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CHAPTER   I 


BIRTH  AND   EDUCATION 


James  Cook  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Marton,  in 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  known  as  Cleveland  He  came 
ixito  the  world  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
1728.  His  father,  an  agricultural  labourer,  removed  by 
a  single  step  from  the  lowest  level,  is  said  by  one  writer 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and  by  others 
to  have  come  from  the  village  of  Ednani  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, the  birthplace  of  Thomson  the  poet. 

The  village  of  Marton  presents  few  points  of  interest. 
The  cottage  in  which  Cook  was  born  was  taken  down  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  part  of  a  great  house,  which  in 
its  turn  is  now  gone,  was  built  over  its  site.  The  place 
id  at  present  occupied  by  a  plantation.  The  only 
relic  of  Cook's  childhood  is  a  pump,  called  Captain 
Cook's  pump,  constructed,  it  is  said,  by  his  father. 
Probably  it  was  the  pump  in  use  by  the  tenants  of  the 
cottage.  The  village  consists  of  a  long  street  of  red  brick 
houses,  few  of  them  old.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1848,  and  mosc  of  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  are 
now. 
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James  seems  to  have  been  the  second  of  a  large 
family  of  seven  or  eight,^  or  even  more.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  was  set  to  work  on  the  farm  of  one  William 
Walker,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  Marton.  Mary  Walker, 
his  wife,  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  teach  the 
child  his  letters.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  dame's 
school  and  the  village  dame  of  which  so  much  is  made 
in  Hartley  Coleridge's  Memoir.  Mary  Walker  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty- nine,  dying  in  the  year  1789,  ten 
years  after  her  pupil.  It  is  hoped  that  this  good  lady 
knew  that  the  lad  to  whom  she  had  shown  a  little  kind- 
ness was  none  other  than  the  great  sailor  who  filled  the 
world  with  his  name. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  in  the  year  1736,  the  boy  was 
removed  to  the  village  of  Great  Ayton,  between  four 
and  five  miles  south  of  Marton.  Here  his  father 
became  hind  to  Mr.  Skottowe,  then  lord  of  the  manor. 
Great  Ayton,  which  boasts  an  illustrious  roll  of  proprie- 
tors, had  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Coulsons  to  the 
Skottowes.  It  was  sold  early  in  the  century  to  a 
family  named  Richardson,  The  word  "hind"  is  generally 
interpreted  to  mean  bailiff.  The  practice  in  the  Cleve- 
land district  was  then,  and  is  still,  for  the  landlord  to 

^  The  following  is  the  family  poJigrce  : — 
jAMfiH  Cook  =  Grack 
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There  were  perhaps  other  chiklren  who  died  in  infancy.  Tlie  four 
between  James  and  Margaret  are  commemorated  on  the  tombstone  iu 
Great  Ayton  churchyard, 
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place  a  man  in  charge  of  a  small  farm,  giving  him  the 
farmhouse  for  his  residence,  and  paying  him  fixed  wages, 
receiving  in  return  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm.  This 
tenant  or  paid  labourer  is  called  the  landlord's  hind. 
Doubtless  this  was  the  position  held  by  James  Cook  the 
elder. 

At  Great  Ayton  four  more  children  at  least  were  born 
to  the  family,  and  four  died  and  are  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  Hero  also,  in  the  year  1768,  Captain 
Cook's  mother  died,  aged  sixty-three  years,  happy,  we 
may  hope,  in  the  knowledge  that  one  of  her  sons  was  in 
command  of  a  king's  ship. 

The  village  of  Great  Ayton  is  a  much  more  consider- 
a])lc  place  than  Marton,  and  far  more  interesting.  It 
lies  close  to  the  north  or  north-west  edge  of  that  splen- 
did stretch  of  hill  and  moorland  called  the  Cleveland 
Hills  or  the  Moors,  well  known  to  all  who  love  Whitby 
and  her  daughters,  the  seaside  hamlets,  each  in  its  glen, 
l)uilt  on  the  slopes  of  the  steep  hills  beside  the  sea. 
The  Cleveland  Hills  begin  close  to  the  village  of  Ayton, 
North  of  it  runs  the  long  ridge  of  Langbargh,  and  east 
of  it  rises  the  picturesque  hill  called  Eoseberry  Topping, 
a  thousand  feet  high,  crowned  with  its  conical  peak  of 
sandstone.  Through  the  village  runs  a  beck,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wide  stone  bridge.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  evidently  the  poorer  part  of  the  village,  stands 
the  house  where  Cook's  father  dwelt.  It  is  said  to 
liave  been  built  by  him,  when  ho  gave  up  his  post  as 
hind  and  became  a  stone-mason.  It  is  a  stone  cottage 
of  three  or  four  rooms,  with  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  through 
the  open  door  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  garden  behind. 
Over  the  door  is  a  stone  with  the  initials  j/^q    and 
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the  date  1755.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  these  initials 
mean  James  Cook  and  Grace  his  wife,  the  house  was 
not  built  till  the  son  Avas  already  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  long  since  flown  from  the  paternal  nest.  The 
father  was  also  sixty,  and,  if  he  lived  here,  must  have 
given  up  his  farm. 

Cook's  biographers  grandly  tell  us  that  the  boy  was 
placed  in  a  day-school  at  Ayton,  and  educated  at  Mr. 
Skottowe's  expens  .  This  seems  very  magnificent  and 
truly  generous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Skottowe.  I  believe 
that  this  gentleman  afterwards  proved  Cook's  friend  at 
the  most  important  juncture  in  his  life,  when  a  single 
step  decided  his  future.  But  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  education  one  need  not  insist.  I  have  seen  the 
school.  It  was  held  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  cottage, 
built  originally,  as  the  inscription  above  the  lintel  in- 
forms us,  in  1704  by  one  Michael  Postgate;  it  was 
pulled  down  in  the  year  1784,  and  then  rebuilt.  The 
later  structure  was  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
former.  No  doubt,  as  village  schools  then  were,  the 
educational  advantages  of  Great  Ayton  were  considerable, 
and  a  boy  attending  the  school  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
that  of  twelve  may  have  acquired  a  good  foundation  for 
anything  which  he  might  subsequently  be  able  to  build 
upon  it.  The  school  has  since  been  refoundcd  and 
endowed  and  now  buildings  have  been  erected  for  it,  so 
that  it  has  become  a  very  creditable  school  indeed. 

The  village  now  contains  a  few  old  houses  and 
a  good  number  which  betoken  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  and  wealth.  There  is  a  large  square  with  a 
very  good  inn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook  is  an 
irregular  Place,  surrounded  by  old  and  somewhat  squalid 
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cottages.  The  old  church  has  been  deserted  and  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay,  and  a  new  church  has  been  built 
and  a  new  churchyard  close  to  the  old.  The  effect  is 
not  pleasing,  though  the  mouldering  church,  in  the  midst 
of  its  graves,  all  forgotten  and  neglected  together,  is  not 
without  its  touch  of  pathos.  A  monument  stands  in  the 
churchyard  erected  by  Captain  Cook  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother.  His  father,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  died 
at  Kedcar  on  April  1st,  1779,  where  he  lived  with  his 
(laughter  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  a  fisherman 
there.  He  is  described  in  the  register  of  deaths  as  a 
day-labourer. 

The  son  of  a  hind  of  Scotch  descent,  afterwards  a 
stone-mason,  and  of  a  Yorkshire  woman  of  like  position 
and  2)arentage,  James  Cook  had  little  backing  from  his 
family  and  his  connections.  Yet  if  we  were  to  have 
chosen  an  ancestry  which  in  those  days  would  have  given 
a  boy  the  l)cst  chance  of  success,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  choose  a  better  stock  on  both  sides — on  the 
one  hand  the  Scotch  patience,  intelligence,  and  industry, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Yorkshire  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Add  to  this — a  quality  especially  essential  to 
.success  in  that  century  of  endurance,  hard  fare,  and  con- 
tinual fighting — the  power  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
simplest  life  under  the  hardest  conditions.  AVhat  the 
common  sailor  endured  with  grumbling  Captain  Cook 
endured  with  cheerfulness.  This  also  he  owed  as  much 
to  his  parentage  as  to  the  habits  of  early  life. 

When  the  boy  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  and  it  was 
time  to  look  al)out  for  him,  it  was  resolved  to  apprentice 
him  to  one  Sanderson,  a  shopkeeper  of  Staithes  or  The 
Staithes.     The  existence  of  tombstones  in  Great  Ayton 
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churchyard  bearing  the  name  of  Sanderson  seems  to  ex- 
plain Avhy  the  boy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Sanderson  of  Staithes. 
Perhaps  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family. 
Perhaps  the  Sanderson  of  Staithes  let  the  Sanderson  of 
Great  Ayton  know  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  boy.  Cer- 
tainly the  two  places  were  then  as  far  apart  and  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  York  is  now  from  London.  In  one 
the  population  was  wholly  rural  and  agricultural,  in  the 
other  it  was  wholly  seafaring.  Between  the  two  villages 
there  lay  an  expanse  more  than  fifteen  miles  across. 
If  one  wanted  a  village  by  the  sea,  surely  Redcar  was 
nearer  than  Staithes,  and  Whitby,  if  one  wanted  a 
great  commercial  centre,  was  as  near.  But  the  boy  was 
sent  to  Staithes.  He  would  reach  it  by  whatever  path 
led  across  the  moor,  probably  through  Lofthouse,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  a  Loathly  Worm.  No  doubt  such  an 
apprenticeship  would  seem  to  the  simple  village  folk  a 
chance  of  a  rise  in  the  Avorld  for  their  boy.  It  Avas 
indeed  a  chance,  and  the  lad  seized  upon  it.  Yet  not 
quite  as  they  expected. 

Along  this  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  from  Redcar 
round  to  Flamborongh  Head  and  Bridlington,  high  cliffs 
present  their  faces  to  the  sea,  broken  at  intervals  by 
narrow  glens  formed  by  little  becks  o"  brooks  making 
their  way  to  the  sea.  In  many  of  these  glens  lies  nestled 
a  village  or  a  toAvn.  Whitby  is  such  a  town,  built  in  a 
narrow  valley  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream.  Robin  Hood's 
Bay  has  such  a  town.  Runswick  Bay  has  another. 
Scarborough  is  an  overgrown  example  of  this  kind  of 
fishing  village.  The  Staithes  is  another  example.  It  is 
like  the  rest,  built  in  a  narrow  valley  upon  the  banks  of 
a  little  stream.     The  valley  is  so  narrow  and  so  deep 
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tliiit  the  place  is  quite  invisible,  whether  one  approaches 
it  by  the  road  or  by  the  cliff.  One  suddenly  turns 
towards  the  sea  by  a  steep  and  winding  way  and 
presently  discerns  the  red  roofs  of  the  town  below. 
Descending,  the  road  becomes  a  street,  narrow  and  of  evil 
smell ;  descending  still  lower,  the  street  becomes  the 
centre  and  market  of  the  town,  with  shops  and  public- 
houses;  a  little  farther,  and  the  beach  appears,  high  cliff  on 
either  hand  ;  the  one  on  the  north  running  up  to  a  point 
and  breaking  down  sheer — this  is  called  Coburn  Nab, — 
and  the  other  on  the  south,  called  Piercey  Nab,  a  more 
rounded  bluff;  both  are  of  nearly  the  same  height,  namely, 
just  over  four  hundred  feet.  A  bay  is  thus  formed,  partly 
sheltered  from  the  east,  but  exposed  to  the  north.  "  The 
Staithe"  is  a  wooden  pier  or  sea-wall,  not  that  which 
was  known  to  James  Cook  when  he  became  an  apprentice 
here,  but  one  of  much  more  recent  construction.  Piles 
of  timber  have  been  driven  into  the  ground  as  far  out 
to  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  groyne  and 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  which  come  rolling  in 
from  the  north  with  great  strength.  In  the  bay  there 
are  dozens  of  boats  lying  moored  side  by  side ;  on  the 
shore  there  are  dozens  of  boats  hauled  up ;  the  boats  in 
the  bay  are  fdled  with  nets  and  gear  of  all  kinds ;  mostly 
they  are  painted  white  with  streaks  of  green,  blue,  or  red  ; 
among  them  are  lying — I  knoAV  not  if  they  came  so  far 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — the  boats  of  Penzance  with 
their  stern  sails ;  you  may  know  them  by  their  rig.  In 
the  big  smacks  half  a  dozen  men  go  out,  but  two  or  three 
will  venture  out  even  in  one  of  the  little  cobles  which 
are  upset  so  easily  unless  dexterously  managed. 

The  place   appears   to  'be   prosperous,  though   men 
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grumble :  on  the  Staithe  the  fisher-folk  stand  about  all 
day  long,  hands  in  j)ocket,  pipe  in  mouth.  No  Neapolitan 
could  seem  lazier ;  but  they  are  not  lazy  :  they  are  resting. 
An  hour  after  midnight  they  will  be  on  board  their  craft 
outward  bound  for  the  German  Ocean,  in  all  weathers 
short  of  a  gale,  and  in  all  seasons,  even  when  the  north- 
east wind  benumbs  them  with  its  icy  breath.  They  are 
not  lazy,  but  ashore  they  love  to  sit  and  stand  together 
all  day  long,  exchanging  few  words,  where  the  waves 
wash  the  beach,  and  where  they  scent  the  fragrance  of 
the  fish  lyin;'  on  the  shingle  above  the  reach  of  high 
tide,  and  where  they  can  keep  an  eye  upon  the  open  and 
watch  the  ships  that  sail  and  steam  past  them  on  the 
liorizon.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  trade  by  which 
many  do  live  in  comfort ;  in  the  town  the  shops  are 
conducted — though  doubtless  on  a  more  liberal  scale — 
precisely  after  the  same  methods  as  those  prevalent  a 
hundred  years  ago.  That  is  to  say,  on  one  side  of  the 
door  is  the  grocery  department,  and  on  the  other  the 
drapery  ;  so  that  those  who  make  James  Cook  apprentice 
to  a  draper  do  not  lie,  nor  do  those  who  make  him 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  since  his  master,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
followed  both  these  trades. 

The  fisher-folk  of  the  Staithes  at  the  present  day  are 
reported  to  be  a  moral  and  virtuous  people,  largely  com- 
posed of  tempei-ance  men;  they  are  further  said  to  be 
a  religious  folk  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
nonconformist  Churches  represented  in  the  place.  The 
Church  of  England,  which  a  year  or  two  ago  had 
nothing  in  the  place  but  an  upper  chamber  rivalling 
the  conventicles  in  ugliness,  is  reported,  perhaps  wrongly, 
to  have  a  feeble  following.      The  parish  church  is  at 
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Hinderwell  on  the  cliff,  a  mile  and  more  away ;  and  it  is 
in  its  churchyard  that  you  will  find  the  tombs  of  all  the 
master  mariners  of  the  Staithes. 

In  the  time  when  James  Cook  was  apprentice  here 
I  suppose  that  there  were  none  of  the  dissenting  chapels 
— nonconformity  was  still  a  thing  of  the  great  towns — 
and  that  such  of  the  fisher-folk  as  had  any  religion  at  all 
walked  up  the  hill  on  Sundays  to  Hinderwell.  We  may 
easily  believe  them  to  have  been,  like  all  other  fisher  and 
sailor  folk  of  the  time,  a  people  given  to  much  drink,  but 
never  careless  or  reckless  —  that  kind  of  sailor  is  not 
common  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Save  in  this  matter 
of  drink,  in  which  the  people  are  now  greatlj  reformed, 
the  place  was  much  the  same  then  as  now.  The  bright- 
eyed,  clear-skinned  girls  ran,  then  as  now,  lightly  along 
the  steep  and  narrow  lanes  and  courts  of  the  town, 
carrying  baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads ;  the  wives  sat 
in  their  porches  in  their  sun-bonnets  talking  and  knitting ; 
the  men  lounged  on  the  Staithe  talking  all  day,  if  it 
was  fine  and  not  too  cold.  When  it  rained  or  snowed, 
or  when  the  east  wind  was  too  bitter  even  for  their 
hardy  frames,  they  sat  together  in  the  bar  of  the  CWZ 
and  Lobster,  the  SJioulder  of  Mutton,  and  the  Black  Lion, 
drinking  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
main  street  the  narrow  courts  rose  steep  and  confined, 
each  with  its  flight  of  steps ;  beyond  the  bay,  under 
Coburn  Nab,  they  were  building  ships, — always  one  ship 
at  least  on  the  stocks ;  perhaps  a  whaler,  perhaps  a  collier, 
j)erhaps  no  more  than  a  fishing  smack  or  a  coble  ;  but 
all  day  long  the  cheerful  hammer  rang,  and  the  ship- 
wrights went  in  and  out  among  the  fisher-folk. 

He  who  visits  this  quaint  old  Yorkshire  town,  when 
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he  stands  upon  the  far  side  of  tlio  Cod  rmil  Lohster,  upon 
the  wooden  pier,  may  in  imagination  rebuild  a  row  of 
houses  along  the  shore  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
still  stand  upon  the  shore  behind  him.  Such  a  row 
actually  stood  there  in  the  year  1740,  and  among  them 
was  Mr.  Sanderson's  double  shop — the  grocery  on  one 
side,  and  the  drapery  on  the  other.  Under  the  counter 
— let  us  hope  that  of  the  latter  department,  where  there 
would  be  fewer  cockchafers,  beetles,  and  earwigs — slept 
the  apprentice,  James  Cook.  All  apprentices  slept 
under  the  counter  in  those  days.  In  the  morning  he 
swept  out  the  shop,  put  things  in  their  places — they 
had  not  then  arrived  at  dressing  the  windows;  this  done, 
he  had  his  breakfast — a  hunch  of  bread,  a  lump  of  fat 
bacon,  and  a  mug  of  small  ale ;  this  despatched,  all  day 
long  he  fetched,  carried,  waited,  served,  and  listened  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Sanderson.  He  also  listened, 
whenever  he  could  get  outside  the  shop,  to  the  talk  of  the 
seafaring  men  on  the  Staithc.  He  heard  many  things 
strange  and  Avonderful ;  he  heard  how  the  men  went  forth 
at  night  in  all  weathers  to  catch  the  herring  and  the  cod ; 
he  heard  how  some  of  them  had  served  on  colliers  and 
coasters,  and  so  knew  all  the  ports  and  the  hui.iOurs  of 
each  from  Whitby  to  Wapping ;  how  some,  again,  had 
gone  forth  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  whalers  and  had  met 
with  perils  many  and  various  among  the  ice,  the  bears, 
and  the  great  whales ;  nay,  there  were  some  who  had 
been  pressed  into  His  Majesty's  service,  fought  His 
Majesty's  battles,  and  returned  homo  again  none  the 
worse  for  their  years  afloat- — even  though  their  backs 
bore  marks  of  the  captain's  discipline. 

Now  to  some  boys,  when  they  hear  such  stories,  there 
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fiills  upon  tlieir  senses  a  longing  so  mighty  tliat  it  over- 
|)0\vcr3  them.  Like  tlic  ratd  when  tlie  piper  of  Hamclin 
first  began,  like  the  chililren  when  his  flute  played  a 
second  time,  they  hear  strange  voices ;  they  see 
imaginary  s})lendours,  the  washing  of  the  waves  upon 
the  shore  falls  upon  their  ears  like  the  sweetest  music ; 
their  hearts  swell  only  to  see  a  black  collier  beating  up 
slowly  against  the  wind ;  and  i)resently  a  voice  not  to 
l^e  resisted  calls  upon  them  to  arise  and  betake  them- 
selves to  some  place  where  they,  too,  can  be  received 
upon  shipboard  and  become  sailors  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Alas !  this  was  generally,  in  James  Cook's  time,  for 
evil ;  the  sailor  had  then  things  to  encounter  the  like  of 
which  we  have  now  wellnigh  forgotten  ;  there  was  scurvy 
at  sea,  there  were  ships  too  clumsy  to  answer  helm,  there 
were  worm-eaten  bottoms,  there  was  foul  water  to  drink 
and  not  enough  of  it,  salt  junk  to  eat  and  not  enough 
of  that ;  there  were  captains  who  could,  and  so  Mmes 
did,  lash  the  flesh  off  the  seaman's  back  for  a  wora  or  a 
look  of  mutiny ;  there  were  sharks  ashore  and  there 
was  the  enemy  afloat.  Yet  nothing — not  the  Avarnings 
of  the  experienced  or  the  history  of  terril)le  shipwrecks, 
or  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things — could  keep  the 
young  sailor  ashore  or  make  him  prefer  the  counter 
to  the  deck. 

James  Cook  was  such  a  boy.  He  heard  these  voices 
and  had  these  visions.  Perhaps  among  the  fisher-folk  of 
the  Staithes  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  who  had 
sailed  through  the  Strait  le  Mairo  and  up  the  coast  of 
Chili  and  Peru  and  even  beyond  and  north  of  the  Island 
of  California,  escaping  from  the  Spanish  fleet  and  boldly 
tackling  the  biggest  and  strongest  Spanish  ship,  and  so 
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across  the  groat  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  parallel  of  latitude 
13"  N.,  to  the  Isle  of  (luam,  whence,  tlirough  friendly 
seas  and  round  the  Cajje  of  Good  Hope,  home.  There 
came  a  time  when  he  could  resist  no  longer,  and  lie  fled. 

Legends  have  grown  up  around  this  Hejira,  from 
which  Cook's  life  should  be  dated.  It  is  said  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  master  \  it  is  said  that  he  demanded 
to  have  his  articles  broken ;  it  is  further  said  that,  in 
order  to  pay  for  a  conveyance  from  the  Staitlies  to  AVhitby, 
he  stole  a  shilling  from  the  till.  The  preservation  of  the 
till  itself,  Avhich  was  shown  until  quite  recently,  has  always 
been  considered  sufficient  proof  of  this  story  of  the  stolen 
shilling.  True  it  is  that  on  the  spot  certain  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  endeavour  to  soften  down  the  story,  to  re- 
move from  it  the  more  tragic  elements — which  really 
constitute  its  strength,  and  lend  it  a  moral — by  alleging 
that  James  Cook  did  not  steal  a  shilling,  but  that  he 
exchanged  an  old  for  a  new  shilling,  by  which  his  master 
was  in  no  way  injured.  Now  the  mute  evidence  of  the 
till  in  no  way  supports  this  explanation.  It  says  plainly, 
"Either  a  shilling  was  stolen  from  me,  or  it  was  not. 
Looking  into  the  receptacles  and  the  depths  of  me,  Avhat 
do  you  think  % " 

About  the  breaking  of  the  articles,  the  boy's  parents 
were  f  fteen  miles  away,  and  practically  inaccessible : 
articlei  of  apprenticeship  were  not  broken  without  a 
great  al  of  trouble  and  some  expense  ;  boys  who  Avant 
to  go  t  sea  have  never  troubled  themselves  about  legal 
formali  3S ;  they  run  away.  Eobinson  Crusoe,  the 
leading  '.ase,  ran  away.  James  Cook  ran  away ;  he  tied 
up  his  belongings — one  shirt  and  a  jack-knife — in  his 
only  handkerchief,  stole  out  of  the  house  one  summer 
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morning  at  daybreak,  looked  across  the  bay  for  a 
moment,  marked  how  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  sails  o' 
the  coaster  a  mile  out  at  sea,  looked  regretfully  at  the 
row  of  boats  lying  on  the  beach  or  anchored  in  the 
harbour,  and  then  strode  away  along  the  narrow  street 
of  the  town,  where  all  were  asleep  except  himself. 

And  as  to  that  conveyance  to  Whitby,  considering 
that  the  distance  is  no  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more  by  way  of  the  cliff;  that  there  was 
then  no  road,  except  a  bridle-path,  between  any  of  the 
villages  along  that  coast ;  that  there  were  then  no  carts, 
carriages,  or  vehicles  of  any  kind  running  between 
Whitby  and  the  Staithes ;  and  that  he  was  a  stout  and 
sturdy  lad,  wo  may  without  difficulty  acknowledge 
that  ho  did  the  little  journey  on  foot,  and  that  if  he 
took  that  shilling  at  all,  Avhich  a  biographer  who  loves 
his  hero  may  bo  permitted  to  doubt,  it  was  to  provide 
himself  with  food  until  ho  should  get  what  he  wanted — 
a  ship. 

This,  one  feels  quite  certain,  is  the  exact  truth.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  thing  perfectly  clear,  let  me  borrow 
a  page  from  the  Book  of  the  Things  Forgotten — a  work  too 
generally  neglected  by  the  historian. 


On  Monday  mornin<5,  the  5th  July  1742,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
grocer  and  draper,  awoke  somewhat  later  than  usual ;  he 
knew  it  was  later  because  he  heard  the  washing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  Staithe  ;  the  tide  was  up  ;  he  remembered  thiil  the 
high  tide  was  due  at  si:;,  o'clock  that  morning — men  who  live 
by  the  sea  always  know  the  time  of  day  by  the  tide,  and  the 
time  when  high  tide  and  low  tide  are  due.  He  got  out  of 
bod,  therefore,  being  reminded,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  certain 
heaviness  of  head,  that  he  had  taken  more  beer  than  is  needful 
for  man's  refreshment  at  the  Cod  and  Lobster  the  night  before. 
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Then  he  dressed  leisurely,  and  descended  the  narrow  stair 
into  his  shop.  He  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  place 
was  still  closed,  and,  as  the  sunshine  streaming  through  the 
upper  holes  of  the  shutters  showed,  that  the  floor  was  un- 
swept  and  nothing  set  out  upon  the  counter.  Mr.  Sander- 
son had  his  misgivings,  taught  by  past  experience.  He  said 
nothing  ;  he  crept  with  silence  and  great  caution  to  the 
corner  where  stood  the  instrument  with  which  he  daily 
admonished  his  apprentice,  grasped  it  and  stole  to  the 
counter  under  which  the  boy  made  his  bed  at  night,  intent 
on  giving  him  a  lesson,  short  and  practical,  on  the  duty  of 
early  rising — one,  he  thought,  that  should  leave  a  lasting 
impression.  There  was  no  boy.  The  blanket  was  thrown 
back,  the  sacking  on  which  he  lay  was  crumpled  up  :  the 
boy  had  left  his  bed.  Mr.  Sanderson  laid  down  the  stick 
and  tried  the  door  ;  it  was  unbolted  and  unlocked  :  the  boy 
had  therefore  gone.  Then  Mr.  Sanderson  s'ghed  and  replaced 
the  cane  in  its  corner.  It  would  wait  for  the  next  appientice, 
for  this  one  had  run  away  and  gone  to  sea.  He  made  no 
inquiries,  and  had  no  doubts.  All  the  boys  who  were 
indentured  to  this  good  man  ran  away  and  went  lo  sea.  He 
could  not  keep  them,  though  he  Hogged  them  every  day ; 
they  would  go  to  sea,  where  the  floggings  were  more  frequent 
and  more  various,  ranging  from  the  drtad  cat  with  nine  tails 
to  the  handy  rope's  end.  They  would  go.  James  C<Jok  had 
only  followed  the  others.  He  remembered,  now  that  it  was 
too  late,  certain  symptoms  which  should  have  warned  him — 
a  new  restlessness  in  the  boy,  a  careless  weighing  of  the  brown 
sugar,  a  lavish  rendering  of  a  yard  of  Welsh  flannel,and  a  certain 
wistful  look  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  could  steal  to  the  door 
and  gaze  upon  the  water.  Well,  he  had  gone  to  sea  ;  another 
apprentice  must  be  found ;  perhaps  James  wouhl  be  wrecked 
and  cast  away,  or  he  might  fall  overboard,  or  the  ship 
might  founder,  or  he  might  get  tired  of  the  sea  life,  and, 
being  unfitted  for  a  landsman's  drudgery,  turn  vagabond, 
highwayman,  footpad,  and  so  get  hanged  ;  or  he  might 
become  a  steady  and  useful  sailor,  and  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  himself. 

With  these  thoughts  he  opened  the  till.     It  was  empty. 
Ho  reuicmbered  leaving  a  bright  shilling  in  it  on  Saturday 
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It  was  empty.  The  young  villain — he  had  robbed 
the  till.  He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  went  to  the  door  ; 
hard  by  were  the  coble  men  leaning  against  the  posts. 

"  Men,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  "  ha'  ye  seen  James  Cook  ? 
He's  run  away  and  robbed  the  till  of  a  shilling." 

Up  spoke  a  gray-haired  mariner. 

"  Robbed  t'  till,  man  ?  Thou  robbed  it  thysel'  last 
night  to  pay  tha  reckoniu'.  Art  too  drunk  yet  to  mind 
gaein'  oot  for  t'  money  1 " 

Mr.  Sanderson  retired  with  his  empty  till.  But  the 
word  had  been  spoken,  and  it  was  spread  abroad  in  the 
Staithes,  and  contradicted,  and  again  reported,  that 
James  Cook  had  not  only  run  away  to  sea  but  had 
robbed  the  till  of  a  new  shilling.  For  there  is  a  sticking 
quality  about  a  lie,  particularly  a  He  which  degrades,  if 
it  is  believed ;  and  to  this  day  .  .  .  but  the  rest  we 
know. 

The  good  man  took  another  apprentice,  and  yet 
another,  and  another.  They  all  ran  away  and  went,  to 
sea,  except  one,  who  was  preparing  to  go  too  when  a 
putrid  fever  seized  him,  caused  by  the  stinking  fish. 
He  departed,  too,  but  not  in  the  same  way,  and  now 
lies  buried  in  Hiudcrwer  churchyard,  under  a  grassy 
mound,  and  is  forgotten.  The  shop,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  stand  no  longer.  The  Cod  and  Lobster,  then  the 
first  house  in  the  row  under  the  south  cliff",  is  now  the 
only  house  left.  For  a  few  years  after  the  fiight  of 
James  Cook  there  arose  one  night  a  mighty  storm  of 
wind  and  rain ;  the  wa\  cs  came  rolling  in  from  the  north, 
the  tide  ran  over  the  Staithes  and  flooded  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  The  people  in  this  row  of  houses 
had  to  fiy  for  their  lives,  and  one  by  one  the  buildings 
fell  and  were  washed  away  before  the  tide  went  down. 
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All  but  the  old  tavern,  which  still  stands  to  show  the 
kind  of  hostelry  which  was  the  fisherman's  house  of  re- 
sort in  the  year  1740  or  thereabouts.  The  respectable 
Sanderson  saved  his  effects  and  furniture,  and  his  till. 
The  shop  was  reopened  in  a  house  higher  up ;  the 
house  still  stands,  but  the  shop  is  closed.  When  Mr. 
Sanderson  at  length  concluded  his  pilgrimage,  one 
Turner  took  it  over  in  his  place — Sanderson  having  no 
sons,  or,  which  is  possible,  all  Sanderson's  sons  having 
run  away  and  gone  to  sea.  Turner  in  due  course  gave 
place  to  one  Row,  who  is  also  now  gone,  and  the  shop 
is  closed.  The  till  has  disappeared,  and  will  no  longer 
bear  evidence,  the  dumb,  helpless  thing,  to  an  invention. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  acquired  by  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  or  it  may  be  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Society.  I  have  looked  for  it  in 
the  Museum  of  Whitby,  but  it  is  not  there. 

James  Cook  came  no  more  to  the  Staithes.  The 
people,  however,  heard  of  him.  He  was  seen  at  Whitby 
between  voyages.  Ten  years  or  so  later  the  news  came 
that  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  king's  navy.  And 
one  day,  twenty  years  and  more  after  he  had  run  away, 
the  news  came  to  this  little  port  that  Lieutenant  Cook 
— nothing  less,  if  you  please,  than  Lieutenant — had 
sailed  away  in  command  of  a  king's  ship,  bound  for  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whither  men  go  to  fight  the  Spaniard. 
Never  before,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  ofl[icer  of  the 
Royal  Navy  come  from  the  Staithes.  Captains  of  fish- 
ing smacks — even  of  colliers — but  Lieutenan<^s  in  ;ho 
Royal  Navy  1    Never. 

'*  Why,  James  Cook  was  my  apprentice ! "  said  Mr. 
Sanderson,  now  old  and  shaken  in  his  memory.     *'  He 
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ran  away  and  went  to  sea,  and  he  robbed  the  till ;  ay, 
lie  took  a  new  shilling  out  of  the  till.     This  very  till  it 

was — a  new  shilling.     Though  they  did  say "     But 

here  hi?  memory  failed  him. 

They  cherish  the  memory  of  James  Cook's  boyhood 
all  over  Cleveland.  The  strangers  who  visit  the  Staithes 
one  ■  from  Whitby  or  from  Saltburn  are  told  where  was  the 
house  in  which  Cook  served  part  of  an  apprenticeship. 
At  Marton,  where  the  great  sailor  was  born,  there  is  a 
school  named  after  him.  At  Great  Ayton  they  show 
the  house  built  by  his  father,  after  the  great  sailor  had 
left  the  place,  and  the  schoolhouse,  rebuilt  after  the 
great  sailor  had  gone  away.  There  is  a  monument 
to  his  memory  erected  upon  a  hill  near  Ayton  for  all  the 
world  to  sec ;  and  at  Whitby,  in  the  museum,  they  have 
his  portrait,  and  a  relic  or  two  from  the  Endeavour,  and 
a  collection  of  South  Sea  arms,  dresses,  and  implements, 
which,  though  presented  by  various  donors,  are  accepted 
l)y  the  visitor  as  placed  there  in  honour  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  if  you  make  your  way  to  the  little  street 
where  he  was  articled,  half  a  dozen  of  the  people  run 
forth  instantly  to  point  out  the  house. 
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The  boy,  as  the  book  above  quoted  goes  on  to  explain, 
turned  to  the  southward  ■when  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  and  walked  across  the  fields  through  Hinderwell 
churchyard,  to  the  road  which,  in  the  year  1742,  was 
only  a  cross  country  track,  and  not  a  made  road  at  all, 
leading  to  the  village  of  Lythe.  Here  he  struck  into 
the  way  along  the  cliff  made  by  those  who  searched  for 
jet  and  those  who  worked  in  the  alum  trade,  and  so 
walked  into  Whitby,  which  he  reached  before  the  events 
already  narrated,  concerned  with  the  awaking  of  Mr. 
Sanderson,  happened.  It  was  not  yet  six  o'clock  when 
he  stood  upon  the  west  cliff — on  which  there  was  not  a 
single  house — and  looked  down  upon  the  town  below. 

He  saw  a  closely -built  populous  place,  the  houses 
stuck  together  as  if  to  prevent  each  other  from  falling 
from  the  steep  sides  of  the  cliff  into  the  port  itself. 
There  were  few  streets  on  the  west  side  except  the 
Staithc  itself,  the  long  quay,  behind  which  the  houses 
began ;  narrow  courts  with  stone  steps  led  up  between  the 
lower  houses  to  those  above ;  the  roofs  were  of  bright 
red  tiles;  the  ocal  smoke  hung  over  the  town;  there 
was  an  inner  port  connected  with  the  outer  by  a  draw- 
bridge ;  already  the  town  was  astir ;  the  cobles  and  the 
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smacks  had  come  in  and  were  unlading  their  cargo ;  a 
sale  was  going  on  loud  and  noisy ;  the  beadle  was  bawl- 
ing the  loss  of  a  mare — lost,  stolen,  or  strayed — and 
ringing  his  bell;  with  many  "yeo  hoes"  they  were 
warping  a  ship  out  of  harbour ;  from  the  dockyard  be- 
yond the  inner  port  there  came  the  beating  of  a  hundred 
hammers,  wielded  by  those  who  l)uilt  the  sturdy  Whitby 
craft;  the  children  played  about  the  quay,  sliding  up 
and  down  the  ropes,  and  looking  at  the  casks  filled  with 
fish  to  be  sent  up  country  and  sold ;  the  carts  stood 
ready  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  carry  the  fish  about 
the  farms  and  villages ;  Whitby  was  awake,  and  in  the 
full  swing  of  work. 

It  was  then,  as  now,  a  busy  and  important  place  ;  it 
had  a  population  of  nearly  ten  thousand ;  many  ships 
Avere  built  there ;  it  furnished  ships  and  crews  for  the 
coal  trade  along  the  coast;  the  Whitby  ships  traded 
witli  Norway,  Sweden,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dantzig,  and 
St.  Petersburg ;  a  large  part  of  the  Baltic  trade  was  in 
the  hands  of  AVhitby ;  her  merchants  and  shipowners 
wore  wealthy  and  responsible  persons ;  Whitby  sent  out 
whalers ;  Whitby  sent  to  London  iron,  stone,  alum,  and 
jot;  at  Whitby  there  were  made  ropes,  sails,  blocks, 
yards,  and  all  kinds  of  gear  wanted  for  ships;  and 
Whitby  was  the  centre  of  a  great  fishery. 

In  those  days  it  had  but  one  church,  the  old  church 
on  the  east  clifi',  up  the  long  flight  of  two  hundred 
steps.  It  was  so  crowded  on  Sunday  that  although  they 
had  not  yet  pulled  down  the  north  aisle  and  built  up  the 
large  square  structure  which  now  stands  there,  they  had 
already  begun  the  construction  of  the  galleries,  which  are 
stuck  all  about  the  church  wherever  one  can  be  placed ; 
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they  had  also  alreaviy  squared  off  the  roof,  put  in  the 
skylights,  and  modernised  the  ■windows.  The  name  of 
the  place  was  by  some  written  Whitebay ;  it  is  so  spelt 
on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  minister  of  the  parish  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  this  was  pedantic. 
The  old  name  of  the  town,  Streoneshalh,  has  long  been 
forgotten,  which  is  a  thousand  pities ;  in  the  same  way 
the  old  name  of  the  little  hamlet  three  miles  north, 
Thordisfi,  has  been  clean  forgotten,  and  changed  into 
East  Eow,  which  is  indeed  a  drop. 

The  boy  saw  the  church  on  the  east  cliff,  and  behind 
it  the  ruins  of  St.  Hilda's  abbey  church — in  his  day  the 
central  tower  was  still  standing ;  he  sa^  one  ship  going 
out  of  harbour,  and  another  ship  taking  her  cargo  on 
board.  He  walked  quickly  down  the  west  cliff  to  the 
quay,  boarded  the  ship,  and  doffed  his  cap  to  the  mate. 

Under  the  east  cliff  there  is  nestled  the  oldest  part 
of  Whitby  town ;  here  is  the  old  town  hall,  built  upon 
a  great  central  pillar,  thicker  than  those  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  with  a  pillar  of  more  slender  diameter  for 
each  of  the  corners.  Here  are  two  narrow  streets  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  cliff,  and  half  a  dozen  courts  run- 
ning up  the  lower  slope  before  the  cliff  begins.  Under 
the  town  hall  is  the  market;  as  you  see  it  to-day,  so 
James  Cook  saw  it  that  day  when  he  walked  in  from 
Staithes :  pigs  and  sheep,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  iold  in  this  market.  For  fish  you  can  go  to  the 
quay  on  the  other  side.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this  part 
of  the  town  have  got  the  date  of  their  erection  over  the 
doors;  one  is  dated  1704,  another  1688,  and  so  on;  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.    In  the  lower  of  the  two  streets,  courts  nearly  as 
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narrow  as  the  Yarmouth  passages  run  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  or  to  houses  built  overhanging  the  water.  Some 
of  these  are  old  taverns ;  they  have,  built  outside,  broad 
wooden  galleries  or  verandahs,  with  green  railings,  and 
steps  to  the  water,  where  the  captains  or  mates  of  the 
colliers  could  sit  with  a  pipe  and  a  cool  tankard,  and 
gossip  away  the  time  lietween  dinner  and  supper,  looking 
out  to  sea  the  while  between  the  cliifs.  When  the  sailor 
is  not  afloat  he  loves  to  sit  where  he  can  gaze  upon  a 
harbour  and  ships  and  the  blue  water  outside.  At  the 
llaffied  Anchor,  for  instance,  even  a  sluggish  imagination 
can  easily  discern  James  Cook  himself,  in  his  rough  sea 
dress  and  tarred  hands,  sitting  among  his  friends  and 
shipmates — himself  already  having  gained  the  quarter- 
deck. He  is  a  silent  young  man ;  he  refuses  not  his 
drink,  but  he  does  not  sing  and  bluster ;  indeed,  the 
Whitby  mariners  were  ever  u  quiet  and  God-fearing 
folk,  though  in  the  matter  of  drink — but  were  they 
worse  than  the  landsmen  1  A  picture  of  AVhitby  of  this 
date  tells  little  that  one  who  knows  the  i)lace  cannot 
discover  on  the  spot,;  the  reconstruction  of  the  town  of 
1742  needs  })ut  the  knocking  down  of  the  modern  part 
and  of  a  few  shop  fronts  an<l  recent  structures.  The 
build  of  the  Whitby  ship — in  the  picture  one  is  lying  in 
the  inner  harbour — has  been  little  modified.  She  is 
round  in  the  bow,  broad  and  square  in  the  stern  ;  her 
lines  are  laid  for  room  rather  than  for  speed ;  her  length 
is  about  three  times  her  breadth.  In  the  picture,  just  as 
now,  the  houses  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  east  cliff,  tlie 
dockyard  is  in  full  activity,  the  port  is  full  of  bustle 
and  business. 

The  Book  of  Things  Fortjottcn  narrates  that  the  ship  in 
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which  Cook  offered  his  services  was  ready  for  sea ;  that 
he  was  taken  on  board  as  ship's  boy,  and  proved  him- 
self, during  the  voyage  to  London  port  and  home,  a  lad 
of  quick  parts  and  great  activity,  insomuch  that  the 
/  rope's  end  was  seldom  required  to  start  him,  and  the  mate, 
though  a  choleric  person,  found  it  unnecessary  to  cuft' 
the  boy  unless  he  was  actuary  within  reach.  Further, 
that  this  officer  interested  himself,  being  of  a  generous 
and  humane  disposition,  in  the  boy,  and  advised  him  to 
get  bound  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  for  a  term  of  years, 
holding  out  his  own  remarkable  rise  from  the  position  of 
apprentice  to  be  mate  or  first  lieutenant  of  the  collier. 
To  this  rank,  he  said,  the  boy  might  himself  reasonably 
and  even  laudably  aspire,  though  it  was  given  to  few  to 
reach  so  dizzy  an  elevation.  In  short,  he  persuaded  the 
boy  for  his  own  good. 

The  owners  of  the  ship  were  two  Quaker  merchants, 
brothers,  named  John  and  Henry  Walker.  They  lived 
together,  and  had  their  office  in  the  narrow  street 
now  named  Grape  Lane,  but  then  a  continuation  of 
Sandgate.  Their  house,  now  converted  into  two,  still 
stands  —  a  plain,  Quaker-like  house.  These  worthy 
gentlemen  received  the  lad  as  their  apprentice,  bound 
to  them  for  three  years,  with  the  consent  of  his  father, 
and  perhaps  after  the  former  articles  with  Mr.  Sander- 
son had  been  torn  up  and  annulled. 

The  lad  served  out  his  time  as  apprentice  first  on  the 
FfeelovCy  of  450  to'is,  employed  in  the  coal  trade ;  and 
afterwards  in  the  Three  Brothers,  a  fine  new  ship  of  600 
tons,  on  the  rigging  and  fitting  of  Avhich  he  worked 
while  ashore.     This  vessel  was  employed  for  a  time  as 
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a  transport  ship.     In  1749  she  was  paid  off  at  Deptford, 
and  then  employed  in  the  Norway  trade. 

While  an  apprentice,  he  lodged  at  his  master's  house 
while  on  shore,  and  the  tradition  still  survives  of  his 
sober  and  studious  conduct  during  those  times. 

In  the  year  1750  ho  was  on  board  the  Maria 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson  of  Whitby,  employed 
in  the  Baltic  trade,  under  tho  command  of  Captain 
Gaskin.  In  1751  he  served  on  board  a  Stockton  ship. 
In  1752  he  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Walker,  mate  of  the 
Friendship,  of  400  tons.     He  was  also  in  tho  coal  trade. 

Observe  that  for  three  years,  when  this  period  of  his 
life  came  to  a  close,  Cook  had  been  mate,  that  is,  second 
officer,  on  board  a  collier,  and  that  before  that  time  he 
had  been  an  alile  seaman  in  the  same  trade.  A  rude 
training,  but  the  most  effective  possible.  It  taught  him 
seamanship  thoroughly ;  it  taught  him  to  understand 
the  common  sailor,  and  to  feel  for  him.  But  it  was  not, 
one  imagines,  a  perfect  school  of  manners. 

As  regards  the  life  led  on  board  the  merchant  ship,  it 
seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  Royal 
Navy  ;  the  men  were  perhaps  knocked  about  more  and 
flogged  less;  there  was  little  discipline,  but  much  swearing, 
cuffing,  and,  in  case  of  mutiny,  the  officers  had  to  be  ready 
to  fell  the  mutineers  with  the  first  weapon  that  came  handy 
— a  marline-spike,  a  cutlass,  or  anything.  As  for  the  rations 
and  general  living,  I  suppose  they  were  much  the  same 
on  a  merchantman  as  on  a  king's  ship,  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  how  the  men  lived  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  for  the  things 
that  the  boy  would  learn,  they  would  be  all  summed  up 
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under  the  head  of  practical  seamanship ;  he  would  learn 
first  all  the  parts  of  a  ship  and  her  rigging ;  the  sails, 
the  ninning  and  the  standing  gear,  and  how  to  use  them  ; 
he  would  learn  how  to  sail  a  ship,  how  to  steer  her,  how 
to  save  her  in  time  of  storm  and  danger ;  in  the  thirteen 
years  that  he  worked  for  the  Quaker  brothers,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship. This  period,  indeed,  proved  the  foundation  of 
the  lad's  fortune;  he  became  a  sailor.  But  for  book 
learning  I  cannot  understand  how  he  could  acquire  any. 
The  captain  and  the  mate  would  l^ave  one  or  two  of  the 
handbooks  used  by  all  sailors  ;  readers  of  this  series  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Dumpier,  of 
a  sailor';?  J  Fag  goner ;  there  was  also  the  sailor's  Viule 
Mecum,  containing  all  kinds  of  practical  rules  and  inform- 
ation. Apart  from  such  books,  I  think  there  could 
have  been  nothing  to  help  the  boy.  He  preserved  how- 
ever, the  thirst  for  reading  first  implanted  in  him  by 
Mistress  Walker  at  Marton ;  a  boy  with  an  active  and 
curious  mind  never  loses  that  thirst. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose,  since  he  was  pro- 
moted and  became  mate  of  his  vessel,  that  his  conduct 
and  ability  proved  satisfactory  to  his  employers ;  he 
would  probably  have  received  the  command  of  a  ship 
but  for  the  accident  which  changed  the  whole  current  of 
his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  glory  that 
belongs  to  the  great  navigators  of  the  ^f'orld. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  though  the  country  was  then 
nominally  at  peace  with  France,  it  was  felt  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  colonies  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  American  station,  with  orders  to  attack  any 
French  squadron  which  might  be  found  in  those  waters, 
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where  it  was  assumed  that  they  could  he  sailing  with 
none  other  than  hostile  intentions.  These  instructions 
were  given  openly,  and  were  communicated  to  the 
French  Court  by  the  ambassador.  The  king  replied 
that  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  would  bo  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 

That  shot  was  fired  on  the  6th  of  June,  but  war  was 
not  formally  declared  before  May  17th  in  the  following 
year.  This  was  the  last  struggle  by  which  Great 
Britain,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  money  and  lives 
sacrificed  by  thousands,  succeeded  in  freeing  her  colonics 
from  the  European  Powers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in 
17G2,  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  islands  of  St.  John  and 
Cape  Breton,  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  free 
navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  province  of  Florida, 
had  been  acquired  for  Great  Britain.  France  retained 
nothing  excei)t  the  two  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miipiclon, 
which  she  still  keeps.  Unhappily,  the  peace  also  allowed 
her  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  was  withdrawn  from  Spain.  This  peace  was 
signed  in  1763.  Only  twelve  years  later  our  grateful 
colonists  took  advantage  of  the  expulsion  of  French  and 
Spaniards  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  without  accepting  any  part  of  the  burdens  laid 
upon  the  mother  country  ii'  her  long  struggle  for  their 
l)rotection. 

The  imminent  war  caused  a  jjrcss,  both  hot  and 
heavy,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Nowhere 
was  it  so  hot  as  in  the  port  of  London,  with  its  thousand 
ships  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  ^i«lors.  At  this 
moment  Cook's  vessel,  the  Friendship)  of  Whitby,  was 
lying  in  the  river.     Although  he  was  now  a  mate  on 
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board,  he  was  by  no  moans  free  of  the  pressgang,  nor 
would  his  position  on  board  a  collier  help  him  to  any 
rating  on  board  a  man-of-war  above  that  of  al)le  seaman. 
There  was  a  way,  however,  better  than  that  of  being 
pressed  :  it  was  to  enter  as  a  volunteer.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  service  was  not  then  governed 
by  the  same  rigid  rules  as  now  prevail.  A  man  might, 
and  sometimes  did,  obtain  a  coiumission  in  the  navy 
without  going  through  the  preliminary  and  lower  ranks. 
The  branch  in  which  a  man  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  seamanship  might  reasonably  hope  to  rise  was  that 
of  master's  mate  first  and  master  afterwards.  Also,  it 
was  not  the  branch  in  which  he  would  have  to  encounter 
aristocratic  influence  and  favouritism.  Young  gentle- 
men who  entered  the  navy  had  no  desire  to  become 
masters.  Those  who  went  into  this  line  were  practical 
sailors,  men  as  tough  and  often  as  rough  as  the 
common  seamen,  who  lived,  when  they  were  at  home, 
at  Wapping,  Poplar,  Shadwell,  and  Stepping,  if  they 
belonged  to  the  port  of  London ;  or  at  Foint,  Gosport, 
and  certain  streets  outside  the  dockyard  walls  at  Ports- 
mouth if  they  belonged  to  that  town.  Cook,  at  that 
time  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  resolved  that  ho  would 
not  be  a  pressed  mua.  He  would  enter  as  a  volunteer. 
Accordingly  he  ropalreii.  to  a  rendezvous  at  Wapping, 
where  he  entered  a.s  ja  able  seaman  on  board  the  Eagle, 
sixty  guns.  Captain  John  Hamer.  This  was  in  May 
1755.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  Hugh)  Palliser  was  ai)pointcd  captain. 


CHAPTER  III 
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Between  May  1755  and  May  1759  is  a  period  of  four 
years.  Cook  becamo  again  an  able  seaman  serving 
Itcfore  the  mast.  But  ho  was,  to  begin  with,  a  volunteer, 
and  ho  had  been  mate  of  a  collier.  Therefore  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  pressed  sailor.  As  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Captain  Palliser  took  an  active  share  in 
whatever  was  going,  wo  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Cook  was  also  present  in  many  of  the  actions  of  the  time. 
The  war  began,  as  usual,  badly.  Boscawen  was  sent 
out  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  and  failed,  General 
Biaddock  was  defeated  and  slain.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  cruisers  and  privateers  almost  annihilated  the  French 
trade  in  the  West  Indies.  As  many  as  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners,  with  three  hundred  merchant  ships, 
were  captured  in  those  seas.  Admiral  Holborne  was  sent 
out  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Loudon 
in  the  reduction  of  Canada,  but  nothing  was  done.  In 
1758  the  Pembroke  took  part  in  the  taking  of  Louisburg 
and  the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
In  this  action  five  French  frigates  were  taken  and  five 
destroyed.  The  French  islands  of  Guadalouijc,  Descada, 
and  Marie  Galanto  were  taken.  In  1759  the  Eagle  re- 
turned to  England,  but  Cook  was  no  longer  aboard. 
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This  is  the  brief  record  of  those  four  years.  What 
share  Cook  had  in  these  actions  does  not  appear.  But 
when  fighting  begins,  no  one  on  board  can  avoid  his 
share  of  the  danger  at  least.  It  is  certain  that  from  the 
outset  Cook  coukl  never  have  been  confounded  with  the 
ordinary  able  seaman — nothing  is  more  clear  than  the  pro- 
found ignorance  and  the  brutality  of  the  common  sailor  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  no  forethought,  he  was 
childishly  dependent  on  his  superior  officers.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  the  common  virtues  of  discipline,  obedience, 
endurance,  and  bull-dog  courage ;  but  that  was  all.  He 
drank  as  much  as  he  could  get;  he  threw  away  his 
money ;  ho  lived  for  the  day.  When,  for  instance,  the 
Besolution  sailed  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  we  read  that 
the  sailors  put  off  their  warm  clothes  and  bega,n  kicking 
them  about  decks,  as  if  they  would  never  experience  any 
more  cold.  The  officers,  to  save  the  things,  collected 
them  and  laid  them  by  in  casks. 

A  man  who  understood  the  art  of  navigation  could 
not  remain  a  common  sailor.  In  the  naval  records  of 
the  time  one  reads  once,  and  once  only,  of  such  a  man. 
He  was  on  board  Sir  Cloudesloy  Shovel's  ship,  the 
Association.  Tiiis  wonderful  person  calculated  the  course 
of  the  ship,  he  discovered  that  the  officers  were  out  in 
their  reckoning,  he  knew  that  they  were  dangerously 
near  the  Scilly  rocks ;  he  said  so.  They  hanged  him 
for  mutiny ;  and  the  next  day  the  ship  ran  upon  these 
rocks,  and  behold  !  they  were  all  dead  men. 

What  probably  happened  was  this  ; — On  the  discovery 
that  there  was  on  board  an  al)le  seaman,  a  volunteer,  who 
understood  the  art  of  navigation,  tlie  man  M'ould  have 
been  picked  out  and  kept  on  deck  engaged  in  navigating 
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the  ship.  He  would  have  l)een  told  off  to  help  in  the 
duties  of  the  master.  One  solitary  scrap  of  paper  re- 
niaius  in  Cook's  handwriting  which  belongs  to  this  period. 
It  is  cut  out  of  a  book,  it  is  dated  "  Wednesday,  Nov. 
3rd,  175G,"  and  it  contains  certain  calculations,  appar- 
ently in  navigation.  It  is  perhaps  a  rough  or  draft  log- 
l)ook.  Therefore,  a  year  after  In's  volunteering.  Cook 
was  no  longer  a  common  sailor,  but  doing  the  work  of 
the  master's  branch.  Was  he  promoted  to  the  acting 
rank  of  master's  mate  ? 

Ho  was  really  made  master's  mate  two  years  after  his 
enlistment,  and  appointed  to  the  reinbroh',  on  board 
which  ship  he  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Louisl)urg. 

He  was  not  without  some  interest.  The  then  member 
for  Scarboroiu';h,  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Captain  Palliser  on  Cook's  enlistment,  reconmiending 
the  young  man  to  his  notice.  ^^'hy  shovdd  Mr, 
Os])aldiston  interfere  in  his  behalf?  Fountain  Went- 
woith  Osljaldiston  was  the  fourth  son  of  an  Osltaldiston 
of  Hunmanby,  near  Filey.  They  were  a  very  considerable 
family,  lords  of  Ilavercroft.  There  were  five  sons,  two 
of  them  successively  members  for  Scarborougli ;  one  was 
Bishop  of  London.  Ali  died  without  issue.  It  is  a  long 
journey  from  Great  Aj  ion  to  llunmaid)y,  but  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  il  was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Skottowe 
tliat  the  letter  was  written.  However  that  may  be,  in 
the  year  1759  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master, 
and  appointed  to  the  Gnunpm  sloop.  May  the  10th.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  former  master  of  the  Grampus  had  re- 
t\.  (I  d  to  his  ship.  Cook's  appointment  was  transferred  to 
the  Garland.  Itwasdiscovered  that  thoGarhoid  had  already 
sailed.  Cook  was  then  appointed  to  tlie  Mercury,  So  far, 
then,  this  young  man  had  done  pretty  well.  To  rise  from  a 
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collier's  apprentico  to  be  master,  not  master's  mate,  but 
full  master,  on  board  a  king's  ship  l)y  the  age  of  thirty 
must  be  considered  creditable  indeed.  No  doubt  at  the 
time  Cook  thought  he  had  touched  the  higliest  point. 

We  may  now  consider  Jioav  far  advanced  lie  was  at 
this  time  in  scientific  attainment.  His  practical  seaman- 
ship recommended  him  for  promotion.  What  was  it 
that  recommended  him  for  the  services  he  was  imme- 
diately to  perform?  Kippis  tells  the  story  in  words 
which  there  is  no  need  to  alter. 

The  (le.«tination  of  the  Mcrcimj  was  to  North  Aniovir'i, 
where  she  joined  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Chari'S 
Saunders,  wliich,  in  conjunctiou  with  the  land  forces  undei 
General  Wolfe,  was  engaged  in  the  famous  siege  of  Quebec. 
During  that  siege  a  dangerous  and  difllcult  service  was  neces- 
sary to  be  performed.  This  was  to  take  the  soundings  in 
the  channel  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  island 
of  Orleans  and  the  north  shore,  directlv  in  tlie  front  of  the 
French  fortified  camp  at  ^Montmorency  and  Beauport,  in 
order  to  enable  the  admiral  to  place  ships  against  the  enemy'.4 
1)atteries,  an<l  to  cover  our  army  in  a  general  attack  which 
the  heroic  Wolfe  intended  to  make  on  the  camp.  Captain 
Palliser,  in  conserpience  of  his  acfpiaintc'ince  with  Mr.  Cook's 
sagacity  and  resolution,  reconnnended  him  to  the  service, 
and  he  performed  it  in  the  most  ccmiplete  manner.  In  this 
business  he  was  employed  during  the  night  time  lor  several 
nights  together.  At  length  he  was  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
who  collected  a  great  number  of  Indians  and  canoes  in  a 
wood  near  the  waterside,  which  were  launched  in  the  night 
for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  him  and  cutting  him  olT. 
On  tliis  occasion  he  had  a  very  narrow  escai)e.  lie  was 
obliged  to  run  for  it,  and  jtushed  on  shore  on  the  island  of 
Orleans,  near  the  guard  of  the  English  hos])ital.  Some  of 
the  Indians  entered  at  the  stern  fif  tlie  boat  as  ^Mr.  Cook 
leaped  out  at  the  bow ;  and  th(>  boat,  which  was  a  barge 
belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  war,  was  carried  away  in 
triumph.     However,  he  furnished  the  admiral  with  as  correct 
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iiiid  coniplch^  a  diauylit  of  flie  channel  and  soundings  as 
could  have  Leen  nuule  after  our  C()untr3'nien  Avere  in  possession 
of  Quebec.  Sir  Hugh  Pallisur  has  good  reason  to  believe 
that  before  this  time  Mr.  (Jook  had  scarcely  ever  used  a 
]it'ucil,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  drawing.  ]'>ut  such 
was  his  capacity  that  he  .speedily  made  himself  master  of 
t'Veiy  object  to  which  he  apjdied  his  attention. 

Another  important  service  was  i)erformed  by  Mr.  Cook 
while  the  Jleet  continued  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The 
navigation  of  that  river  is  exceedingly  dillicult  and  hazardous. 
It  was  ])articularly  so  to  the  English,  who  were  then  in  a 
great  measure  strangers  to  this  part  of  North  America,  and 
who  had  no  chart  on  the  correctness  of  which  they  could 
(Icjiend.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  liy  the  admiral  that 
Mr.  Cook  should  be  employed  to  survey  those  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec  which  navigators  had  experienced  to  be 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  and  he  executed 
the  business  with  the  same  diligence  and  skill  of  which  lie 
had  already  a  I  ford  -d  :<o  hap])y  a  s])ecimen.  When  he  had 
linished  the  undertaking,  his  chart  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
was  published,  with  soundings  and  directions  for  sailing  in 
Ihnt  river.  Of  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  this  chart  it  is 
sufficient  to  .say  that  it  hath  never  since  been  fountl  necessary 
to  jjublish  any  other.  One  which  has  appeared  in  France  is 
only  a  copy  of  the  author's  on  a  reduced  scale. 


Snch  were  the  services  which  lie  performed  within  a 
I'V  '\oeks  after  his  uppointnicnt  as  master.  It  is  clear 
lliub  f  uoli  work  would  never  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
youi.  '  ir..)\  who  possessed  no  other  qualitications  than  the 
knowledge  of  liandling  a  ship.  One  does  not  generally 
step  all  at  once  from  the  rank  of  able  seaman  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  most  important  chart  and  the  examination  of 
a  difficult  sea-way.  Nor  were  Cook's  previous  services  the 
only  reason  why  he  should  he  selected  from  all  the  officers 
)f  the  fleet  for  the  important  duty.  Special  knowledge, 
well  as  special  nptitude,  must  have  been  understood. 
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These  considerations  prove  that  he  already  possessed 
special  knowledge.  How  he  acquired  it,  by  whose  assist- 
ance, who  lent  him  books,  how  he  found  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  impossible  to  learn.  Most  of  this  knowledge 
must  have  been  learned  during  the  four  years  in  the  Koyal 
Navy.  It  must,  hoAvever,  be  noted  that  there  is  no  other 
case  on  record  in  which  a  sailor  boy  starting  in  the  very 
lowest  place  with  the  humblest  origin  and  the  very 
sma]]<  ?^  oi^tfit  of  learning,  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be 
promov.  u  thirty  to  the  rank  of  master  in  the  king's 
navy,  anu  immediately  afterwards  to  be  selected  for 
the  performance  of  a  piece  of  work  requiring  great 
technical  knowledge,  and — one  Avould  think — consider- 
able experience. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  several  portraits 
remain  of  him.  The  best  seems  to  be  that  by  Webber, 
the  artist  of  his  third  voyage.  Every  biography  ought, 
at  that  point  when  the  keynote  of  the  character  is  struck, 
to  establish  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  true 
effigies  of  the  man.  One  is  not  in^^orested  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  James  Cook,  mate  of  a  collier  ;  but  when 
James  Cook  has  become  a  master  in  the  Koyal  Navy, 
■when  the  really  im])ortant  step  in  his  career  has  been 
taken  in  the  execution  of  si)ecial  service  by  special 
appointment,  it  is  time  that  we  should  learn  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  to  those  who  only  looked  upon 
him.  We  know  a  man  when  wo  have  seen  him,  when 
we  have  spoken  with  him  or  heard  him  speak,  when  wo 
have  read  his  books  or  his  letters,  and  when  we  know 
what  he  has  done.  Cook's  voice  is  not  iften  heard ;  for 
the  most  part  others  speak  for  him  and  of  him ;  but  his 
portrait  remains. 
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Ho  was,  to  begin  with,  over  six  feet  high,  thin  and 
s[)are ;  his  head  was  small ;  his  forehead  was  broad ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown,  rolled  back  and  tied  behind 
ill  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  his  nose  was  long  and 
straight ;  his  nostrils  clear  and  finely  cut ;  his  cheek- 
l)ones  were  high — a  feature  which  illustrated  his  Scotch 
descent ;  his  eyes  were  brown  and  small,  ])ut  well  set, 
quick,  and  piercing ;  his  eyebrows  were  large  and  bushy ; 
his  chin  was  round  and  full ;  his  mouth  firmly  set ;  his 
face  long.  It  is  an  ^nstere  face,  but  striking.  One 
thinks,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  without  having  been 
told  whose  face  this  is,  in  the  portrait,  we  miglit  know 
it  as  the  face  of  a  man  remarkable  for  patience,  resolu- 
tion, perseverance,  and  indomitable  courage.  The  por- 
traits of  naval  worthies  are  sometimes  disappointing — 
the  faces  of  some  gallant  admirals  have  even,  if  one  may 
respectfully  use  the  word,  a  fatuous  exi)ression,  no  doubt 
the  fault  of  the  rascal  painter.  That  of  James  Cook 
satisfies.  It  is  a  face  worthy  of  the  navigator.  Such 
was  the  appearance  of  the  man :  tall,  thin,  grave,  even 
austere.  As  for  his  personal  habits,  he  was,  as  all 
agree,  of  rol)ust  constitution,  inured  to  labour,  and 
(:ii[)al)le  of  undergoing  the  severest  hardships.  Every 
north-easterly  gale  that  bufteted  the  collier's  boy  in 
the  fJerman  Ocean,  every  night  sjient  in  hattling  with 
the  winter  gales  })etween  Newcastle  and  the  port  of 
London,  helped  to  build  up  this  strength  and  endurance. 
He  was  able  to  eat  without  difficulty  the  coarsest  and 
the  most  ungrateful  food — on  what  luxuries  are  even  the 
mates  of  a  collier  nourished  %  "  CIreat  was  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  submitted  to  every  kind  of  self- 
denial."      A  man  who  felt  no  hardships,  who  desired  no 
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better  fare  than  was  served  out  to  his  men,  who  looked 
on  rough  weather  as  the  chief  part  of  life,  who  was 
never  sick,  and  never  tired — where  was  there  his  like  % 

And  a  man  who  never  rested  :  he  was  always  at  work. 
"  During  his  long  and  tedious  voyages,"'  writes  Captain 
King  after  his  death,  "  his  eagerness  and  activity  were 
never  in  the  least  degree  abated.  No  incidental  tempta- 
tion would  detain  him  for  a  moment ;  even  those  in- 
tervals of  recreation  which  sometimes  unavoidably 
occurred,  and  were  looked  for  by  us  with  a  longing  that 
persons  who  have  experienced  the  fatigues  of  service 
will  readily  excuse,  were  submitted  to  by  him  with  a 
certain  impatience  whenever  they  could  not  be  employed 
in  making  a  further  provision  for  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  his  designs." 

When  we  have  read  so  far  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  hasty  temper  and  liable  to 
passion.  A  man  who  was  never  tired,  never  wanting 
to  sit  do'i'n  and  r^'st,  impatient  of  enforced  leisure,  care- 
less about  luxuries,  incessantly  at  work, — how  should  he 
be  anything  but  hasty  and  j)assionate  when  he  found  his 
plans  obstructed  by  the  weakness  or  the  laziness  of 
menl 

All  that  follows  will  illustrate  the  fidelity  of  this  por- 
f,,  trait.  The  man  commanded  unbounded  respect,  fear, 
'i  obedience,  and  confidence  from  his  crew.  What  his 
private  and  intimate  friends  said  and  thought  of  him  is 
unknown  to  us.  Beneath  the  austere  commander  there 
was,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  a  kindly  and  human  heart.  We 
must  look  for  proof  to  the  journals  of  his  voyages,  be- 
cause of  his  private  letters,  there  survive  only  three  or 
four  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Whitby. 
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His  private  life — how  he  lived  and  talked  at  home  and 
among  his  old  friends  and  cronies — is  almost  as  much  lost 
to  us  as  the  private  life  of  Shakespeare.  Certainly  he  had 
some  friends — it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  very  few.  For, 
if  we  consider,  the  course  of  his  life  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  was  not  such  as  to  continue  the  old  friendships. 
The  rude  sailors  among  whom  his  boyhood  was  passed, 
the  rough  officers  of  the  merchant  service  among  whom 
he  spent  his  early  manhood — those  people  could  hardly 
have  anything  more  in  common  with  the  most  scientific 
officer  in  His  Majesty's  Navy.  James  Cook,  master, 
oecnpied  a  rank  very  far  above  that  of  many  of  his 
former  associates.  When  one  rises  in  the  world  it  is 
necessary  to  abandon  many  old  acquaintances  ;  those 
loft  behind  are  apt  to  complain,  but  they  forget  the 
great  gulf  that  success  and  promotion  make  between 
old  acquaintances.  Most  of  Cook's  old  shipmates  were 
still  before  the  mast;  the  rest  were  still  navigating 
merchant  vessels,  for  the  most  part  looking  on  a  warm 
loom  in  a  Whitby  tavern,  with  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of 
punch,  as  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  sensible  man's 
time  ashore.  With  such  as  these  what  had  Cook  to  do  % 
Nor,  indeed,  would  ho  readily  make  friends  in  the  navy, 
except  with  those  of  his  superior  officers  who  discovered 
his  worth  and  knew  how  to  value  his  qualities.  He  had 
few  private  friends ;  if  there  had  been  many,  legends 
would  have  survived  from  some  ;  there  would  have  been 
old  men  proud  to  tell  how  Captain  Cook — the  great 
captain — was  an  old  friend  ;  how  he  would  come  and  talli 
during  the  brief  visits  home ;  what  things  he  brought  them 
from  abroad, — a  conch  from  Tahiti,  a  piece  of  coral  from 
New  Caledonia,  a  tomahawk  from  New  Zealand.    Long 
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after  life  is  over  for  every  great  man  there  survive  such 
memories,  for  they  have  had  their  private  friends ;  but 
Cook  had  no  friends,  and  no  such  memories  are  gathered 
round  his  name.  It  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  Cook  was  killed ;  men  are  living  still  who  might 
have  talked  with  such  old  friends  of  Cook.  Why,  I 
myself,  I  who  write  this  book,  have  talked  with  a  man 
who  was  a  page  to  Marie  Antoinette ;  I  myself,  but  little 
beyond  the  tenth  lustrum,  have  talked  with  one  who 
was  a  drummer-boy  to  Henri  Larochejaquelin ;  I  have 
talked  with  those  who  fought  at  Copenhagen,  the  Nile, 
and  Trafalgar ;  and  had  Captain  Cook  left  private  and 
personal  friends,  I  might  have  talked  with  their  sons, 
and  heard  what  things  the  great  man  had  said,  because 
their  memory  would  have  been  cherished  in  the  family. 
Again,  some  men  are  so  self-reliant,  and  some  are  so 
constantly  absorbed  in  their  work,  that  they  want  none 
of  the  sympathies  and  the  supports  of  friendship.  When 
Cook  speaks  of  friends  he  means  patrons.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  were  officers  of  the  same  rank  with  him- 
self with  whom  he  could  talk  of  the  social  life  of  which 
he  knew  so  little ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  there  were 
cronies  with  whom  he  would  sit  in  his  front  garden  in 
the  Mile  End  Road,  a  cool  tankard  between  them  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  in  their  hands,  to  gossij)  away  the  after- 
noon, and  while  the  hours  from  dinner  to  supper.  And 
I  cannot,  further,  believe  that  any  old  intimacies — had 
there  been  any — with  the  Whitby  shipmates  were  still 
maintained.  Therefore  I  think  that  Cook  had  very  few 
private  friends. 

The  post  of  master,  which  lasted  until  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  followed  by  that  of  navigating  lieu- 
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tenant,  now  also  abolished,  was  the  survival  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  practice  of  appointing  as 
captain  a  soldier  who  had  no  knowledge  of  navigation, 
l)ut  was  to  command  the  fighting.  The  duties  of 
the  master,  as  laid  down  in  the  sailor's  Vade  Mecum  of  the 
year  1 780,  were  briefly  :  To  navigate  the  ship  under  the 
directions  of  her  superior  officer,  to  see  that  the  log- 
book was  kept,  to  inspect  all  stores  and  provisions,  to 
stow  the  hold,  trim  the  ship,  take  care  of  the  ballast, 
to  observe  coasts,  shoals,  and  rocks,  and  to  sign 
vouchers  and  accounts  In  other  words,  he  was  the 
chief  executive  officer  on  board.  His  scale  of  pay  shows 
the  importance  of  his  post.  It  varied  from  £4  a  month 
on  board  a  Sixth  Rate  to  £d  :  2s.  a  month  on  a  First  Rate. 
As  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  did  not  exceed  £7  a  month 
on  a  First  Rate,  the  master  was  thought  of  more  import- 
ance than  a  lieutenant.  The  surgeon  was  paid  £5  a 
month  ;  the  captain  eight  guineas  a  month  on  a  Sixth 
Kate  and  £28  on  a  First  Rate.  Besides  their  pay  the 
officers  were  entitled  to  the  same  rations  as  the  men, 
and  though  they  commuted  the  rations  and  brought  on 
board  their  own  stores,  it  is  evident  from  the  low  rate 
of  pay  that  for  the  most  part  the  officers  must  have 
fared  very  little  better  than  the  men.  This,  indeed,  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  pages  of  Smollett.  The  full 
weekly  allowance  of  provisions  for  every  man  was  as 
follows.  This  was  to  be  reckoned  apart  from  fresh 
fish,  which  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  as  caught 
without  any  reduction  in  the  regular  allowance.  On 
the  whole,  comimring  it  with  the  modern  allowance, 
Jack  of  the  last  century  seems  to  have  been  better  ott' 
than  Jack  of  the  present. 
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Seven  pounds  of  biscuit. 
Seven  gallons  of  beer. 
Two  poumls  of  pork. 
Four  pounds  of  beef. 


One  quart  of  pcdse. 
Three  J)int8  of  oatinciil. 
Six  ounces  of  butter. 
Twelve  ounces  of  cheese.^ 


As  I'cgards  water,  one  ton  of  water  was  allowed  for 
every  hundred  men  per  month.  There  were  no  rations 
of  mm,  but  the  regulations  provided  that  on  foreign 
voyages,  where  beer  could  not  be  procured,  the  m.en  might 
have  half  a  pint  of  rum,  brandy,  or  arrack  in  lieu  of 
beer.  As  yet  no  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  was  served  out  to 
the  sailors.  The  national  drink  —  the  drink  of  the 
people — was  beer ;  they  drank  beer  for  breakfast,  beer 
for  dinner,  beer  for  supper,  and  beer  at  all  other  times 
when  they  could  get  it.  A  gallon  of  beer,  four  quarts 
or  eight  pints,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance— an  affectionate  and  kindly  allowance — for  the 
daily  drink ;  its  substitute,  when  there  was  no  beer,  of 
half  a  pint  of  rum  or  brandy  would  be  more  than  most 
of  us  moderns  would  care  to  take  in  the  day,  however 
much  diluted.      No  tobacco  was  served  out;   but  the 

'  Oil  comparing  the  daily  allowance  of  the  last  with  that  of  the 
present  century  we  have 


Then. 
One  pound  of  biscuit. 

One  gallon  of  beer. 


Six-sevenths  of  a  pound  of  meat. 

One-seventh  of  a  cpiart  of  pease. 

Three-sevenths  of  a  peck  of  oat- 
meal. 

Six  -  sevenths  of  an  ounce  of 
butter. 

One  and  five-sevenths  of  an  ounce 
of  cheese. 


Now. 

One    pound    and    a    quarter    of 

biscuit,   or  one  pound   and  a 

half  of  bread. 
One   ounce    cocoa,    one  -  quarter 

ounce   tea,  two  ounces  sugar, 

lialf  gill  rum. 
One  pound  of  meat. 
Half  a  pound  of  vegetables. 


No  oatmeal,   no  butter    and  no 
cheese. 
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purser  could  sell  it  to  the  men  "  in  some  public  place," 
iiud  in  quiin'  Ities  not  exceeding  two  pounds  for  any  one 
man  in  one  month.  Half  a  pound  of  tobacco  a  week — 
over  one  ounce  a  day — is  a  liberal  allowance.  Jack,  no 
doubt,  already  practised  afloat  the  delectable  and  delicate 
liabit  of  chewing,  but  as  he  was  oidy  allowed  tobacco 
when  ott'  duty,  he  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
through  an  ounce  a  day.  That  they  did  smoke  pipes  is 
certain  from  the  general  instructions  in  the  duties  of  a 
lieutenant  that  he  is  not  to  permit  smoking  between 
decks.  As  for  the  use  of  wine  by  the  officers,  nothing  is 
said.  The  captain's  table  seems  to  have  been  always  pro- 
vided with  Madeira,  a  favourite  wine  at  sea  ;  that  of  the 
ofhcers  would  be  perhaps  supplied  from  their  own  stores 
as  long  as  these  held  out ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  few  of  the  officers  were  men  of  i)rivate  fortunes, 
und  even  a  lieutenant's  pay  would  not  stand  the  daily 
(ixhibition  of  Madeira.  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  the 
drinking  of  tea  or  coffee  in  Cook's  Voyages  either  as  a 
daily  practice  or  an  exceptional  thing.  But  thoy  had 
some  vessels  on  board  which  they  could  use  as  tea})ots, 
l>ccause  they  are  mentioned  by  name  when  the  spruce  tea 
brewed  in  Dusky  Bay  is  described.  Certainly  Captain 
Cook  was  not  brought  up  on  teo,  coffee,  or  chocolate. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Cook  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Mercury  to  the  Nmihumherland,  a  first- 
rate  man-of-war,  the  Admiral's  ship.  They  wintered  at 
flalifax ;  during  the  winter  Cook  is  said  to  have  first 
begun  the  study  of  geometry,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  amount  of  mathematics  required  for  the 
practice  of  marine  surveying,  taking  observations, 
making    charts,  calculating  latitudes  and  longitudes,  is 
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not  very  considerable  ;  but  that  a  man  should  actually 
begin  the  study  of  mathematics  after  thirty,  and  after 
performing  surveys  and  making  charts,  can  hardly  bo 
believed.  That  Cook  spent  a  laborious  winter  working 
at  those  branches  of  mathematical  science  which  are 
concerned  with  navigation,  that  he  advanced  himself 
considerably,  and  that  he  brought  a  clear  head  and  a 
strong  will  to  the  work,  may  be  and  must  be  believed. 

The  Northumherhind  returned  to  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1762,  and  on  December  21st  of  that  year 
Cook  was  married.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Margaret's,  Barking,  Essex. 


James    Cook    of  y*   Parisli   of   St.  Paul,    Sliadwell,   in 
y*  county  of  Middlesex,    Bachelor,   and   Elizabeth  Iktts  of 
y*  Parisli  of  Barking'  in   y®  county  of  Essex,  Spinster,  v 
married  in  this   church   by  y"  Archbishop  of  Canterbi 
licence    this    21st  day  of   December    one   thousand   seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two. 

By    George  Downing, 

Vicar  of  Little  Wakering,  Essex. 

The  signatures  follow  with  those  of  the  witnesses, 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Itev.  Canon  Bennett  of  Shrewton, 
Wilts,  for  information  respecting  Elizabeth  Batts  which 
no  one  else  now  possesses.  She  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  middle-class  family,  connected  with  various 
manufactures  and  industries.  Charles  Smith,  her  grand- 
father, Avas  a  currier,  carrj'ing  on  business  in  Bermondsey. 
His  son  Charles  was  a  shipping  agent  in  the  Custom- 
House.  His  daughter  Mary  married,  first,  one  John 
Batts,  who  was  in  business  at  Wapping ;  and  secondly, 
John  Blackburn,  in  business  at  Shadwell.  Mrs.  Cook's 
first  cousin,  Charles  Smith,  became  a  very  successful 
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nianufacturcr  of  watches  and  clocks.  His  house  and 
factory  were  in  Bunhill  Row.  His  eldest  son  Isaac,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  first  and  second  voyages, 
subsequently  retired  with  the  rank  of  admiral.  His 
second  son  Charles,  of  Merton  Abbey,  possessed  consider- 
able property  in  Merton  and  elsewhere.  For  Cook  to 
marry  into  so  substantial  and  respectable  a  family  marks 
a  social  lift  corresponding  to  his  promotion  in  the  navy. 
There  is  more  to  say  about  this  lady  later  on.  Mean- 
time, my  authority,  who  remembers  her  perfectly  well 
— she  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age — bears  testimony 
to  the  full  that  her  appearance  in  age  showed  how 
singularly  beautiful  she  must  have  been  in  youth,  that 
her  maimers  were  good  and  full  of  dignity,  and  that 
she  was  well  educated.  She  loved  to  tell  how  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding  she  walked  with  Mr.  Cook  across 
the  meadows  to  the  church.  Therefore  slie  was  living 
outside  the  town  of  Barking,  As  her  grandfather  came 
originally  from  Essex,  she  was  probably  staying  with 
relations.  The  newly-married  pair  went  to  live  in  Shad- 
well,  where  Mrs,  Cook's  mother,  then  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
resided.  Afterwards  they  ren*  wed  to  the  Mile  End 
Uoad. 

Cook  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age.  The  spells 
of  domestic  felicity  which  ho  was  destined  to  enjoy 
were  both  short  and  few.  Four  months  after  his 
marriage  his  services  were  applied  for  by  Captain 
Graves,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  for  the  survey  of 
Newfoundland,  Accordingly,  in  April  1763,  he  went 
out  and  surveyed  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St. 
Pierre,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  French  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  were  about  to  be  occupied  by  them. 
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This  job  finished,  he  returned  to  England.  Early  in 
1764,  however,  his  constant  friend  and  palron,  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  having  been  appointed  Governor  and 
Commodore  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  ottered 
Cook  an  appointment  as  marine  surveyor  of  those 
shores.  A  schooner,  the  Grenville,  was  placed  uiide^ 
his  command,  and  in  April  he  sailed  for  his  station. 
Every  autumn  he  returned  to  England,  and  every 
spring  he  went  out  again.  This  is  proved  by  the 
dates  of  his  children's  births.  The  Avork  lasted  till  fhi 
year  1767.  During  these  four  years  he  executed  a 
great  amount  of  surveying,  and  drew  ch.'irts  which 
are  still  in  use.  He  also  explored  a  part  of  that  great 
island  of  Newfoundland,  the  interior  of  which  is  still 
almost  as  little  known  as  in  the  days  when  Cook  dis- 
covered its  chain  of  lakes  and  followed  up  the  streams. 
In  1766  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
London,  entitled  "  An  Observation  of  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  at  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  5th  August  1766, 
with  the  Longitude  of  the  Place  of  Observation  deduced 
from  it."'  There  were  not  many  officers  in  the  Royal 
Navy  of  that  time  Avho  were  capable  of  tiking  such  an 
observation,  or  of  making  any  deductions  from  it 

In  the  autumn  of  1767  he  returned  home,  his  Avorlc 
in  America  completed,  and  thus  the  .second  chapter  of 
his  life  closed.  He  was  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age ; 
he  had  been  at  sea  for  five-and-twenty  years,  lint  the 
best  part  of  his  life  was  before  him ;  all  its  honour,  its 
highest  interest,  its  best  excitement,  its  greatest  rewards. 
What  followed  were  years  of  endurance  and  liardship  ; 
he  was  prepared  for  them  by  his  long  service  on  the 
cold  and  stormy  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  by  the 
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rough  and  simple  fare  on  which  he  had  subsisted  from 
childhood,  })y  his  long  companionship  with  rough  and 
illiterate  sailors,  whose  wants,  whose  virtues,  and  whose 
vices  he  knew  bettor  than  any  other  officer  of  his 
time. 

One  knows  not  what  mav  have  been  his  ambition  : 
jjrobably  to  continue  in  survey  work  and  cartography ; 
one  hardly  supposes  that,  after  such  an  office  as  Cook 
had  held  in  Newfoundland,  he  would  greatly  desire  to 
sail  as  master  even  on  a  finstr rater.  He  could  hardly 
have  looked  for  such  work  as  fell  into  his  hands.  Many 
men,  it  is  said,  fail  because  they  never  get  a  chance  of 
shoAving  the  world  what  they  can  do.  This  may  be 
true  of  one  or  two  professions — the  bar,  for  instance,  or 
medicine,  but  it  is  not  true  of  any  other  calling. 
Least  of  all  is  it  the  case  in  the  services,  M'h.ere  a  man 
nmst  be  discovered  if  he  be  a  good  man.  There  is, 
Iiowover,  a  better  way  of  putting  it.  Many  a  ma.n 
might  rise  to  the  highest  distinction,  as  well  as  those 
who  do,  had  they  the  chance.  As  it  is,  their  chances 
!(;ad  thera  only  to  the  lower  heights.  Thus  there  may 
have  been  other  men  in  the  service  as  well  qualified  as 
-lames  Cook  to  command  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I 
doubt  it — but  thare  may  have  been.  The  man  was 
ready,  the  chance  came  to  him,  and  he  j>roved  himself 
equal  to  hi-i  fortune. 
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On  the  25th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1513,  Balboa 
first  caught  sight  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more  the  Spaniards 
regarded  the  Pacific  as  their  own  possession ;  the  sea 
seemed  closed  to  the  world,  except  by  one  difficult  and 
dangerous  portal.  This  entrance  itself  was  defended 
not  only  by  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  by  a  strange 
superstition.  Everybody,  it  was  observed,  who  had  to 
do  with  the  first  passage  by  Magellan  came  to  a  bud 
end.  The  captain  was  murdered  in  a  brawl  ])y  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines ;  Ruy  Falero,  one  of  his 
company,  died  raving  mad ;  the  sailor  De  Lepe,  who 
first  sighted  the  straits  from  the  mast-licad,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Algerines,  became  renegade,  and  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  False  Prophet,  by  which,  of 
course,  he  lost  his  everlasting  soul.  Nay,  Balboa  hrm- 
selt  was  beheaded.  And  when  ships  afterwards  began 
to  attcmi)t  the  straits,  they  were  constantly  driven  back 
by  winds  and  storms,  which  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Castilian  king. 

The  first,  however,  to  sail  ui)on  these  waters  was  Ponce 
de  Leon,  two  yeaivs  after  their  discovery.  He  caused 
two  or  three  small  boats  to  be  carried  across  the  isthmus, 
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and  sailed  along  the  coast  about  Panama,  In  the  year 
1517  he  founded  the  city  of  Panama,  four  miles  from  its 
])rescnt  site.  He  also  attempted  to  build  ships  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  was  forced  to  desist,  because  the  timber 
he  used  became  instantly  penetrated  and  devoured  by 
worms. 

Let  us  follow  briefly  in  this  chapter  the  history  of 
discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  first  launch  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's  boats  to  the  time  when  Cook  sailed 
upon  his  first  voyage.  You  may  take  a  great  sheet  of 
paper  and  lay  down  on  its  eastern  side  a  short  line  of 
the  coast  round  Panama ;  on  the  western  side  some  im- 
perfect fragments  of  the  great  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  Java.  The  whole  of  the  sheet,  save  for  these  fra.LT- 
merits,  must  be  painted  black — it  is  absolutely  unknown. 
As  one  navigator  after  another  traverses  the  ocean,  a  new 
line  of  light  runs  out  wherever  he  leaves  the  beaten  track. 
Each  voyage  outside  that  beaten  track  leaves  a  belt  of 
light  no  more  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Vou  will  see 
that  even  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  y\  rs  the  blackness 
of  great  portions  is  wholly  unrelieved  1/  any  such  brnad 
line  of  light.  You  will  understand  by  such  a  method 
what  kind  of  task  lay  before  the  men  who  set  forth 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  upon  those  unknown  waters. 

It  was  only  six  years  after  the  discovery  by  Balboa, 
n!>mely  in  the  year  If)! 9,  that  Magellan  found  and 
I'assed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name ;  when 
lie  emerged  into  the  Pacific  his  ideji  was  to  sail  across  to 
the  Moluccas;  he  therefore  held  a  N.W.  course,  one 
which,  unfortunately  for  him,  caused  him  to  pass  by  all 
the  great  archij)elagoes  an<l  the  coast  of  Australia.  He 
found  certain  small  islands,  !jut  their  names  and  positions 
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cannot  with  any  certainty  be  laid  down.  His  ship 
reached  the  Moluccas  in  safety,  but  without  her  captain, 
who  was  lying  buried  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  year  1525  a  very  important  expedition  was 
sent  out  to  the  Pacific  by  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was 
commanded  by  Don  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyasa,  and  con- 
sisted of  seven  ships  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  achieved  the  passage  of  the  straits  in  safety,  coasted 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  having  reached  the  latitude  of 
13°  N.  he  steered  a  westward  course  along  that  parallel 
and  arrived  at  the  Ladrones.  His  course  was  afterwards 
blindly  followed  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  the  cause 
why,  while  they  held  almost  undisturbed  possession  of 
those  seas,  they  made  no  progress  in  its  exploration.  It 
was  Loyasa  who  discovered  the  north  coast  of  Papua. 
Meantime,  in  the  far  east,  the  extension  of  trade  was 
causing  the  discovery  of  ne^^  lands.  Sanvedra,  sailing 
from  Gilolo,  followed  the  coast  of  Papua  for  a  good 
distance,  and  discovered  in  lat.  5°  N.  the  islands  which 
he  called  Los  Pintados  and  Los  Buenos  Jardines.  In 
1 542  Japan  was  first  visited. 

In  the  same  year  Villalobos  crossed  the  Pacific  on  the 
same  parallel  as  Loyasa.  After  this  very  little  was  done 
for  some  years.  Many  iittempts  proved  failures :  some 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  straits,  some  through  bad 
weather,  some  through  the  death  of  the  captain.  The 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  Masaf  nera  were  discovered 
in  15G3 ;  those  of  the  Galapagos  in  1550. 

A  chart  of  the  Pacific  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  its  discovery, 
shows  the  western  coast  of  South  America  laid  down 
tolerably  well,  except  that  of  Southern  Chili ;  the  coast 
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of  North  America  has  been  followed  as  far  north  as 
California,  which  in  some  maps  appears  as  an  island, 
and  in  others  as  a  peninsula.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  chart  one  observes  a  part  of  China,  a  part  of  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  the  Ladrones. 
There  are  one  or  two  amall  islands  laid  down  with  no 
certainty  of  latitude  or  longitude,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Papua  is  indicated.  Nothing  whatever  is  as  yet  known 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  is,  however,  an 
imaginary  southern  continent  laid  down  with  great,  bold- 
ness. The  existence  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita  had 
in  fact  already  begun  to  haunt  men's  minds.  It  was 
said  that  Juan  Fernandez  had  actually  landed  on  this 
continent  and  found  there  a  white  people,  civilised,  well 
formed,  well  clothed.  It  was  within  a  month's  sail  of 
Chili.     But  no  one  else  ever  found  this  continent. 

It  was  in  the  year  1573  that  Drake  climbed  the  hill 
and  the  tree  upon  its  summit  from  which  could  be  seen 
jjoth  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  "  Almighty 
(Jod  !  "  ho  exclaimed,  "of  Thy  goodness  give  me  life  and 
leave  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  upon  that  sea." 
Now  there  was  with  the  i)arty  that  day  an  Englishman 
named  John  Oxenham — spelt  Oxnam.  This  man,  a 
fellow  full  of  resolution,  conceived  a  brilliant  project, 
lie  would  get  together  a  party,  cross  the  isthmus  with 
them,  capture  first  a  small  ship  and  then  a  l)ig  ship,  and 
rove  the  seas,  plundering  the  Spaniards  and  sailing 
whithersoever  they  listed.  He  partly  carried  this  pro- 
ject into  execution.  That  is  to  say,  he  got  together  his 
company,  crossed  the  isthmus,  and  falling  ui)on  a  small 
craft  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  took  possession  (^f  it.  No 
more  curious  story  belongs  to  this  time  of  adventure. 
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But  the  attempt  ended  badly,  because  the  party  were 
not  strong  enough  to  take  a  bigger  ship  and  had  to  run 
ashore,  where  they  were  all  captured  and  hanged.  Thus 
the  Pacific  destroyed  the  first  Englishman  as  well  as  the 
first  Spaniard  who  attempted  it.  The  toll  of  blood  thus 
exacted,  the  ocean  lay  open  to  Drake.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  coasted  North  America  to  lat.  48°  N.  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Two  hundred 
years  later  Cook  went  out  upon  exactly  the  same  en'and. 

The  way  being  now  known,  the  distance,  and  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  passage,  voyages  across  the 
Pacific  from  New  Spain  to  the  Philippines  and  back 
again  now  began  to  be  not  infrequent.  Many  accounts 
remain  of  such  voyages ;  from  America  westward  the 
ships  always  kept  in  the  same  parallel — that  of  13°  N. 
— as  nearly  as  possible.  There  was  a  fair  wind  and  an 
open  sea.  The  voyage  generally  took  eighty  days.  From 
the  Philippines  to  New  Spain  the  same  course  could 
not  be  always  kept,  but  there  Avas  little  deviation. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  were  by  no  means  unmindful 
of  this  ocean,  into  which  Drake  had  led  the  way.  Two 
or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made, — that  in  the 
year  1582  by  Edward  Fenton  and  Luke  Ward  to  get 
through  the  straits;  that  in  1587  by  Withrington  and 
Lister. 

But  in  1586  Cavendish  sailed  with  his  F^uadron  of 
three  ships, — the  Desire  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  the  Content  of  sixty,  and  the  Jlur/h  Gallant  of  forty, 
with  crews  num})ering  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  all,  and  carrying  two  years'  provisions.  Ho  sailed 
along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  California,  thence  steered 
on  a  south-westerly  course  for  the  Ladrones.     On  the 
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way,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he  fell  in  with  the  great 
j)late  galleon  and  captured  her.  Never  was  such  a 
sjilendid  prize  as  that  of  this  great  ship.  She  had 
lL'2,000  pesos  of  gold  on  hoard,  besides  an  immense 
(|uantity  of  satins,  silk,  musk,  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
tilings.  Naturally  this  good  fortune  stimulated  imitators. 
Cavendish  himself  made  a  second  attempt,  but  the  great 
galleon  was  not  to  be  taken  by  every  one.  One  after 
the  other  half  a  dozen  attempts  Avere  made,  and  all 
failed.  In  1594  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins,  for  instance,  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  taken  prisoner — he  and  his  ship  the 
Dainty.  Such  a  misfortune  daunted  even  the  English 
courage  for  a  while.  In  the  course  of  these  voyages, 
however,  the  Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  by 
Captain  John  Davis,  who  had  already  made  three 
attempts  to  find  the  North -West  passage,  and  whose 
name  survives  in  our  maps  in  Davis'  Straits. 

Meantime  the  Spaniards  continued  their  voyages  of 
discovery,  but  in  a  languid  way,  having  indeed  already 
more  upon  their  hands  than  they  could  well  manage. 
Mendana,  in  1595,  departing  from  the  usual  track, 
sailed  across  the  ocean,  following  as  closely  as  possible 
lat.  14"  S.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Marquesas,  New  Helmdes,  and  Santa  Cruz  groups,  and 
in  1600  a  Spanish  expedition  was  sent  to  sail  along  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
century  the  Dutch  appeared  in  these  seas.  In  1595  the 
"  Five  Ship  "  expedition  from  Rotterdam  set  sail ;  they 
followed  the  usual  line,  but  steered  northwards  and 
touched  at  Japan.  In  1598  Oliver  van  Noort  made  the 
now  familiar  voyage  in  lat.  13"  N. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  troubles  and  civil 
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Avars  at  home  kept  the  English  quiet.  It  is  the  century 
of  the  Dutch.  The  Spaniards,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage  in  search  of  the  southern  continent  <lis- 
covercd — it  was  in  1606 — the  coast  of  Terra  Australis. 

As  for  the  Dutch,  they  sent  out  Joris  Spilbcrgen  in 
1615,  who  sailed  up  the  coast  and  defeated  the  Spanish 
fleet.  They  sent  out  Le  Maire  and  Schoutcn,  v/ho  dis- 
covered the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  to  the  great  uneasiness 
of  the  Spaniards ;  they  also  found  the  Admiralty 
Islands  and  New  Ireland.  In  1626  the  great  Nassau 
fleet  sailed  round  the  world,  but  seems  to  have  done 
little.  In  1639  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  expedition  to 
examine  the  east  coast  of  Great  Tartary  and  to  discover 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Islands.  But  of  course  the  greatest 
Dutch  navigator  was  Tasman,  whose  famous  voyage  was 
begun  from  Batavia  in  the  year  1642.  It  was  not  until 
1667  that  tlio  French  sailed  upon  the  Pacific. 

In  1670  Captain  Narborough  made  his  chart  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  This  was  the  only  important  British 
voyage  of  discovery  belonging  to  the  century.  To  the 
end  of  this  century  belongs  the  period  of  the  Buccaneers, 
which  has  been  already  treated  at  length  in  this  series  by 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  in  his  Life  of  Dampier.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  Cygnd,  the  liochucJc,  the  Cinque  Ports,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Duchess — the  names  of  Morgan,  Sawkins, 
Dampier,  Edward  Cooke,  Woodes  Rogers,  Clapperton, 
and  Shelvocke — belong  to  the  Rovers ;  those  of  Com- 
modore Anson,  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret  to  the  time 
when  the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  pretend,  even  on 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  regard  the  Pacific  as  their 
private  lake.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  had  such 
splendid  opportunities  as  Spain.     One  reads  at  school 
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how  Athens,  when  its  population  grew  too  large,  could 
sliip  off  a  whole  colony  to  some  island  not  far  removed 
— one  envies  the  simplicity  of  emigration  in  those  days. 
But  a  far  greater  ocean  than  the  Mediterranean  was  given 
to  the  Spaniards.  From  the  year  1513,  when  the  Pacific 
was  discovered,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — that  is  to  say,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  Spaniard  lived  secure,  fearing  no  danger, 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  warm  air  that  he 
loved,  with  a  subject  race  to  work  for  him,  in  luxury, 
at  ease,  without  anxiety,  and  wealthy  beyond  any  dream 
possible  to  the  proud  and  poor  hidalgo  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  an  ideal  life.  And  it  lasted  for  eight 
long  generations.  During  this  time  there  was,  doubt- 
less, a  continual  stream  from  the  old  world  of  those  who 
wished  to  share  m  these  good  things.  Those  who  came 
first  got  the  best ;  but  there  was  enough  and  to  spare 
had  the  Spaniard  continued  to  possess  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  But  he  did  not;  he  gave  no  welcome  to 
fresh  blood  ,  he  lost  the  old  spirit  of  adventure  ;  he  even 
lost  his  old  courage ,  lie  became  greedy,  jealous,  and 
lazy  Had  such  a  chance  come  to  Great  Britain,  eveiy 
island  in  the  Pacific  would  have  been  explored  long 
before  the  eighteenth  century;  and  if  there  had  not 
been  planted  upon  every  island  a  little  colony  of  ruling 
Britons  under  their  native  flag,  it  would  have  been 
because  there  were  not  enough  Britons  to  go  round. 

I  say  that  the  Spaniards  were  practically  undisturbed. 
What  did  the  successful  raids  of  Crake,  Cavendish,  and 
the  rest  amount  to  in  all  1  Once  or  twice  the  English 
devils  took  the  great  galleon.  But  only  once  or  twice 
in  all  these  years.    No  .v  and  again,  a  town  was  assaulted 
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and  taken  by  those  pirates.  But  how  many  towns  were 
taken  ?  How  often  were  towns  taken  ?  There  was 
fighting  at  Panama,  at  Guayaquil,  at  Acainilco,  at  Payta 
— but  where  else  %  The  Spanish  Americans  feared  little 
danger ;  they  ran  few  risks  ;  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion they  grew  richer  and  lazier ;  the  old  courage  of  the 
Spaniard  had  entirely  left  him  by  the  third  generation  : 
he  could  no  longer  fight ;  life  had  become  too  easy  for 
him.  But  he  remained  in  i)ossession  because  there  were 
none  to  turn  him  out. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great  southern  continent 
was  actually  going  to  be  discovered  at  last,  and  that  it 
would  not  belong  to  Spain ;  an  immense  and  apparently 
wealthy  country  called  Papua  was  now  known  to  exist ; 
Japan  and  China  had  to  be  reckoned  with ;  the  Dutch 
had  possession  of  Java  and  were  pushing  eastwards; 
English  ships  were  exploring  the  ocean  —  once  the 
Spaniard's  own  ocean  —  in  all  directions;  the  French 
themselves,  last  in  the  field,  had  appeared  :  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  Spain  could  no  longer  even  pretend 
to  keep  out  the  other  nations.  And,  besides,  the 
English  brain  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  the  Pacific, 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  had  been  fired  with  the 
thought  of  the  West  Indies.  Reports  came  home  of 
lovely  islands;  the  EngK^h,  though  as  yet  they  knew 
nothing  of  Hawaii  or  Tahiti,  had  heard  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  Masafuera ;  they  had  read  the  Voyages  of 
AVoodes  Rogers,  of  Clapperton  and  Shelvocke ;  with 
Anson  they  had  visited  the  lovely  Tinian,  Avith  its 
strange  avenues  of  pillars ;  they  knew  of  the  Galapagos, 
the  sea -lions  of  Calif  orniaj  the  Spice  Islands  and  the 
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Ladrones,  the  Ticrra  del  Fucgo  and  its  miserable 
people. 

The  long  smonldering  theory  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent revived  again.  Scientific  men  proved  l)eyond  a 
doubt  that  the  right  balance  of  the  globe  rccjuircd  a 
southern  continent ;  otherwise  it  would  of  course  tip 
over.  Geographers  pointed  out  how  Quiros,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  Tasman  had  all  touched  at  various  points  of 
that  continent.  Men  (jf  imagination  spoko  of  treasures 
I  if  all  kinds  which  would  be  found  there,  and  would 
liclong  to  the  nation  which  should  discover  and  annex 
this  land  ;  they  laid  it  down  on  the  ma])s  and  reckoned 
up  the  various  kinds  of  climate  which  would  be  enjoyed 
in  a  country  stretching  from  the  Southern  Pole  through 
forty  degrees  of  latitude.  The  most  extravagant  ideas 
were  formed  of  what  might  be  found  ;  fictitious  travels 
t'(!d  the  imagination  of  the  people ;  men  confidently 
looked  forward  to  acquiring  a  prolonged  rule  over  other 
golden  lands,  such  as  had  been  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  the  making  and  the  unmaking  of  Spain.  In  every 
age  there  is  always  a  grasping  after  what  seems  to 
promise  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  In  every  ago 
t  here  is  a  Carthage  to  be  destroyed ;  and  irv  every  age 
there  are  half  a  dozen  countries  each  of  which  is  eager 
and  anxi  )iis  to  enact  the  ])art  of  liomc. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  story,  many  times  told 
hut  always  new,  of  the  principal  voyages  of  discovery 
on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  It  would  be  tedious  and 
beyond  these  limits  to  attempt  further  details  or  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  these  hardy  sailors.  To  those  who 
love  a  tale  of  peril  and  of  courage,  there  is  no  better 
reading  than  that  of  the  old  voyagers  from  Columbus, 
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the  first  of  modern  navigators,  down  to  Captain  Cook, 
the  last. 

Wo  have  seen  the  chart  of  the  Pacific  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  the 
eighteenth  before  Cook  began  to  sail  upon  it.  The 
chart  of  1750  shows  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  that  of  1570.  In  the  map  attached  to  Gordon's 
Geograpluj  of  1740  there  are  certain  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive things.  For  instance,  New  Guinea  and  New 
Holland  are  united.  Only  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland 
is  given ;  there  is  a  small  corner  or  angle  of  land  which 
represents  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  California  is  an 
island ;  the  Ladrones  are  named  and  lie  between  lat. 
10°  N.  and  20°  S.  There  are  also  certain  scattered  groups 
of  islands  nameless,  and  apparently  set  down  at  random. 
The  map  is  exactly  similar  to  that  illustrating  Shelvockc's 
voyage  (1726),  save  that  in  Shelvocke's  map  the  islands 
are  named." 

Turning  to  the  letterpress,  Gordon  says,  under  the 
heading  of  **  Terra  Magellanica  "  :  "  Many  things  equally 
foolish  as  ridiculous  are  related  of  this  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  with  which  I  shall  neither  trouble  myself 
or  the  reader."  And  in  Section  XHI,  "  Concerning  Terra 
Australis,"  he  says : 

By  Terra  Antarctica  we  understand  all  those  unknown 
or  slenderly  discovered  countries  towards  the  southern  Parts 
of  the  Globe ;  the  chief  of  whicli  do  bear  the  names  of  New 
Guinea,  New  Zealand,  2Tew  Holland,  and  (which  may  com- 
prehend them  and  all  the  rest)  Terra  Australis  Imognita. 
Which  southern  countries,  though  they  belong  not  to  the 
continent  of  America,  yet  we  choose  to  mention  them  in  this 
place,  since  the  southmost  part  of  the  continent  of  S.  America 
doth  extend  itself  farther  towards  the  S.  than  any  Part  or 
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I  load  land  of  the  old  Continent.  .  .  .  f  eaving  tlieni  therefore 
to  the  discovery  of  future  age.s,  we  pass  on. 


fi 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IV 


The  Ibllowing  is  a  complete  list  of  voyages  round  the  world 
from  Magellan  to  Anson. 


Sailed  from 

Sailed. 

Returned. 

Ferdinand  Magellan 

Seville 

Aug.  10,  1519 

Sept.  8,  1522 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

I'lymouth 

Dec.  20,  1577 

Sept,  16,  1580 

Sir  Thomas  Caven- 

Do. 

July  25,  158G 

Sept.  9,  1588 

dish 

Oliver  vnii  Noord 

Coerce 

Sept.  13,  1598 

Aug.  26,  1601 

(loorgc  Siiilbergen 

Texel 

Aug.  8,  LpH  . 

July  1,  1617 

The  Nassau  Fleet 

Schouten 
&  Le  Maire 

June  24,  1615 

Do. 

^ooke,  Cowley,  and 

Virginia 

Aug.  23,  1683 

Jan.  21,  1686 

Dampier 

William  Dampier 

Do. 

Do. 

Oct.  12,  1686 

Dampier  and  Funntd 
Woodes  Rogers  and 

Tlie  Downs 

Aug.  9,  1703 

Sept.  16,  1706 

Bristol 

June  15,  1708 

Aug.  1,  1711 

Courtney 

John  Clapperton 

riymouth 

Feb.  15,  1719 

Juno  1722 

George  S  lelvocke 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  1,  1722 

Roggeweiii 

Texel 

July  17,  1721 

July  11,  1723 

Commodore  Anson 

St.  Helens 

Sept.  18,  1740  !  June  15,  1744 

1^ 
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COOKS  THREE  PREDECESSORS 


So  greatly  has  the  fame  of  Cook  eclipsed  that  of  his 
predecessors,  that  wo  are  inclined  to  forget  that  his 
century  produced  other  great  navigators  besides  himself. 
Not  to  speak  of  foreign  expeditions,  tliere  were  the 
voyages  of  Anson,  By  ion,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  which 
must,  in  justice  to  Cook  himself,  he  touched  upon  before 
his  own  voyages  are  considered.  Commodoie  Anson's 
course  presents  no  features  of  great  interest.  Like  most 
of  the  early  navigators,  he  steered  northward  after 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  touched  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  coasted  South  America,  stood  in  at  Panama, 
went  out  to  sea  again,  appeared  off  Acapulco,  and  then 
sailed  in  the  parallel  of  13°  N.  to  the  Ladrones.  He 
added  little  to  the  geography  of  the  world. 

Commodore  Byron's  voyage  (1 764-1 7G6)  was  almost 
as  barren  of  results,  although  like  Magellan  he  seemed 
to  avoid  discovering  the  archipelagoes  between  which  he 
passed  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  He  had  with  him  the 
Dolphin,  a  man-of-war  of  the  sixth  rate,  carrying  thirty- 
six  guns,  Avith  a  comi)lement  of  three  lieutenants,  thirty- 
seven  petty  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
the  Tamar  sloop,  sixteen  guns,  under  Captain  Mowat, 
with  three  lieutenants,  twenty-seven  petty  officers,  and 
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ninety  men.  His  general  instructions  were  to  sail  in 
the  southern  seas  and  to  make  such  discoveries  and 
observations  as  he  should  find  possible.  These  insti'uc- 
tions  were  not  communicated  to  the  men  (uitil  they  n-ero 
\vcll  out  at  sea.  Double  pay  was  promised,  with  other 
advantages.  He  sailed  to  Port  Desire,  north  of  the 
Straits,  sighting  the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  way.  He 
then  sailed  into  the  Straits  as  far  as  Port  Famine,  when 
he  was  forced  to  put  back  again.  He  visited  the  Falk- 
laiids — they  had  formerly  been  known  as  Hawkins's 
Maiden  Land  or  Pepys'  Land — and  then  made  another 
attempt  to  get  through  the  Straits.  They  entered  this 
terrible  strait  on  Sundaj'',  February  i7th,  and  came  out 
of  it  on  Tuesday,  April  9th — that  is  to  say,  the  }»assag(! 
of  the  Straits  took  them  Kfty-one  days,  which  must  not 
]jc  considered  a  very  long  time,  considering  the  time 
spent  by  .some  ships  in  the  passage.  Captain  Waliis 
afterwards  spent  four  months  getting  through.  De 
liougainville  took  one  day  longer  than  Byron.  The 
weather  during  the  whole  time  that  Byron  was  in  the 
Straits  he  describes  as  "dreadful  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion." 

On  April  26th  the  ships  were  off  Rfasafucra.  After 
leaving  this  island  Byron  sailed  north  into  lat.  DC 
S.,  when,  like  Magellan,  he  took  a  VV.N.W.  course,  and 
ran  half-M'ay  across  the  ocean  witliout  sig^'ting  an^' 
land.  He  then  an'ived  at  the  northern  end  of  tl»e 
Society  Islands,  discovering  certain  of  the  smaller  out- 
lying islands,  but  missing  Tahiti  and  the  m(ue  irn 
portant  places.  He  then  sailed  N.W.  for  the  Ladroncs, 
iiiscovering  one  or  two  insiguificaiit  islands  on  the 
Wiiy. 
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It  is  an  interesting  voyage,  but  one  feels  that  the 
gallant  commodore  was  not  anxious  to  linger,  and, 
indeed,  his  crew  were  suffering  too  much  from  scurvy  to 
allow  further  delay.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  place,  would 
have  put  in  at  some  island  where  he  could  have  relieved 
and  refreshed  his  men,  and  would  then  have  turned 
back.  But  it  is  not  every  commander  who  can  discover 
islands ;  Byron  had  not  la  main  heiireuse.  Nor  is  it  every 
commander  who  loves  the  perils  of  an  unknown  sea. 
Byron  on  his  return  was  made  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, and  afterwards  commanded  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Comte  d'Estaign  in  1777.      He  died  in  178G. 

The  Dolphin,  being  refitted,  was  sent  out  again  in  the 
year  of  her  return,  under  command  of  Captain  Samuel 
Wallis,  who  had  with  him  the  Swallow  sloop,  Captain 
Carteret,  and  the  Prince  Frederick  store-ship.  Great 
attention  was  paid  on  this  voyage  to  the  shipment  of 
medicines,  portable  soup,  and  other  things  for  the  pre- 
vention of  scurvy.  The  ships  sailed  on  August  22n(], 
1766  ;  they  entered  the  Straits  on  December  17th,  1766, 
antl  did  not  get  out  of  it  until  April  11th,  1767.  They 
actually  spent  four  months  trying  to  work  through  this 
abominable  i>assage,  which  is,  if  one  understands  Wallis 
aright,  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length. 
Wallis  made,  however,  a  careful  chart  of  the  whole  Straits, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  the  navigation  for  use  by 
those  who  should  come  after  him. 

On  leaving  the  Straits  the  iJolphin,  sailing  much 
faster  than  the  Swalloto,  lost  sight  of  her 
have  shortened  sail  for  the  Swallow,"  says 
Wallis,  "but  it  was  not  in  my  power,  for  as  a  current  set 
us  strongly  down  upon  the  Isles  of  Direction,  and  the 
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wind  came  to  the  west,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  carry  sail,  so  that  I  might  clear  them.  Soon 
tifter  we  lost  sight  of  the  Sivalloiv,  and  never  saw  her 
asrain."  To  the  people  on  the  latter  vessel  it  looked  as 
It  Captain  Wallis  had  crowded  sail  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  deserting  them. 

Wallis  made  no  land  for  seven  weeks,  when  they  dis- 
covered a  small  island  or  two.  About  this  time  the  diet 
of  salt  beef  and  pork  began  to  produce  their  usual  result 
in  the  appearance  of  scurvy.  The  men  began  to  fall 
down  very  fast.  Vinegar  and  mustard  were  served  out, 
as  antiscorbutics,  as  much  as  the  men  chose  to  take , 
wine  was  given  instead  of  spirits,  also  sweet  wort  and 
saloop ;  portable  soup  was  also  boiled  with  their  peas 
and  oatmeal ,  the  berths  were  kept  clean,  the  ham- 
mocks were  frequently  washed,  the  water  was  rendered 
wholesome  hy  ventilation,  and  every  part  between 
decks  frequently  washed  with  vinegar.  Yet  the  scurvy 
contmued  to  spread.  Nor  was  it  until  they  reached 
a  land  where  fruit  and  green  food  could  be  procured 
that  the  men  recovered.  These  preventive  measures 
are  necessar):  to  notice  in  view  of  their  helplessness 
and  the  sanitary  improvements  introduced  by  Cook  on 
his  second  voyai^e. 

Early  in  Juno  Wallis  entered  the  archipelago  of  the 
Society  Islands  on  the  south-east  side,  discovering  island 
after  island,  until  they  readied  Tahiti,  which  Wallis 
named  King  ({eorgc  the  Third's  Island.  It  was  fortun- 
ate for  Cook  that  his  predecessor  left  behind  him 
a  kindly  memory  among  the  natives,  though  their 
friendship  began  with  a  fight.  Wallis's  account  of  the 
place  and  the  people  occupies  a  great  part  of  his  narra- 
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tive.  It  is  not  so  full  and  complete  as  the  accouats 
afterwards  given  by  Cook,  by  George  Forster,  Anderson, 
and  King,  but  it  is  highly  curious  and  interesting. 
No  island  of  the  Pacific  has  been  more  thoroughly 
described  as  it  appeared  on  its  first  discovery  than 
Tahiti.  Of  that  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  how 
much  now  remains  %  From  the  Society  Islands  Wallis 
steered  W.,  and  afterwards  N.W.,  for  Tinian  and 
the  Ladrones— another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
sailors,  one  after  the  other,  used  to  make  for  the  known 
points.  Had  he  continued  a  westerly  course,  he  would 
have  struck  the  coast  of  New  Holland ;  had  he  oteered 
S.W.,  bo  would  have  anticipated  Cook  and  dis- 
covered New  Zealand.  Satisfied,  however,  with  the 
glory  of  finding  King  George  the  Third's  Island,  he 
made  for  the  Ladrones.  On  the  way  he  found  several 
small  islands. 

Here  follows  a  very  curious  and  tragic  little  story. 

On  arrivmg  a'.  Java  he  found  H.M.S.  Falmouth  lying 
in  the  mud  in  a  rotten  condition ;  her  ports  were 
broken,  her  stern  post  decayed,  and  there  was  no  place 
in  the  ship  where  a  man  could  be  sheltered  from  the 
weather.  The  few  people  who  belonged  to  her  had 
been  left  in  charge.  It  is  not  stated  how  long,  or  in 
what  circumstances  they  had  been  left  there,  or  what 
had  become  of  the  ship's  officers.  The  story  is  an 
illustration  of  the  delights  which  awaited  a  sailor  at 
that  time.  These  people  avcio  the  petty  officers,  and, 
one  supposes,  some  of  the  crew.  The  decaying  ship  lay 
rotting  ill  the  stinking  tropical  mud  while  the  men  in 
charge  waited  for  orders  from  England.  None  came. 
The  Dutch  refused  to  let  them  sleep  on  shore.     When 
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they  wore  sick  no  one  would  visit  them  on  board. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  Malays  would  come  and 
murder  them,  and  set  their  ship  on  fire.  The  stores 
w'liich  they  were  left  to  guard  had  all  been  destroyed, 
their  powder  had  been  thrown  into  the  water  by  the 
I  )utch.  The  masts,  yards,  and  cables  were  all  dropping 
to  pieces,  and  even  the  ironwork  was  so  rusty  that  it 
was  no  longer  worth  anything.  Ten  years'  pay  was 
due  to  them.  They  had  actually  been  in  this  horrible 
place  for  ten  years.  They  were  growing  old  in  this 
misery.  They  expected  that  the  next  monsoon  would 
break  up  the  rotten  old  ship  and  droAvn  them.  Could 
there  be  a  more  miserable  condition  %  The  gunner  was 
dead,  the  boatswain  had  gone  mad,  the  carpenter  was 
(lying,  and  the  cook  was  a  wounded  cripple.  Wallis 
refused  to  relieve  them.  They  were  left  in  charge,  he 
said,  and  they  must  wait  for  orders  from  home.  So 
he  sailed  away.  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  these 
poor  fellows;  but  the  year  after,  Carteret,  who  put  in 
at  l^tavia  for  repairs,  mentions  the  Falmouth  as  a  ship 
that  had  been  couilemned.  One  hopes  that  somehow 
tlie  survivors  had  been  taken  home,  and  were  already 
ill  the  enjoyment  of  their  ten  years'  pay.  But  one 
fears  that  their  last  home  was  in  the  Avarm  mud  of  tliat 
fatal  creek. 

The  Ihlphm  anchored  in  the  Downs  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  days  after  her  departure  from  Plymouth 
Sound.  This  was  a  very  quick  voyage,  but,  as  has  been 
evident  from  the  courso  taken,  it  was  straight  across  the 
ocean.  The  voyage  of  the  little  Stfalloiv,  under  Car- 
tei-et  who  had  already  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Hyron,  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  any  before 
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those  of  Cook.  It  was  also  the  most  perilous.  The 
vessel  selected  for  this  long  and  dangerous  service  was 
a  sloop,  thirty  years  old.  She  was  thinly  sheathed,  and 
provided  with  nothing  more  than  the  barest  necessaries. 
The  captain,  in  considering  the  scanty  equipment  of  the 
vessel,  was  persuaded  that  the  Sivallow  was  not  intended 
to  sail  farther  than  the  Falkland  Isles.  In  this  he  was 
undeceived 

The  two  ships  kept  in  company,  as  already  stjited, 
through  the  Straits,  when  the  Doljihin  sailed  away, 
leaving  her  consort  alone,  and  without  appointing  any 
rendezvous.  None  of  the  stores  necessary  to  obtain 
refreshments  from  the  natives  -  -  cloth,  linen,  beads, 
scissors,  etc. — were  on  Ijoard  the  Swallow^  which  was 
also  unprovided  even  with  a  forge  or  any  iron.  And  at 
the  outset  the  ship  was  so  foul  that  even  with  all  sails 
set  she  could  not  keep  up  with  the  DoJjMn^  though  the 
latter  was  sailing  under  topsails  alone.  After  a  month 
of  storm  and  rain  with  heavy  seas  the  little  vessel 
arrived  at  Masafuera. 

And  now  began  in  earnest  a  voyage,  with  which 
none  other  can  be  compared,  for  the  resolution  of  the 
captain  and  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany. With  a  small  vessel,  imperfectly  found,  without 
even  the  means  of  repairing  a  broken  cable,  the  com- 
mander would  have  been  perfectly  justified  either  in 
steering  the  shortest  course  across  the  Pacific  or  in 
returning  home  through  the  Straits.  Carteret,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  navigator,  did  neither.  He  cruised  about 
in  search  of  doubtful  places.  He  looked  for  certain 
islands  laid  down  in  Green's  chart  of  1753,  and  also  in 
Robertson's  Elements  of  Navigation,  antl  proved  at  least 
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that  their  position  was  wrongly  laid  down,  even  if  the 
islands  had  any  existence.  In  these  days  of  imperfect 
observation  the  true  longitudes  were  generally  arrived 
;it  after  repeated  visits  and  many  observations.  He  also 
proved  that  the  so-called  Davis's  Land,  supposed  to  l)e  a 
part  of  the  great  southern  continent,  did  not  exist — at 
least  in  the  place  assigned  to  it.  He  discovered  Pit- 
cairn's  Island,  but  was  unable  to  effect  a  landing.  He 
then,  like  Byron  and  Wallis,  sailed  into  the  archipelago 
of  the  Society  Islands,  but  lighted  on  the  southern 
group.  The  ship  beginning  to  grow  crazy,  and  the 
crew  being  sick  with  scurvy,  Carteret  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  wish  to  steer  S.E.  Had  he  been  able 
to  do  so,  he  might  have  anticipated  many  of  Cook's 
discoveries.  He  therefore  followed  a  N.W.  course.  But 
nut,  as  Wallis  and  Byron  before  him,  making  for  the 
Lad  rones,  and  so  by  the  north  of  the  Philippines  to 
IJatavia.  Carteret  kept  as  long  as  possible  south  of  the 
('(piator.  He  discovered  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
he  discovered  and  sailed  through  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  he  discovered  the  Admiralty  Islands,  Joseph 
Freewill's  Island,  examined  the  coast  of  Mindanao, 
sailed  round  Celebes,  and  so  arrived  at  Batavia.  Had 
he  been  able  to  land,  jjiocurc  refreshments,  and  rej)air 
his  vessel,  he  would  have  steered  S.E,  after  leaving 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Hitherto  (lie  saj's),  though  I  had  long  been  ill  of  an  in- 
llunuiiutory  and  bilious  disorder,  I  had  been  able  to  keep  the 
•lock  ;  but  this  evening  the  symptoms  became  so  much  more 
threatening  tluvt  I  could  keep  up  no  longer,  and  I  was  for 
some  time  afterwards  coufnic<l  to  my  bed.  The  master  was 
dying  of  the  wounds  he  received   in  his  quarrel  with  the 
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Indiana,  the  lieutenant  also  was  very  ill,  the  gunner  and 
thirty  of  my  men  incapable  of  duty,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy,  that  had  been  wounded 
with  the  master,  and  three  of  them  mortally ;  and  there  was 
no  liope  of  obtaining  such  refreshments  as  we  most  needed  in 
the  place.  These  were  discouraging  circumstances,  and  not 
only  put  an  end  to  my  hopes  of  prosecuting  the  voyage 
farther  to  southward,  but  greatly  dispirited  the  people ;  except 
myself,  the  master,  and  the  lieutenant,  there  was  nobody  on 
board  capable  of  navigating  a  ship  home.  The  master  was 
known  to  be  a  dying  man,  and  the  recovery  of  myself  and 
the  lieutenant  was  very  doubtful.  I  would,  however,  have 
made  a  further  effort  to  obtain  refreshments  here  if  I  had 
been  furnished  with  any  toys,  iron  tools,  or  cutlery  ware, 
which  might  have  enabled  me  to  recover  the  goodwill  of  the 
natives,  and  establish  a  traffic  with  them  for  such  necessaries 
as  they  would  hnve  furnished  us  with.  But  I  had  no  such 
articles,  and  but  very  few  others  fit  for  an  Indian  trade ;  and 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  risk  the  loss  of  any  more  of  the 
few  men  who  were  capable  of  doing  duty,  I  weighed  anchor 
at  daybreak  on  Monday  the  12th,  and  stood  along  the  shore 
for  that  part  of  the  island  to  which  I  had  sent  the  cutter. 


When  the  ship  at  last  arrived  at  Macassar  every  man 
on  board,  was  ill  with  scurvy,  and  the  Dntch,  in  their 
usual  spirit,  refused  any  assistance. 

On  March  20th,  1769,  nearly  a  year  after  Captain 
Wallis's  return,  the  Simlloio  anchored  at  Spithcad. 
The  explanations  of  the  former  officer,  when  the  two 
gallant  captains  met,  are  not  on  record. 

I  have  thought  it  just  both  to  C^^ok  and  to  the 
memory  of  these  three,  his  immediate  predecessors,  to 
give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  their  voyages. 
It  will  he  observed  tbit  the  zeal  with  which  Carteret 
carried  out  his  instructions  differed  essentially  from  that 
which  the  other  two  brought  to  their  enterprise.    Byron 
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and  Wallis  had  large  and  well-found  ships.  Yet  they 
hastened  to  get  out  of  the  Pacific  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  by  that  part  of  it  already  known.  Carteret  had  a 
small  and  ill-found  old  and  crazy  craft.  De  Bougain- 
ville, who  passed  the  Swallow  homeward  bound,  reports 
that  "  Carteret's  ship  was  very  small,  went  very  ill,  and 
when  we  took  leave  of  him,  remained  as  it  were  at 
anchor.  How  much  he  must  have  suffered  in  so  bad  a 
vessel  may  well  be  conceived."  He  had  a  sick  crew  and 
could  get  no  refreshments.  Yet  he  lingered  as  long  as 
he  could  in  the  ocean,  and  but  for  impossibility  would 
have  explored  the  south-east  Pacific,  then  wholly  un- 
known. Perhaps  the  known  zeal  of  the  younger  man 
caused  Wallis  to  sail  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  passing  through  the  Straits. 

The  chart  of  the  Pacific,  therefore,  had  been  enriched, 
as  the  result  of  these  three  voyages,  first  by  the  group 
of  the  Society  Islands,  of  Avhich  Byron  discovered  the 
northern  isles,  Wallis  Tahiti,  and  Carteret  those  to  the 
south,  Byron  and  Wallis  did  little  more.  Carteret 
discovered  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Pitcairn's 
Islf  .id,  separated  New  Britain  from  New  Ireland,  and 
found  other  small  islands. 
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"NVe  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  a  right  understand- 
ing of  Cook's  voyages  and  their  results.  We  have  seen 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  first  a  great  black  sheet,  streaked 
with  thin  belts  of  light  as  one  voyager  after  the 
other  ventured  across.  On  the  north  of  the  equator, 
along  the  jjarallel  of  13°  N.,  there  is  a  broad  belt — 
this  is  the  highway  between  Panama  and  Manila.  In 
spite  of  many  voyages  there  is  still  little  light  upon 
the  central  and  south  Pacific.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  ocean  is  covered  with  thick  darkness. 

In  considering  these  expeditions  one  is  faced  by 
certain  difficulties  which  do  not  apply  to  the  earlier 
voyages.  It  is  that  they  belong  almost  to  our  own 
time,  that  their  history  has  been  narrated  over  and  over 
again.  Every  boy  has  read  Cook's  Voyages ;  not  only 
every  library,  but  almost  every  house  with  a  row  of 
bookshelves  contains  some  account  of  them ;  there 
are  cheap  and  popular  editions,  there  are  illustrated 
editions ;  they  have  been  al)ridged,  condensed,  and 
castigated  for  the  use  of  the  young ;  they  have  served 
for  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern ;  they  arc 
known,  in  scraps,  by  everybody.  That  is  to  say,  though 
few  of  us  M'ould  sit  down  to  pass  an  examination  on 
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tho  subject,  wo  all  know  in  general  terms  that  Cook 
surveyed  the  coasts  of  Now  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
penetrated  the  southern  ocean,  traversed  the  Pacific  in 
every  direction,  and  was  finally  murdered  at  the  island 
which  some  of  us  still,  faithful  to  tradition,  call  Owhyhri-. 
Again,  all  tho  anecdotes,  tho  interesting  facts,  the 
dramatic  bits,  have  long  since  been  picked  out,  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  they  cannot  bo  reproduced  with 
tlie  slightest  show  of  freshness.  Cook  is  not  yet  so  old 
that,  like  Dampier  and  Shelvockc,  only  historical  geo- 
grai)hors  and  tho  people  who  read  everything  know 
him ;  nor  is  he  still  so  young  that  his  achievements  may 
bear  another  description  by  a  new  hand. 

Hi  is,  again,  not  yet  so  old  but  that  men  are  still 
living  who  have  conversed  with  survivors  of  the  crews 
of  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook.  A  man  of  five-and- 
twcnty  on  board  the  Endeavour  in  1768  would  be  no  more 
than  seventy -seven  in  1820;  a  man  of  five-and-twenty 
on  board  the  Besohitioii  in  1779  might  live  to  reach  eighty- 
six  in  1840.  There  are  among  us  some  who  can  still 
remember  tho  year  1820,  and  many  who  can  remember 
tho  year  1840.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  far  back 
one  can  reach  in  this  way.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
some  of  Nelson's  old  tars  still  lingered,  and  lightened 
the  tedium  of  time  spent  in  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
Common  Hard  above  tho  Logs,  by  telling  over  again  the 
story  of  tho  battles  they  had  fought  and  the  victories 
they  had  won.  Nay,  there  might  have  been  among 
them,  perchance,  as  late  as  ISoO,  some  more  aged  man, 
one  who  had  witnessed  from  the  boats  of  the  Resolution 
tho  murder  on  the  beach  of  Owhyhee ;  there  may  have 
l)con  a  solitary  survivor  or  two  of  that  tragedy  lingering 
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on  in  their  nineties.  And  as  to  grandsons  of  those 
hardy  mariners,  there  are  many  still  living,  though, 
unfortunately,  none  of  the  great  captain  himself. 

Considering  this  difficulty,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  follow  each  of  these  voyages  in  detail,  seeing  that 
to  do  so  would  bo  to  present  a  tale  ten  times  told  already, 
but  to  draw  up  a  skeleton  route  or  course  of  each  in 
turn,  with  such  illustrations  as  may  bo  gathered,  not  so 
much  from  the  official  journals  and  descriptions  which 
have  been  used  over  and  over  again,  but  from  such  other 
contemporary  documents  as  are  not  generally  known  or 
are  not  easily  accessible,  and  especially  such  illustrations 
as  Eorve  to  show  the  personal  character  of  the  com- 
mander himself  and  the  kind  of  company  which  manned 
his  ships.  As  for  the  places  which  ho  visited,  and  the 
people  whom  ho  brought  to  light,  are  they  not  described 
already  in  the  books'?  We  are  not  here  considering  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Polynesians ;  their  origin, 
language,  religion,  folk-lore,  and  relationships  do  not 
concern  us. 

The  Royal  Society,  discovering  that  there  would 
happen  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the  year  1769,  and  that 
this  interesting  astronomical  eventwould  be  best  observed 
from  some  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  drew  up  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  praying  that  an  expedition  might  be  sent 
out  with  that  object.  They  proposed,  as  the  most  con- 
venient station  of  any  then  known,  the  islands  of  Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam,  or  the  Marquesas.  The  memorial  was 
favourably  received,  and  the  k'ng  consented  to  grant  a 
ship  properly  provisioned  and  equipi)ed  to  carry  out  any 
scientific  observer  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  Society. 
Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  a  well-known  student  and 
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w liter  on  geography  and  Fellrnv  of  the  Society,  was 
lit  first  i)roposed  as  tlie  commander  of  the  scientific 
expedition.  He  consented  to  go,  thinking  that  he 
should  not  only  lead  the  .scientific  party  but  Avould  also 
command  the  ship,  us  had  been  done  on  a  previous 
occasion,  ■when  Dr.  Halley,  for  scientific  purposes,  was 
put  in  command  of  a  ship,  with  brevet  rank  as  captain. 
Hut  the  Admiralty,  also  bearing  in  mind  the  example  of 
])r.  Halley,  and  its  results  in  mutiny  and  disorders, 
refused  absolutely  to  put  another  landsman,  with  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  discipline,  in  conmiand  of  a  ship. 
On  so  long  a  voyage  the  results  would  certainly  be  far 
worse  than  on  that  occasion.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  plainly  declared  that  he 
would  cut  oft'  his  right  hand  rather  than  sign  a  com- 
inission  for  a  j)er5;on  who  was  not  a  sailor.  Then  Mr. 
Dalrymple  first  refused  to  go  at  all,  and  then  wanted 
to  go ;  and  finally,  when  it  was  too  late,  seems  to  have 
sulked,  and  ever  afterwards  complained  that  he  had 
been  badly  treated  by  the  Admiralty.  They  then  cast 
about  for  an  officer  who  could  not  only  command  the  ship 
but  also  conduct  the  scientific  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
No  other  man  could  bo  found  than  James  Cook,  master 
in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  P^verything  happened  fortunately 
and  opportunely  for  him ;  he  luui  just  returned  from 
the  important  post  of  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador ;  he  was  therefore  available,  and  on  the  spot. 
He  had  brought  himself  into  great  notice  by  his  admir- 
able charts,  and  he  was  well  recommended  by  every  officer 
under  whom  he  had  served.  It  is  indeed  most  probable 
that  no  other  officer  in  the  navy  possessed  so  much 
scientific  knowledge  as  Cook.     To  have  mastered  the 
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whole  art  of  navigation,  with  the  methods  and  tactics  nf 
naval  warfare  in  all  its  branches,  was  then  considered 
an  education  sufficient  for  the  best  and  most  ambitious 
officer.  Yet  one  doubts  whether  Cook  would  have 
received  the  appointment  had  either  Wallis  or  Carteret 
returned  in  time.  Their  experience  of  the  Pacific  would 
have  outweighed  Cook's  proved  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
scientific  attainments.  However,  Cook  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Stephens,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  no  other  officer  seems  to  have  been  considered  at  all. 
Ceriainly  the  command  of  an  expedition,  not  v  .u-like, 
from  which  no  glory  of  the  usual  kind  could  !"•  obtained, 
certain  to  be  long  and  tedious,  and  equally  c^itain  t<>  bo 
full  of  dangers  and  discomforts,  was  not  a  post  for  ^  kuch 
backstairs  influence  would  be  employed,  or  favouritism 
brought  into  request. 

Cook  accepted  the  offer  eagerly  and  instantly.  It 
was  indeed  an  enormous  step  pwards;  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  master's  line^  from  which  there  was  /.eldo**! 
any  promotion  possible,  and  placed  into  the  higher 
branch  ;  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  hj.s  introduction  t  the  narrative  of  the  second 
voyage,  Cook  explains  what  kind  of  ship  is  best  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  such  enterjjriscs.     He  says  : 


The  success  .  .  .  will  ninrc,  chiefly  depend  on  the  kind, 
the  size,  and  the  in'opertiu.s  of  the  sliips  chosen  for  the  service 
.  .  .  as  the  greutcHt  tliiii;^er  to  1)e  Ji])prehen(led  and  jiro- 
vided  against  on  a  voyage  of  (HHcovery,  especially  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  is  that  of  the  ship's  being  liable  to 
be  run  aground  on  an  unknown  desert,  or  ])erhaps  savage 
coast.  So  no  consiih^rati(jn  shouhl  be  set  in  coni])etition 
with  that  of  her  being  of  a  construction  of  the  safest  kind,  in 
which  the  officers  inuy,  with  the  least  liazurd,  venture  upon 
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ii  sLmnge  coast.  A  sliii*  of  this  kind  iiiu.st  not  be  of  a  great 
draught  of  water,  yet  of  a  suHicieut  brndeii  ami  capacity  to 
carry  a  proper  ([uantity  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  lier 
coniplenient  of  men,  and  for  the  term  re(iuisite  to  perform  the 
voyage. 

She  m\i9t  also  he  of  a  construction  that  will  hoar  to 
take  the  ground,  and  of  a  siz(!  which,  ii.  'iuse  of  necessity, 
may  be  safely  and  conveniently  laid  on  shore  to  repair  any 
accidental  damage  or  defect.  These  properties  are  not  to  be 
found  in  ships  of  war  of  forty  guns,  nor  in  frigates,  nor  in 
Kast  Indin  Company's  ships,  nor  in  large  three-decked  West 
India  ships,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  but  North-country-built 
sliii)s,  as  such  as  are  built  for  the  coal  trade,  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  f(jr  this  purpose. 

After  this  expression  of  opiiiicn,  wi-jtteii,  it  is  true, 
after  his  experience  on  tlie  first  voyaj^o,  it  is  not  siir- 
[)risitig  to  learn  that  his  first  ship,  the  Endeavour,  was  in 
fact  a  collier,  built  by  his  old  friends  of  Whitl)y  —  a 
stout,  strong  ship,  designed  for  safety  in  all  weathers 
rather  than  for  speed.  Her  like  still  sails  between  the 
northern  ports  and  London.  She  herself,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  carn^'d  on  at  a  very  advanced  age  the  trade 
for  which  site  wjk  originally  constructed.  She  was  of 
three  hundit-l  and  seventy  tons. 

The  scientific  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
one  of  the  assistants  to  the  ALitrononicr-Koyal ;  Joseph 
iJanks  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph),  a  man  of  large  private 
nu;ans,  and  already  of  considerable  scientific  re})Utation  ; 
Dr.  Solander,  one  of  the  assistjtnts  of  the  British  Museiun. 
Banks  brought  with  him  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Sydney 
l*arkinson  a  draughtsman,  and  otlierj  as  assistants. 
The  Endeanmr's  complement  consisted  of  eighty-five  men 
in  all,  including  the  captain,  two  lieutenants,  three  mid- 
shipmen, a  master,  surgeon,   boatswain,  carpenter,  and 
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the  other  petty  officers,  with  forty -one  al>le  seiimcn, 
twelve  marines,  and  nine  servants.  She  took  on  l»o;ir(l 
ten  cai'riage  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and  was  provisioned 
for  eighteen  months. 

Before  the  Kmieavonr  was  fitted  out  Captain  Wallis 
returned,  bringing  the  news  of  the  discoveiy  of  Otahcite 
(George  Forster,  of  the  sec^ond  voyage,  spells  it  0-Taheiti, 
which  is  nearer  to  its  new  name  of  Tahiti).  And  as  tlie 
place  seemed  i.iore  convenient  than  the  Manjuesas  fur 
astronomical  obser\ation,  it  was  determined  that  the 
transit  should  he  oljserved  from  Otahcite. 

The  Endeavour  Avas  fitted  in  the  basin  of  Deptford 
dockyard  July  130th,  17G8.  She  sailed  fi'om  Deptford, 
and  on  August  26th,  the  wind  being  fair,  she  jmt  to  sea 
from  Plymouth.  The  superstitious  may  '  remark  that 
this  most  successful  voyage  of  discovery  was  commenced 
on  a  Friday. 

The  only  account  of  the  voyage  is  that  pu1)lish('(l 
officially.  ]\lost  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  work  of 
Cook  liimself,  or  of  Banks,  whose  journals  were  extremely 
voluminous;  it  is  a  clumsy  compilation  by  Dr.  Ilawkes- 
worth,  into  whose  hands  were  placed  all  the  journals, 
logs,  and  other  papers  coiniected  with  the  voyages  of 
IJyron,  \\'allis,  Carteret,  and  Cook — the  first  voyage  onl}' 
of  the  last  named.  It  avus  fondly  thought  that  this  writer, 
then  a  well-known  liffrmteur,  would  ])e  aide  to  present 
the  separate  journals  in  a  nari-ative  possessing  the  graces 
of  literary  style.  This  the  doctor  undertook  to  do,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  at  liocrty  to  decorate  the 
naked  narrative  with  remarks  or  sentinients  of  his  own 
proper  to  the  occasion.  As  the  narrative  is  written  in 
the  first  })ersoii,  as  if  hv  the  respective  otiicers  whose 
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iKUiics  staiul  iit  tho  head  of  each  liistory,  tho  result  is  truly 
woudcrful.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  author  of  this 
literary  jol)  was  careful  to  preserve  every  incident  re- 
corded in  the  journals,  yet  their  mode  of  presentment 
rol)l»ed  the  journals  entirel}'  of  the  personal  element 
which  is  the  chief  chai'm  in  all  hooks  of  travel.  Wallis 
and  Carteret  have  disappeared  altogether.  Cook  himself 
is  invisible  under  the  classic  garments  with  which  he  is 
ujrayed.  The  sentiments,  it  is  true,  are  beautiful;  there 
is  a  disj)lay  of  learning  which  makes  the  memory  of  the 
Free,  Lore  of  A\'hitl»y  seem  like  a  bad  dream.  Cook  must 
surely  have  been  wandering  all  these  years  on  the  banks 
of  (Iranta.  For  instance,  how  judicious  is  the  rendering 
of  such  a  simple  incident  as  that  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  The  scene  might  poosibly  have  become 
more  curious  and  interesting  if  it  had  not  suddeidy  been 
iiiterru])ted  by  an  interlude  of  a  more  serious  kind. 
'lust  at  this  time  Dr.  Solander  complained  that  his 
|iockets  had  been  picked."  Of  course  Captain  Cook,  in 
his  culpable  carelessness  of  style,  had  made  the  simple 
iiitiy,  "  Solander  had  his  pocket  picked."  When  we 
read  of  the  "poetical  fables  of  Arcadia,"  of  the  "'famous 
I'lU'imra  of  the  Ancients,"  we  feel  the  felicity  of  passing 
Cook  through  a  classical  mill.  And  what  j)olite  ear  can 
endure  to  ])e  told  that  the  caj)tain  "went  about  with  the 
king  "  when  it  is  possible  to  say  that  "  the  commander  jmr- 
siied  his  journey  under  the  auspices  of  that  j)otentate  "  ] 
The  ship's  h)g,  again,  should  be  ke[)t  in  baUu.ced  sentences 
-witness  the  following,  which  forms  part  of  a  classical 
account  of  a  boxing  match  between  two  savages :  "  Wo 
observed  with  pleasure  that  the  conqueror  never  exulted 
over  the  vauipiishcd,  and   that  the   van(piished  never 
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repined  iit  the  success  of  the  eon(j[iicror."  And  the 
following  is  ;t  chanuing  illustration  of  the  lofty  and 
refined  level  on  which  a  sailor's  log  ought  to  be  main- 
tained :  '*  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  athletic  sports  of  rciuote  antiquity  not 
to  remark  f..  rude  resemblance  of  them  in  this  wrestling 
match  amon.5  the  natives  of  a  little  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  And  our  female  readers  may 
recollect  the  account  given  of  them  by  Fenil'lon  in  his 
Telemachuii,  where,  though  the  events  are  fictitious,  the 
manners  of  the  age  are  faithfully  transcribed  from  authors 
by  whom  they  are  suj)posed  to  have  been  truly  related." 
All  this  written  by  Captain  Cook  in  Matavai  Bay  !  After 
this  it  no  longer  surprises  us  to  hear  him  reminding  us 
how'^-t'Elian  and  Apollonius  lihodius  imi)ute  a  certain 
practice  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  a  country 
near  Pontus  in  Asia,  now  called  Miiigrelia." 

In  spite  of  all,  the  stoiy  of  Cook's  first  voya,ge  proved 
the  most  interesting  account  of  adventure  and  discovery 
ever  yet  presented  to  Engli^di  readers.  For  the  reason 
already  given  I  do  not  propose  to  make  long  extracts  from 
it.     The  following  is  the  skeleton  course  of  the  sliii). 

Angud  2(jtli,  17G8.  The  Kndeat'imr  set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth Sound. 

Septcmher  \?>th.  ]\Ia<lcira.  The  narrative  speaks  of 
kindness  and  hospitality  received  here.  Mr.  George 
Forster  da'-kl}'^  lilnts  at  a  discreet  silence  being  ihrown 
over  a  certain  boml)ardmejit  of  Fort  Loo  at  Madeira 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  assisted  by  Captain  CJook,  in 
reven<re  foi'  an  insult  ollerod  to  the  Ihitish  ^iai;. 
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Janwiry  \4tli,  1709.  Entered  the  Strait  of  Lc  Maire. 
1'lie  ship  doubled  C^apc  Horn  and  arrived  oft'  the  western 
end  of  the  Magellan  Strait  in  thirty-three  days,  the  ship 
having  sustained  no  damage. 

^Ijnil  loth.  Sighted  Otahcite,  having  on  the  run  from 
Cai)o  Horn  discovered  several  small  islands,  namely, 
Lagoon  Island,  Thurnel  Cape,  Boav  Island,  The  Groups, 
Bird  Island,  and  Chain  Island. 

April  I'Mli.  Anchored  in  Matavai  Bay. 

June  1st.  Transit  of  Venus  successfully  observed. 

Jiih/  13//<.  Left  Otaheito  and  cniised  among  the 
islands  of  the  group,  landing  on  those  called  by  Cook 
lluaheine,  Bolabola,  Ulietea,  Otaha,  Tubai,  and  Maurua. 

October  7th.  New  Zealand  sighted.  The  whole  of  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand  was  examined,  the  country  being 
proved  to  consist  of  two  islands,  and  to  form  no  part  of 
the  great  southern  continent.  Six  months  were  given 
to  this  work. 

3farch  'Msf,  1770.  Sailed  from  Xew  Zealand. 

^2)^1  2Sih.  Anchored  in  Bottmy  P>ay.  ('ook  then 
followed  up  the  coas^.  of  Australia  northward  for  two 
thousand  miles. 

Jngud  2r)fh.  Left  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  and 
steered  for  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Passed  through 
Torres  Strait  and  established  the  fact  that  New  (luinea 
and  New  Holland  are  separate  islands.  Touched  at 
Timor,  Savu,  and  Batavia. 

June  12/A,  1771.  Anchored  in  the  Downs. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  have  bam  sunmied  up  as 
follows  by  Cook  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his 
iveconnt  of  the  second  voyage. 

I  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Otulicitc,  and  at'te" 
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astronoiuicul  observations  .slioukl  be  coinplcte«l,  to  prosecute 
the  design  of  making  discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
by  proceeding  to  the  south  as  far  as  hit.  40° ;  then  if  I 
found  no  Land  to  proceed  to  the  west  between  40°  and  35° 
till  I  fell  in  Avith  New  Zealand,  which  I  was  to  exjdore  ; 
and  thence  to  return  to  England  by  .such  route  as  1  should 
think  proper. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  instructions  I  sailed  from 
l)eplfor.l  the  .'JOth  July  17C8  ;  from  I'lymouth  the  2Gth 
of  August  ;  touched  at  Madeira,  liio  de  Janeiro,  and  Strait 
Le  Maire,  and  entered  the  South  Pacilic  Ocean  by  Cape 
Horn  in  January  the  following  year. 

I  endeavoured  to  make  a  direct  course  to  Otaheite,  and 
in  ])art  succeeded  ;  but  1  made  no  discovery  till  I  got  within 
the  trijpic,  where  I  fell  in  with  l^agoon  Island,  The  (Jroups, 
Bird  Island,  Chain  Island,  and  on  the  13th  (»f  April  arrived 
at  Otfdieite,  where  I  remained  three  months,  during  which 
time  the  observations  on  the  transit  were  taken. 

T  then  left  it  ;  iliscovered  and  visited  the  Society  Isles 
an<l  Ohetoroa  ;  thence  proceeded  to  the  south  till  I  arrived 
in  lat.  40"  22'  S.,  long.  147°  29'  AV.,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October  fell  in  with  the  oast  side  of  New  Zealand. 

I  continued  exploring  the  coast  of  tliis  country  till  the 
31st  of  March  1770,  when  I  (luitted  it  and  i)roceeded  to 
New  Holland  ;  and  haviiu'  surveyed  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
vast  country,  which  ])art  had  not  before  been  visited,  I  j)assed 
between  its  nortliiiii  extremity  and  New  (iuinea,  landed  on 
the  latter,  touched  at  the  island  of  Savu,  Batavia,  Cape  of 
Good  IIo])e,  and  St.  Helena,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the 
2nd  of  July  1771. 


The  publication  of  the  journals  of  this  voyage  was 
looked  for  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  official  narrative  wasunticijiated  by  produc- 
tions \ATitt(!n  hastily  and  without  the  maps  and  charts. 
One  of  iliem  was  aiujiiymous,  the  work  of  some  one 
who  had  been  on  hoard  and  concealed  his  name,  the 
other   was    the    journal  of    iJanks's  (Iraiiglitsmun.    Mr, 
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Sydney  Parkinson,  a  copy  of  'vvhich  was  o})tained 
surreptitiously.  This,  which  was  enriched  by  Parkin- 
son's drawings,  was  suppressed  by  an  injunction. 
Hawkesworth's  nanativo  was  not  published  until  after 
Cook's  departure  for  the  second  voyage.  Ho  asserts,  no 
doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  submitted  it  to  Cook 
for  perusal  before  he  went  away,  and  to  Banks  before 
publication.  Everything,  it  is  certain,  was  there ;  he 
had  omitted  no  incident  cither  from  Cook's  or  Pianks's 
journals,  but  the  work,  as  it  a])peared,  belonged  neither 
to  Cook  nor  to  Panks. 

Ai)art  from  the  innnense  l)ody  of  new  geographical 
work  accomplished  in  the  voyage,  it  is  remarkable  for 
having  led  to  a  more  successful  method  of  treating  that 
terrible  st-ourgo  of  e\ory  voyage  —  scur\y.  We  have 
seen  hv>w  Wallis  treated  it;  in  the  account  of  the 
second  voyage  we  shall  sec  iiow  Cook  treated  it.  But 
(tu  this,  his  first  voyage,  and  perha{)s  his  first  long 
voyage,  unless  we  count  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  a 
long  voyage,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  experience  of 
scurvy,  and  to  have  t;iken  no  special  precautions.  The 
oxperienco  of  Byron,  whose  company  suft'ered  horribly 
from  this  scourge,  could  not  have  been  uidcnown  to 
liim.  liyron  returned  in  17r><),  two  years  before  the 
Kiidmvnur  sailed,  and  although  his  journals  had  not 
yet  been  published,  the  Admiralty  had  all  the  informa- 
tion, and  could  liardly  withhold  a  fact  so  important  as 
the  prostration  of  half  the  crew.  Nothing,  however,  is 
said  of  special  precautions.  Moreover,  very  little  is 
said  about  scurvy  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,  when 
they  were  soldom,  after  tho  six  weeks'  run  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Tahiti,  many  days  from  land.     On  their  return 
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voyage,  however,  after  leaving  Batavia,  where  the  whole 
company  seemed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  heatand  the 
stinks  of  the  place,  scurvy  and  fever  together  fell  upon 
the  crew,  so  that  forty  were  on  the  sick  list.  Out  of 
the  forty  twenty-three  died.  This  dreadful  calamity — 
£he  sight  of  all  the  suffering — impressed  Cook  so  much 
that  ill  future  we  shall  find  him  taking  as  much  thought 
for  the  prevention  of  scurvy  as  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  in  hand  ;  and  after  the  second  voyage  he 
was  as  much  congratulated  on  his  success  in  this  respect 
as  on  his  achievements  as  an  explorer  of  unknown  seas. 
The  death  list,  indeed,  was  frightful.  The  astron- 
omer, Charles  Green,  died ;  the  surgeon,  Monkhouse, 
died ;  the  first  lieutenant.  Hicks,  died ;  among  others 
Avho  died  were  Sporing  and  Parkinson,  both  of  Banks's 
l)arty  ;  two  midshipmen  ;  the  master — "  a  young  man 
of  good  parts,  but  unliap])ily  given  up  to  intemperance, 
which  l)ronght  on  disorders  that  put  an  end  to  his  life  " ; 
the  boatswain ;  the  carpenter,  his  mate,  and  two  of  his 
crew ;  the  sailmaker — a  good  old  man  of  seventy,  who 
had  kept  himself  from  fever  in  ]iatavia  by  getting 
drunk  every  day — and  his  mate  ;  the  corporal  of  marines, 
the  cook,  and  in  all  about  a  dozen  seamen.  This  was  a 
goodly  roll  out  of  a  company  of  eighty.  But  this  was 
the  last  voyage  in  which  scurvy  was  to  demand  such  an 
enormous  proportion  of  victims.  Cook  was  going  to 
prove  the  best  physician  ever  known  in  the  prevention 
of  scurvy.  The  only  true  method  of  [trevention,  how- 
ever, the  mode  of  preserving  every  variety  of  fresh 
food,  was  not  discovered  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
Mr.  Clark  Kussell  has  remarked  in  his  Life  of  I)ami>ier 
that  in  those  days  they  over-saltud  the  beef  and  pork. 
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The  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  provisions  served  out 
ill  Cook's  time.  They  were  over-salted.  George  Forster, 
of  the  second  voyage,  complains  bitterly  of  the  time 
Avhcn  the  private  stores  of  the  officers  and  passengers 
were  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  live  on  the  shii)'s  pro- 
visions just  like  the  crew.  He  tells  us  how,  every  day, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  the  salt  junk  that  was  served  to 
them  made  them  loathe  their  food,  Avhich,  besides,  was 
so  hard  that  there  was  neither  nourishment  nor  flavour 
left  in  it.  Imagine  the  misery,  the  solid  misery,  of 
having  to  live  upon  nothing  but  a  fibrous  mass  of 
liighly-sidted  animal  matter,  accompanied  by  rotten  and 
Aveevily  biscuit !  Think  of  this  going  on  day  after  day 
for  a  hundred  days,  and  sometimes  roore,  at  a  stretch — 
three  long  months — with  no  bread,  vegetables,  butter, 
or  fruit ;  even  the  water  gone  bad,  ana  no  tea,  coffee, 
or  cocoa. 

It  seems  a  slight  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cook  to 
dismiss  his  first  voyage  with  so  scant  a  notice ;  but, 
indeed,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  taken  the  commander  out 
of  the  narrative  so  completely  that  nothing  remains  of 
him  but  a  shadow  who  moves  and  acts  ;  wo  never  catch 
his  eye,  Ave  never  hear  him  speak.  As  the  captain, 
.so  the  company.  The  followers  of  Captain  Jason  himself, 
or  the  crew  who  threw  Jonah  into  the  waves,  are  hardly 
more  shadoAvy  than  the  crew  of  the  Endeavour. 

We  may  dismiss  this  first  voyage  with  one  more 
remark.  When  a  voyage  of  discovery  is  sent  out  in 
these  days,  most  places  are  supposed  to  bo  so  well 
known  as  to  retpiiro  no  detailed  description,  though 
observations  may  be  made  on  points  of  new  or  special 
interest.      This   was  not  so  with  Cook.      lie — or  Dr. 
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Banks,  or  Dr.  Ilawkcswortli — thinks  it  necessary  to  givn 
descriptions  of  every  place  the  ship  visited.  Madeira, 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  Batavia  re(iuiro  a  descrip- 
tion almost  as  full  and  complete  as  Otahcite,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

This  is  fortunate  for  us.  Many  things  have  been 
changed  since  then,  especially  in  liatavia,  where,  it  is 
hoped,  they  no  longer  punish  their  malefactors  by  im- 
palement, nor  do  their  ladies  Hog  and  torture  their 
female  slaves  out  of  jealousy.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment has  also,  perhaps,  learned  a  little  civility  and 
hospitality ;  and  one  would  like  to  learn  that  they 
have  cleaned  up  the  place  a  little.  But  the  account  of 
that  Dutch  colony  and  that  of  Cajjo  Town  are  most 
valuable  as  contemporary  i)ictures  of  a  kind  of  life  now 
passed  away.  Every  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  recon- 
struct life  as  it  was  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years 
ago  must  know  how  extraordinarily  <lilHcult  it  is  to 
find  records  exact  and  minute.  (>)ok's,  or  ]ianks's,  or 
Hawkesworth's  notes  on  Batavia  will  always  be  as  use- 
ful to  one  considering  colonial  ways  in  the  last  century 
as  to  those  who  study  Polynesian  manners,  custom.^, 
language,  and  tra<litioii  at  the  moment  of  their  discovery. 

Many  stories  told  of  this  voyage  greatly  afl'ectcd  the; 
popular  imagination.  I  have  not  (luoted  any  of  them 
for  reasons  already  stated.  The  night  of  terror  and 
freezing  cold  spent  by  Banks  and  his  companions  on  a 
hillside  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo  in  the  height  of  the  Ant- 
arctic summer ;  the  soft  and  gentle  manners  of  the 
Otahcitans,  whose  ladies,  though  jiot  so  beautifully 
dressed,  reminded  the  tender-hearted  maiiners,  in  many 
particulars,    of    Poll   and   Doll    and    Moll,    those    fair 
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Tiiaids  of  Point  and  St.  Mary  Street ;  the  fierce  Now 
Zoalandors  ;  the  vast  island  of  Now  Holland,  so  thinly 
[)Oi)idatod,  bigj^er,  they  said,  than  the  whole  of  Europe 
(heavens  !  what  treasures  must  he  waiting  in  that  vast 
unexplored  country) ;  the  perils  of  the  J'Jndmruur  among 
the  coral  reefs ;  the  lovely  island  of  Savu  ;  the  luxury, 
the  drunkenness,  the  cruelty,  the  vice,  the  heat,  the 
stinks,  the  fever  of  Batavia — all  these  things  enlarged 
the  narrow  world  and  filled  men  with  wonder  and  de- 
light, so  that  they  held  out  their  hands,  and  with  one 
common  consent  they  called  for  more. 
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Cook  returned  homo  on  June  12th,  1771.  In  his 
absence — a  day  or  two  1)eforc  he  sailed  out  of  Plymouth 
— a  child  had  been  born  to  him,  but  it  died  in  infancy. 
He  also  learned  that  his  second  child,  Elizabeth,  born 
in  17GG,  was  dead.^  His  wife  was  living  at  Mile  End 
Old  Town,  a  name  given  both  to  the  few  scattered 
bouses  along  that  part  of  the  Mile  End  Koad  where  is 
uow  the  People's  Palace,  and  to  the  houses  on  the  cast 
side — the  old  side — of  Stepney  Green.  The  house  now 
pointed  out  as  Cook's  is  No.  88  Mile  End  Road,  a  small 
and  rather  mean  house  at  present,  one  of  a  row  of  shoi)s. 
The  more  respectable  residents  of  the  Mile  End  Road 
were  retired  masters  of  merchant  vessels  or  the  grass 
widows  of  skippers  still  in  active  work. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  there  was  little  leisure 
for  anything  but  business.  He  had  first  to  put  in  order, 
and  to  deliver  to  the  Admiralty,  all  his  notes,  journals,  log- 
books, and  observations,  with  the  drawings  and  charts. 

^  No  one  wlio  gets  acquainted  with  the  family  life  of  the  last  cen- 
tury can  avoid  remarking  the  grout  number  of  children  who  died.  Thus 
Cook  lost  four  at  least  of  his  hrothers  and  sisters  in  childhood.  He 
also  lost  three  out  of  six  of  his  own  cliildren.  Yet  his  brothers  lived 
in  the  healthiest  part  of  England,  and  his  children  in  the  open  country 
a  mile  from  Aldgate.  His  own  constitution  was  of  iron,  and  his  wife 
lived  to  be  more  than  ninety,  so  that  there  was  no  hereditary  weakness. 
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This  done,  he  might  have  sat  down  to  rest  a  while. 
Perhaps  he  did,  but  his  power  of  taking  rest  was  less 
than  that  usually  granted  to  man.  At  all  events,  he 
found  time  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Eoj'^al  Society,  called 
"An  Account  of  the  Flowing  of  the  Tides  in  the  South  Sea, 
ivs  observed  on  board  His  Majesty's  Bark,  the  E7ideavonr.''' 
This  paper,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Scientific  Results  of 
tlie  Voyage,  was  published  by  the  Society  in  their 
rhilosojMcal  Transactions. 

Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  He 
hoped,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  made  a  post-captain,  but 
this  was  not  allowed.  To  us  it  seems  a  very  small  thing 
whether  Cook  should  i-ank  as  a  commander  or  as  a  post  • 
captain ;  the  greatness  of  ;  man's  achievement  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  his  promotion,  or  even  by  the  "ecognition 
of  his  own  contemporaries,  though, in  general,  a  man's  own 
contemporaries  generally  overestimate  the  achievements 
of  their  leaders — as  boys  at  school  think  the  greatest 
man  in  the  Avorld  is  the  captain  of  their  eleven.  Be- 
sides, there  is  in  every  age  a  fashion  in  the  conferring 
of  rank  and  jiromotion ;  in  these  days  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  traveller  of  the  age  rewarded  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  with  a  simple  knighthood  ;  we 
have  also  seen,  and  it  greatly  increases  our  admiration  for 
the  national  honours,  the  owners  of  great  incomes  created 
peers ;  in  those  days  they  reserved  their  peerages  first 
for  the  men  Avho  defeated  the  French  by  sea  or  land, 
next  for  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen  who  distinguished 
tliemselves  as  statesmen,  and,  lastly,  for  lawyers.  The 
immeasurable  importance  of  the  gifts  which  Cook  had 
bestowed  upon  his  country  was  such  as  to  require  the 
prophetic  gift — the  supreme  wisdom — to  recognise  it; 
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and  surely  there  was  little  of  that  wisdom  in  the  states- 
men of  1770.  He  had  given  to  his  country  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — nothing  less ;  he  had  given  to  Great 
Britain  Greater  Britain.  If  people  had  only  suspected 
or  guessed  a  thousandth  part  of  what  was  to  come  out 
of  this  voyage,  what  reward  would  have  been  thought 
too  great  ? 

Cook  got  no  title,  and,  I  am  quite  certain,  expected  none. 
He  humbly  hoped  to  be  made  a  post-captain,  and  he  had 
to  be  contented  with  a  single  step.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
was  satisfied.  The  man  is  silent ;  we  cannot  tell  what 
he  hoped,  or  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  got ; 
there  is  only  one  document  of  his  extant  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  say  the  word  he  intended,  and  in  that  docu- 
ment he  says  nothing  about  his  hopes  or  his  ambitions. 

He  was  at  home  this  time  for  exactly  a  year.  But  if 
the  beginning  of  his  leave  was  spent  in  preparing  papers 
for  the  Admiralty,  the  end  of  it  was  fully  occupied  in 
preparing  for  another  voyage  to  the  same  regions. 
It  was  a  great  thing  in  those  days  to  have  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth ;  and  it  was  such  a  painful  and 
laborious  thing,  so  full  of  discomforts  and  anxieties,  that 
there  were  few  who  cared  to  attempt  the  feat  a  second 
time. 

Meantime  the  smouldering  controversy  about  the 
great  southern  continent  began  again  to  rage  vehemently. 
In  1770  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Dalrymple's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  which  started  the  dispute  afresh. 

The  recent  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  had  not,  it  was 
true,  succeeded  in  finding  that  Qontinent ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  not  looked  for  it.  His  discoveries  in  re- 
spect to  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  did  not  in  the 
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least  disprove  its  existence  :  they  only  shifted  the  ground 
where  it  might  lie.  The  believers  in  the  continent 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  disposed  to  surrender  their 
Terra  Australis  Incognita  because  Cook  had  not  found  it. 
Such  a  beautiful  land,  round  which  had  been  Avoven  so 
many  pleasing  speculations,  was  not  lightly  to  be  aban- 
doned. For  two  hundred  years  the  southern  continent 
had  been  believed  in ;  it  will  be  found  laid  down  with 
much  precision  on  many  of  the  old  maps ;  wherever 
bits  of  land,  capes,  corners,  and  angles — nay,  even 
islands — were  discovered,  they  were  set  down  on  the 
map  as  part  of  the  great  southern  continent.  Tasman, 
for  instance,  tliought  that  the  corner  of  New  Zealand 
discovered  by  himseli  l)elonged  to  ifc.  liozier  Bouvet, 
sent  out  by  the  French  J^ast  India  Com])any  in  1738, 
reported  land  in  lat.  54°  S.  and  long.  11°  E.  This 
land — it  has  never  been  found  by  any  subsequent 
traveller — was  also  concluded  to  l)e  part  of  the  continent : 
and  early  in  1G75  an  English  merchant,  Anthony  La 
Roche,  being  carried  out  of  his  course  by  winds  and 
currents,  fell  in  with  a  coast  noAV  supposed  to  have  been 
the  island  of  Georgia,  which  was  also  concluded  to  be 
the  southern  continent.  The  discoveries  of  Quiros 
again  pointed  the  same  way.  Given  the  existence  of 
such  a  continent,  and  all  these  discoveries  could  be 
easily  connected  with  it.  In  fact,  they  were,  and  every 
additional  spot  of  land  observed  from  a  ship  driven 
southwards  by  bad  weather  became  an  addition  to  the 
coast  of  the  continent. 

Dr.  Kippis,  Cook's  biographer,  writing  in  the  year 
1788,  thus  speaks  of  this  belief:  "The  writer  of  this 
narrative  fully  remembers  how  much  his  imagination 
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was  captivated  in  the  more  early  part  of  his  h'fo  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  southern  continent.  Ho  has  often 
dwelt  upon  it  with  rapture,  and  been  higaly  delighted 
Avith  the  authors  who  contended  for  its  existence,  and 
displayed  the  mighty  consequences  Avhich  would  result 
from  its  heing  discovered.  Though  his  knowledge  was 
infinitely  exceeded  by  that  of  some  able  men  who  had 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  he  did  not 
come  behind  them  in  the  sanguineness  of  his  hopes  and 
expectations."  In  short,  the  southern  continent  was  a 
thing  which  had  grown  up  in  men's  minds  until,  to 
many  who  thought  and  wrote  about  it,  the  great  un- 
known land  stretched  round  the  whole  of  the  Antarctic 
Pole  •  it  contained  treasures  greater  than  any  which  had 
been  found  in  the  Americas ;  it  was  jjopulatcd  by  a  race 
highly  civilised,  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts ;  it  would  be  a  possession  for  that  European  nation 
which  should  find  and  claim  it  greater  and  richer  than 
were  ever  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  west.  "Its 
longitude" — see  Dalrymplc's  Collection — "is  as  much 
as  that  of  all  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Persia,  Avith  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Ocean  which  are  in  its  limits  embraced,  including 
England  and  Ireland.  That  unknown  part  is  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  globe,  and  so  capacious  that  it  may  contain 
in  it  double  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  all  those  your 
Majesty  is  at  j^resent  lord  of,  and  that  without  adjoin- 
ing to  Turks  or  Moors  or  others  of  the  nations  which  arc 
accustomed  to  disquiet  and  disturb  their  neighbours." 

Dalrymple,  himself  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  southern 
continent,  thus  dedicates  his  Historical  Collection  of 
Voyages  :  "  To  the  man  who,  emulous  of  Magellan  and 
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tlic  heroes  of  former  times,  undeterred  by  difficulties, 
and  unseduced  by  pleasure,  shall  persist  through  every 
obstacle,  and  not  by  chance  but  by  virtue  and  good  con- 
duct succeed  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  a 
Southern  Continent ! " 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  took  a  great  interest  in  these  questions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  him  that  an  expedition 
was  resolved  upon  which  should  endeavour  to  clear  up 
and  finally  settle  the  controversy  concerning  the  con- 
tinent. How  far  Cook  himself  was  consulted  does  not 
appear.  In  Cook's  own  words  :  "  Soon  after  my  return 
in  the  Endeavour  it  was  resolved  to  equip  two  ships  to 
complete  the  discovery  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere." 
That  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  conduct  and  equipment 
of  the  expedition  is  evident  from  his  introduction  to  the 
second  voyage,  in  Avhich  Lo  discusses — the  passage  has 
already  been  quoted — the  kind  of  vessel  most  useful  for 
such  a  voyage,  and  shows  that  his  advice  was  acted 
upon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  any  hesioation 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich  as  to  the  proper  person 
to  command  the  new  expedition.  I  know  not  where 
Captain  Wallis  was  at  this  time,  or  Captain  Carteret,  but 
both  were  passed  over  and  the  command  was  oftcred  to 
Cook.     He  accepted  it  Avithout  hesitation. 

The  date  of  his  commission  was  November  28th,  1771. 
The  interval  of  five  months  was  therefore  all  the  time 
ho  had  to  bestow  upon  his  family ;  and  this  interval, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  have  been  pretty  Avell  occupied 
Avith  business  relating  to  the  last  voyage.  From  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  must  have  been  fully  occupied  Avith 
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the  preparations  and  the  equipment  of  his  ships,  so  that 
the  family  at  Mile  End  Old  Town  saw  but  little  of  their 
father.  As  in  the  cose  of  the  former  voyage,  a  cliild  was 
born  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  shii)s  ;  and, 
as  before,  the  child  died  in  infancy. 

The  disasters  of  the  previous  voyage  caused  Cook  to 
take  many  new  precautions  against  scurvy.  He  put  on 
board  wheat  instead  of  oatmeal,  sugar  instead  of  so  much 
oil,  and  a  quantity  of  malt,  sour-krout,  salted  cabbage, 
portable  broth,  saloop,  rob  of  lemons,  mustard,  marma- 
lade of  carrots,  and  inspissated  juice  of  wort  and  beer. 
Some  of  these  things  were  experimental,  and  failed  to 
produce  any  good  effect.  Others  were  well  knoAvn  for 
their  antiscorbutic  properties.  In  fact,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  navigation  a  carefully  prcprcd  attempt 
was  to  be  made  in  the  prevenfwu  oi  this  disease. 

"When  all  was  read}'',  the  ship  sailed  from  Deptford 
on  April  9th,  1772,  but  being  detained  by  east  winds 
got  no  farther  than  Woolwich,  where  she  lay  for  a  fort- 
night. She  then  dropped  down  to  Longreach,  but  bad 
to  put  in  for  repairs  at  Sheerncss.  On  June  22n(l  she 
sailed  for  Plymouth,  and  finally  quitted  Plymouth  Sound 
on  July  13th. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


THE  SECOND  VOYAGE 


One  opens  the  account  of  the  second  voyage  with  relief 
and  hope.  Wo  have  done  with  Dr.  Hawkcswoitli ;  it  is 
true  that  we  have  Dr.  Douglas  in  his  jilace,  but  the 
second  editor  declares  solemnly  that  he  has  given  the 
very  words  of  the  writer  without  alteration.  This  is 
substantially  true;  there  may  be  omissions,  but  the 
language  is  never  altered,  nor  shall  we  find  inserted  any 
of  the  "judicious"  observations.  If  anywhere  we  shall 
find  the  man  himself  in  this  journal,  we  shall  hear  his 
voice  and  look  into  his  face  and  read  his  mind.  Cer- 
tainly Cook  Avas  not  brought  up  in  a  school  which 
encourages  personal  confidences  and  bits  of  autobio- 
graphy ;  we  must  not  expect  too  much ;  but  we  are  all 
human,  and  except  in  a  lioyal  Engineer's  report,  which 
is  written  in  the  third  person,  a  man  may  discover  him- 
self even  in  a  ship's  journal  or  a  log-book.  One  may 
even  discern  the  character  of  a  clergyman  from  his 
manner  of  keeping  a  parish  register. 

When  one  reads  this  narrative,  it  is  truly  wonderful 
to  understand  how  any  one  would  have  thought  of  im- 
proving Cook's  style  by  subjecting  it  to  the  handling  of 
Dr.  Hawkesworth.  What  have  balanced  periods,  turgid 
ornaments,  and  becoming  sentiments  to  do  with  Cook's 
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plain  unvarnished  narrative  1  Simplicity  and  directness 
never  go  out  of  fashion.  "Wo  read  a  l)ook  of  travels  to 
learn  what  was  ol)scrved  and  discovered,  not  to  linger 
over  the  sentences,  caught  by  the  charm  of  the  words 
and  dwelling  on  the  music  of  a  phrase.  Nay,  to  the 
charm  of  literary  stylo  the  greater  i)art  of  the  world 
will  always  remain  l)lind  and  deaf ;  they  read  for  what 
is  told,  not  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  told ;  they  Avant 
the  story.  The  skilful  artist  may  so  emjiloy  his  charm 
of  language  as  to  make  the  manner  seem  part  and  parcel 
of  the  matter,  hut  the  story — the  story  is  everything. 
In  such  a  story  as  Cook  had  to  tell,  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity and  the  most  perfect  directness  are  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  desirable  qualities.  The  reader 
should  have  no  other  thought  than  to  learn  what  he  saw 
and  whither  ho  sailed. 

Cook's  own  journal,  then,  is  here  presented  in  his 
own  words.     He  says  simply  in  his  introduction : 

And  now  it  may  lie  necessary  to  say  that,  as  I  am  on  tlio 
point  of  sailinj^'  on  a  third  expedition,  I  leave  this  account  of 
my  last  voyage  in  the  hands  of  some  friends,  who,  in  my 
absence,  have  kindly  accepted  the  oflice  of  correcting  the 
press  for  me  ;  who  are  pleased  to  think  that  what  I  have 
here  to  relate  is  better  to  be  given  in  my  own  words  than  in 
the  words  of  another  person  ;  espcicially  as  it  is  a  work 
designed  for  information  and  iiot  merely  for  anuisement,  in 
which  it  is  their  opinion  that  candour  and  fidelity  will 
counterbalance  the  want  of  ornament.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  introductory  discourse  with  desiring  the  reader 
to  excuse  the  inaccuracies  of  style  which  doubtless  lie  will 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  following  narrative,  and  that, 
when  such  occur,  he  will  recollect  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  man  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  nuich  school 
education,  but  who  has  been  constantly  at  sea  from  his 
youth  ;    and   though,    with    the    assistance  of  a   few  good 
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friends,  he  has  passed  through  all  the  stations  helonging  to 
a  seaman,  from  an  apprentice  in  the  coul  trade  to  a  post- 
captaiji  in  tlie  Itoyal  Navy,  he  has  had  no  op[)ortuidty  of 
cultivating  letters.  After  this  account  of  myself  the  public 
must  not  expect  from  ww  the.  elegance  of  a  line  writer  or  the 
])]ausil)i]ity  of  a  professed  bookmaker,  hut  will,  I  hope,  con- 
wder  me  as  a  plain  man,  zealously  exerting  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  determined  to  givt;  the  host 
account  he  is  alile  of  his  proceedings. 

These  words  arc  straightforward,  modest,  and  manly. 
The  writer  is  not  ashamed  of  having  risen  from  the 
lowest  position  possible  on  a  ship ;  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
is  i)rcpared  to  maintain  his  own  al)ility  to  set  down 
what  ho  has  seen  as  plainly  as  if  ho  had  had  as  many 
opportunities  of  cultivating  letters  as  the  great  man  who 
was  appointed  to  revise  his  simple  and  direct  account. 

Besides  Cook's  own  account,  we  have  to  illustrate  this 
voyage  a  description  written  by  George  Forster,  younger 
of  the  two  German  naturalists  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  certain  "  observations  "  l)y  the  elder  Forster, 
and  the  scientific  restdts  detailed  by  Wallis  and  Bayley, 
the  two  astronomers. 

Forster's  book,  which  appeared  in  1777,  was  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  confidence.  His  father,  to  whom  ho  was 
assistant,  was  sent  out  as  naturalist,  with  general  in- 
structions to  make  observations  of  every  kind.  He  also 
seems  to  have  thought  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
write  the  history  of  the  voyage,  to  succeed  the  great 
Ilawkesworth.  On  his  return  ho  still  imagined  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  do  this,  and  actually  began  it,  but 
found  that  tho  captain's  journal  was  to  be  kept  separate 
from  his  own.  Lord  Sandwich,  however,  undertook  to 
present  Cook  and  Forster  with  tho  plates,  engraved  at 
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the  expense  of  the  Admiralty,  of  all  tlio  drawings  and 
maps  made  during  the  voyage  to  accompany  the  jour- 
nals ;  and  F'  rstcr  was  informed  that  he  would  not  he 
called  upon  to  write  the  history  of  the  voyage  at  all,  hut 
to  send  in  his  ohservations  as  they  were.  Unless  he 
agreed  to  this,  he  would  forfeit  any  share  in  the  pi'otits 
of  the  work.  Here  the  son  saw  his  chance.  lie  was 
not  l)ound,  he  said,  by  any  agreement  which  his  father 
had  made.  He  therefore  wrote  his  o\ni  account  of  the 
voyage,  and,  on  the  whole,  though  somewhat  flowery 
and  exaggerated,  it  is  a  very  good  hook  indeed.  The 
Government  and  Captain  Cook,  unfortimately,  took  a 
different  view  of  his  obligations,  and,  it  is  said,  expressed 
these  views  so  strongly  that  the  two  Forsters  found 
that  no  further  appointments  would  be  offered  them,  and 
retired  to  their  native  country,  where  I  know  not  what 
became  of  them.  The  father  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
turbulent  temper :  the  son  gnimbled  throughout  the 
voyage  at  the  loss  of  his  little  comforts  ;  l)ut  Cook  has 
no  word  of  complaint  against  either  of  them,  nor  have 
they  any  other  charge  against  the  captain  than  that  he 
would  persevere  with  the  work  before  him,  though  it 
made  his  people  more  uncomfortal)le  every  day. 

Two  ships  were  chosen  and  fitted  out  for  this  expedi- 
tion. Both  of  them  were  built  at  Whitby,  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  the  Endeavour.  They  were  at  the  time 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  months  old.  One  of  them,  the 
Jiesolution,  was  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons 
burden ;  the  other,  the  Adventure,  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty -six  tono.  The  former  Avas  fitted  out  at  Dept- 
ford,  the  latter  at  Woolwich.  The  Resolution  carried  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  the  Adverdure 
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eighty-one.  Each  ship  was  provisioned  for  two  years 
Mild  a  half.  We  have  seen  how,  mindful  of  his  late 
disasters,  Cook  carried  with  him  a  great  quantity  of 
antiscorbutics. 

The  frame  of  a  small  vessel  of  twenty  tons  was  put  on 
board  each  shij),  to  bo  put  together  and  to  serve  as 
tenders  on  any  emergency,  such  as  shipwreck.  Both 
.ships  were  provided  with  a  quantity  of  things,  such  as 
the  natives  Avould  like,  for  presents  or  trade.  A  number 
of  medals  were  struck,  on  one  side  the  king's  head,  and 
on  the  other  the  two  ships.     AYarm  clothing  'v  s  laid  in. 

The  scientific  branch  of  the  expedition  was  proA  id*^  i 
for  firsi,  \jy  j)lacing  an  astronomer,  provided  by  cho 
Txiard  of  Longitude,  with  proper  i^.strumenls  in  each 
ship.  Mr.  Wallis  was  on  the  Iicsoliitioii,  and  Mr.  Bay  icy 
on  the  Adventure.^  Mr.  William  Hodges,  a  landscape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  jiaintings  of 
l)laces  and  people  ;  and  the  two  Germans,  John  Reinhold 
Forster  and  his  son  George  Forster,  already  spoken  of, 
were  engaged  as  skilful  in  natural  histoiy. 

As  regards  the  ship's  company,  the  second  and  third 
lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  two  of  the 
warrant  officers,  and  several  of  the  petty  officers  on  the 

'  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  intrnmeiits  sujiiilied.     It  may  be 
curious  to  compare  it  with  such  as  would  now  be  supjdied. 


A  portable  observatory. 

Two  astronomical  clocks. 

A  transit  instrument. 

An  astronomical  quadrant. 

A  reflecting  telescope  of  two  feet 
focal  length. 

An  achromatic  refracting  tele- 
scope of  three  and  a  half  feet. 

Two  Hadley's  sextants. 

An  azimuth  compass. 

A  pair  of  globes. 


A  dipping  needle. 

A  marine  barometer. 

A  wind  gauge. 

Two  portable  barometers. 

Six  thermometers. 

A  theodolite  with   a   level  and  a 

chain. 
An  apparums  for  testing  the  heit 

of    the    sea   water   at    dillereut 

depths. 
Four  timekeepers. 
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Besohition  had  sailed  with  Cook  on  the  Endeavour.  That 
so  many  were  readj'  to  go  with  him  again  shows  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  him,  as  well  as  his  power  of 
attracting  the  affection  of  his  subordinates.  The  captain 
of  the  Adveniure,  Tobias  Furneaux,  had  been  Wallis's 
first  lieutenant. 

On  July  13th  the  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound. 


My  instructions  were  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to 
the  island  of  Madeira,  there  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wine,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  I  was  to 
refresh  the  ships'  companies  and  to  take  on  board  such  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  as  I  niiglit  stand  in  need  of.  After 
leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  was  to  proceed  to  the 
southward  and  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  Cape  Circumcision, 
which  was  said  by  Monsieur  Bouvet  to  lie  in  lat.  54°  S., 
and  in  about  11°  20'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  If  I  dis- 
covered this  cape,  I  was  to  satisfy  myself  whether  it  was  a 
part  of  the  continent  which  had  so  much  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  geographers  and  former  navigators,  or  a  part  of  an 
island.  If  it  proved  to  be  the  former,  I  was  to  employ  my- 
self diligently  in  exploring  as  great  an  extent  of  it  as  I  could, 
and  to  make  such  notations  thereon,  and  observations  of 
every  kind,  as  might  be  useful  either  to  navigation  or  com- 
merce, or  tend  to  the  promotion  of  natural  knowledge.  I 
was  also  directed  to  observe  the  genius,  temper,  disposition, 
and  number  of  the  inhabitants,  if  tliere  were  any,  and  en- 
deavour by  all  possible  means  to  cultivate  a  friendship  and 
alliance  with  them  ;  making  them  jn'esents  of  such  things  as 
they  might  value,  inviting  them  to  traffic,  and  showing  them 
every  kind  of  civility  and  regard.  I  was  to  ccntinue  to  employ 
myself  on  this  service,  and  making  discoveries  either  eastward 
or  westward,  as  my  situation  might  render  most  eligible,  keep- 
ing in  as  high  a  latitude  as  I  could,  and  jirosecuting  my 
discoveries  as  i^car  to  the  South  Pole  as  possible,  so  long  as 
the  condition  of  the  ships,  the  health  of  their  crewS;  and  the 
state  of  their  provisions  would  adnnt  of,  taking  care  to  reserve 
as  much  of  the  latter  as  would  enable  me  to  reach  some 
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known  port,  where  I  could  procure  a  sufficiency  to  bring  me 
home  to  England.  But  if  Cape  Circumcision  should  prove 
lo  he  part  of  an  island  only,  or  if  I  should  not  he  able  to 
iind  the  said  cape,  I  was  in  the  first  case  to  make  the 
necessary  survej'  of  the  island,  and  then  to  stand  on  to  the 
southward  so  long  as  I  judged  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
falling  in  with  the  continent,  which  I  was  also  to  do  in  the 
latter  case,  and  then  to  proceed  to  t}ie  eastward  in  further 
search  of  the  said  continent,  as  well  a?  to  make  discoveries  of 
such  islands  as  might  he  situated  in  that  unexplored  part  of 
the  southern  hennsphcre,  keeping  in  high  latitudes,  and  pro- 
secuting my  discoveries  as  above  mentioned  as  near  the  pole 
as  possible,  until  I  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  after 
which  I  was  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Iloi^e,  and  from 
thence  to  Spithead. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  discoveries,  wherever  the 
season  of  the  year  rendered  it  unsafe  for  me  to  continue  in 
liigli  latitudes,  I  was  to  retire  to  some  known  place  to  the 
northward  to  refresh  my  people  and  refit  the  ships,  and  to 
return  again  to  the  southward  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the 
year  would  admit  of  it.  In  all  unforeseen  cases  I  was 
authorised  to  proceed  according  to  my  own  discretion  ;  and 
in  case  the  licsolution  should  be  lost  or  disabled  I  was  to 
prosecute  the  voyage  on  board  the  Advcniure. 

There  is  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Whitby,  besides 
a  boat -yoke  used  by  Cock,  a  so-called  model  of  the 
Itesolution.  8he  is  a  stout  vessel,  three-masted,  broad  in 
the  beam,  and  built  for  strength  before  speed — one 
understands  only  by  looking  at  her  how  the  ship  took  one 
hundred  and  nine  days  to  get  from  Plymouth  to  Table 
Bay  on  this  voyage,  and  ninety-nine  days  on  the  next. 
Her  figurehead  is  a  black  savage  with  a  spear  and  shield  ; 
she  has  no  bulwarks,  but — this  detail  is  clearly  wrong 
— a  strong  timber  railing  runs  round  her,  leaving  her 
totally  unprotected  from  the  breaking  of  seas  over  her, 
which,  therefore,  would  sweep  her  clean  as  they  now  do 
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on  the  Atlantic  steamers ;  there  is  no  waist  and  no  liigh 
stern;  her  upper  deck  is  nearly  flush,  the  quarter-deck 
being  raised  about  a  foot ;  there  are  no  cabins  or  rooms 
on  the  upper  deck ;  and  there  is  no  kind  of  protection  for 
the  sailors,  so  that  in  rough  weather  no  one  except  the 
watch  would  be  able  to  go  on  deck  at  all.  A  hatchway 
forward  and  another  aft  lead  down  to  the  main  deck,  on 
which  were  placed  and  worked  the  twenty-six  guns  for 
which  she  was  pierced.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
model  is  inaccurate,  because-  the  liesolution  carried  no 
more  than  twelve,  and  was  only  pierced  for  sixteen.  On 
the  main  deck  also  must  have  been  the  workshops,  as  well 
as  the  mess  tables,  the  officers'  cabins,  and  the  captain's 
room.  Perhaps  the  men  slung  their  hammocks  here  as 
well.  The  masts,  if  the  model  is  faithful,  were  thick  and 
stout,  and  so  were  the  yards.  One  thinks  of  the  company 
on  board  this  little  vessel, — one  hundred  and  twelve  men 
all  cooped  up  in  this  narrow  space  for  a  three  years' 
voyage;  there  were,  besides,  live  stock  on  board  in 
great  numbers  to  be  landed  on  the  islands — bulls,  cows, 
rams,  ewes,  goats,  fowls.  Great  indeed  was  the  courage 
of  our  grandfathers.  Smollett  has  shown  us  how  they 
lived  down  below  in  the  darkness  and  the  stench  without 
too  much  grumbling ;  but  Roderick  Random's  ship  was 
not  provisioned  for  two  years,  nor  did  it  carry  bulls  and 
cows  and  sheep  and  goats.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
a  cattle-boat  will  appreciate  the  power  of  these  innocent 
creatures  to  create  for  the  sailors  a  special  kind  of 
misery.  Perhaps  in  warm  soft  climates,  when  the  ports 
were  open  and  the  trade  breeze  blew  gratefully  through 
and  through  the  ship,  the  men's  quarters  were  fresh 
and  sweet ;  but  when  she  was  plying  painfully  among 
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the  ice-fields  of  the  southern  sea ;  when  the  ports  were 
closed  and  the  icy  breath  of  the  south  drove  the  men 
))elow ;  when  the  sails  were  sheets  of  frozen  canvas,  and 
every  rope  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheathing  of  ice ; 
tlien  .  .  .  but  the  crews  were  accustomed  to  discomfort ; 
it  was  only  the  landsmen  on  board  who  made  complaint. 

We  will  follow  this  voyage  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
George  Forster's  book  rather  than  that  of  the  captain's 
journal,  which  everybody  has  read.  It  is  a  book  in 
which  we  hear  something  of  the  daily  talk  among  the 
passengers,  if  not  among  the  crew ;  there  are  details  in  it 
which  were  below  the  dignity  of  the  captain's  journals ; 
we  see  how  those  on  board  liked  it  who  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  southern  continent. 

July  ISth,  1772.  Sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound. 
Touched  at  Port  Praya  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago. 

October  SOth-November  2'2rul  Table  Bay.  Here  Herr 
Sparrman,  botanist,  and  pupil  of  the  great  LiniuS  joined 
the  expedition. 

On  leaving  the  Cape  the  men  were  served  out  jackets 
iind  trousers  of  stout  flannel  called  fearnought.  Orders 
were  given  not  to  waste  the  water,  and  everybody  had 
to  wash  in  salt  water.  Forster  also  mentions  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  the  rough  weather,  which  they  got 
liere  for  the  first  time.  On  December  10th  they  sighted 
the  ice.  They  Averc  now  in  the  longitude  assigned  by 
l>ouvet  to  the  headland  which  he  claimed  to  have  seen 
and  named  Cape  Circumcision,  but  their  latitude  was 
ninety-five  miles  south  of  his.  So  that  if  they  sailed 
over  the  land  south  of  that  cape,  it  could  not  very  well 
l)elong  to  a  continent.    This,  in  fact,  they  afterwards  did. 

For  six  weeks  the  ships  sailed  among  I'-ebergs,  getting 
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south  whenever  an  opening  appeared.  Two  or  three 
cases  of  scurvy  were  declared  tnd  cured  by  copious 
doses  of  fresh  wort.  The  crews  also  took  sour-krout 
every  day  and  had  portable  broth.  Christmas  Day  was 
spent,  Forster  tells  us,  with  the  usual  cheerfulness  by 
the  officers  and  passengers,  and  by  the  sailors  "with 
savage  noise  and  drunkenness,  to  which  they  seem  to 
have  particularly  devoted  the  day."  The  naturalist  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. He  speaks  of  "  the  gloomy  uniformity  with  which 
we  slowly  passed  dull  hours,  days,  and  months,  in  this 
desolate  part  of  the  world.  We  were  almost  perpetually 
wrapped  in  thick  fogs,  beaten  with  showers  of  rain,  sleet, 
hail,  and  snow,  surrounded  by  innumerable  islands  of 
ice,  against  which  we  daily  ran  the  risk  of  being  ship- 
wrecked, and  forced  to  live  upon  salt  provisions,  which 
concurred  with  the  cold  and  wet  to  infect  the  mass  of 
our  blood." 

The  captain  mentions  the  fog  and  sleet,  and  notes 
that  the  rigging  was  ornamented  with  icicles,  but  he 
says  nothing  about  the  dull  hours ;  and  what  with  watch- 
ing the  ice,  sending  out  boats  to  look  for  openings, 
making  experiments  with  his  antiscorl)utics,  and  calcu- 
lating longitudes,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  time  any- 
thing but  dull. 

At  last,  however,  being  in  lat.  67"  15'  S.,  to  Forster's 
great  joy  they  came  upon  such  an  immense  field  of  ice 
that  the  captain  concluded  to  try  no  more  that  season 
and  steered  north.  "  Very  natural,"  says  Forster, 
"  that  our  people,  exhausted  by  fatigues  and  the  want 
of  wholesome  food,  should  wish  for  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, and  rejoice  to  leave  a  part  of  the  world  where 
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they  could  not  expect  to  meet  with  it."  He  says  that 
there  were  now  a  good  many  cases  of  scurvy  on  board. 
The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  there  was  but 
one — he  means,  of  course,  one  case  of  importance. 

"Thus  ended,"  says  Forster,  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Xew  Zealand,  "  our  first  cruise  in  the  high  southern 
latitudes.  .  .  .  Our  whole  course  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  New  Zealand  was  a  series  of  hardships  which 
had  never  been  experienced  before.  All  the  disagree- 
able circumstances  of  the  sails  and  rigging  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  vessel  rolling  gunwale  to,  and  her  upper 
works  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  strain.  .  .  .  We  had 
the  perpetual  severities  of  a  rigorous  climate  to  cope 
with.  Our  seamen  and  officers  were  exposed  to  rain, 
sleet,  hail,  and  snow;  our  rigging  was  constantly  en- 
crusted with  ice,  which  cut  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  touch  it ;  our  provision  of  fresh  water  was  to 
1)0  collected  in  lumps  of  ice  floating  on  the  sea,  when  the 
cold  and  the  saline  element  alternately  numbed  and 
scarified  our  sailors'  hands ; "  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the 
ship  had  sailed  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  discom- 
forts which  the  landsman  exaggerates  into  miseries  were 
hardly  noticed  by  the  sailors.  The  voyage  was  danger- 
ous, but  not  more  disagreeable  than  Cook  had  so  often 
experienced,  for  fog,  slcat,  and  snow  off  the  coast  of 
Labiauor.  And  as  for  the  cold  of  which  Forster  com- 
plains so  much,  the  thermometer  hardly  ever  sank  below 
freezing  point.  But  this  author's  main  object  was  to 
write  up  the  dangers  and  the  miseries  he  had  experi- 
enced. Everything  was  exaggerated  with  the  view  of 
effect. 

March  2Gthy   1773.  After  a   run  of  throe  thousand 
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five  hundred  leagues  and  a  hundred  and  twenty -two 
days  the  ship  put  in  at  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Here  they  made  tea — and  a  kind  of  beer — from  the 
leaves  of  a  shrub  of  the  myrtle  kind.  Cook  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  till  June  7tli,  meeting  his 
consort  the  Adventure,  from  which  they  had  been  parted 
after  leaving  the  Cape  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 
Forster's  account  of  New  Zealand  and  the  people  is 
highly  picturesque  and  pleasing. 

June  7th.  Sailed  for  Otaheite.  On  the  way  scurvy 
broke  out  on  board  the  Adventure.  Sighted  several  small 
islands.  Arrived  at  Otaheite  on  August  16th.  Forster 
gives  his  pen  a  fuller  freedom  over  this  delightful  island. 
At  their  approach  ''faint  breezes  wafted  delicious  per- 
fumes from  the  land  and  curled  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains  rose  majestic  in  various  spiry  forms. 
Everything  seemed  as  yet  asleep,  the  morning  scarce 
dawned,  and  a  peaceful  shade  still  rested  in  the  land- 
scape." Never,  surely,  has  any  island  been  more 
described  than  Otaheite.  The  most  important  part  of 
Wallis's  narrative  is  that  given  to  Otaheite.  There  are 
at  least  four  long  sections  in  Cook's  three  \oyages  de- 
voted to  this  island.  Forster  exhausts  himself  over  it 
Gilbert,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  come,  can  find  no 
words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  place  and  the 
people.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  these  accounts  is  separately  and  individually 
interesting.  They  supplement  each  other.  The  follow- 
ing general  account  of  the  people  by  Forster  seems  to 
represent  the  emotion  of  the  writer  in  recalling  a  fond 
memory  of  the  delightful  place  he  would  never  be  privi- 
leged to  visit  again.     Scientifically,  it  is  vague. 
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The  men  are  all  well  proportionerl,  and  some  would  have 
lieeu  selected  by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  as  models  of  masculine 
l)eauiy.  Their  features  are  sweet  and  unrufHed  by  violent 
]iiisHions.  Their  large  eyes,  their  arched  eyebrows,  and  high 
tbrehea^^  give  a  noble  air  to  their  heads,  which  are  adorned 
liy  strong  beards  and  a  comely  growtli  of  hair.  Tlie  Sex,  the 
partners  of  their  felicity,  are  likewise  Avell  formed  ;  their 
irregular  charms  win  the  heart  of  their  countrymen,  and 
their  unaffected  smiles,  and  a  wish  to  please,  ensure  them 
iuutu.T.1  esteem  and  love.  A  kind  of  happy  uniformity  runs 
tlirough  the  whole  life  of  the  Taheitians.  They  rise  with 
the  sun,  and  hasten  to  rivers  and  fountains  to  perform  an 
ablution  ecpially  reviving  and  cleanly.  They  pass  the  morn- 
ing at  work,  or  walk  about  till  the  heat  of  the  day  increases, 
when  they  retreat  to  their  dwellings  or  repose  under  some 
tufted  tree.  There  they  amuse  themselves  with  smoothing 
tlieir  hair  and  anoint  it  with  fragrant  oils ;  or  they  blow  the 
Ihite  and  sing  to  it,  or  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds.  At  the 
liour  of  noon,  or  a  little  later,  they  go  to  dinner.  After 
their  meals  they  resume  their  domestic  amusonients,  during 
wliich  the  flame  of  mutual  affection  spreads  in  every  heart, 
.ind  unites  the  rising  generation  with  new  and  tender  ties. 
Tlie  lively  jest  without  any  ill-nature,  the  artless  tale,  the 
jocund  dance,  and  frugal  supper  bring  in  tlie  evening,  and 
another  visit  to  the  river  concludes  the  actions  of  the  daj'. 
Thus  contented  with  their  simple  way  of  life,  and  placed  in 
ii  delightful  country,  they  are  free  from  cares  and  happy  in 
tlieir  iguorauce, 

'  •  Ihr  Leben  fliesset  verborgen 
Wie  klarc  Biiche  durch  IV.umen  diihin." 

Se'pt.  \d.  Left  Otaheite.  Cruised  among  the  other 
islands  of  the  group.  Discovered  Hervey's  Islands. 
Visited  Middleburg  and  Amsterdam. 

Nov.  3rd.  Arrived  again  at  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Nov.  26th.  Sailed  from  New  Zealand  on  the  second 
voyage  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  captain's  account 
of  this  voyage  reads  as  if  everything  was  as  coinfortablo 
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and  everybody  as  cheerful  as  could  be  desired.  Alas  ! 
to  Forster  and  his  father,  and  perhaps  the  learned  Dr. 
Sparrman,  things  looked  very  different.  There  was  on 
board,  he  admits,  little  scurvy,  and  everybody  drank 
quantities  of  the  fresh  wort.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  general  languor  and  a  sickly  look  on  every 
person's  countenance,  "  which  threatened  us  with  more 
dangerous  consequences "  ^ — evidently  he  was  one  of 
those  who  are  always  thinking  of  the  more  dangerous 
consequences.  "Captain  Cook  himself  was  likewise 
pale  and  lean  and  entirely  lost  his  appetite."  His 
father,  with  twelve  others  on  board,  was  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  pains.  "  Our  situation  at  present " — see  how 
a  sailor  will  hide  the  truth — th*^  captain  says  nothing  of 
these  dreadful  things — "  was  indeed  very  dismal  even  to 
those  who  preserved  the  blessing  of  health  ;  to  the  sick, 
whose  crippled  limbs  were  tortured  with  excessive 
pain,  it  was  insupportable.  The  ocean  about  us  had  a 
furious  aspect,  and  seemed  incensed  at  the  presumption 
of  a  few  intruding  mortals.  A  gloomy  melancholy  air 
loured  on  the  brows  of  our  shipmates,  and  a  dreadful 
silence  reigned  amongst  us.  Salt  meat,  our  constant 
diet,  was  become  loathsome  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
had  been  bred  to  a  nautical  life  from  their  tenderest 
years.  The  hour  of  dinner  was  hateful  to  us.  .  .  .  Tin 
captain  seemed  to  recover  as  ice  advanced  to  the  southward." 
The  italics  are  mine. 

On  January  30th,  1774,  they  reached  in  lat.  71°  10'  S., 
long.  106°  54'  AV.,  for  the  second  time,  the  great 
southern  wall  of  ice.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
better  description  exists  of  this  barrier  than  the  fol- 
lowing, written  by  the  captain  himself. 
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On  the  30th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  per- 
ceived the  clouds,  over  the  horizon  to  the  south,  to  be  of  an 
unusual  snow-white  brightness,  which  we  knew  announced 
our  approach  to  field  ice.  Soon  after  it  was  seen  from  the 
topmasthead,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  were  close  to  its  edge. 
It  extended  east  and  west  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sight. 
In  the  situation  Ave  were  in,  just  the  southern  half  of  our 
horizon  was  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
the  ice  to  a  considerable  height.  Ninety-seven  ice  hills  were 
distinctly  seen  within  the  field,  besides  those  on  the  outside 
— many  of  them  very  large,  and  looking  like  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains rising  one  above  another  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  outer  or  northern  edge  of  this  immense  field 
was  composed  of  loose  or  broken  ice  close  packed  together, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  anything  to  enter  it.  This 
was  about  a  mile  broad,  within  which  was  solid  ice  in  one 
continued  compact  body.  It  was  rather  low  and  flat  (except 
the  hills),  but  seemed  to  increase  in  height  as  you  traced  it 
to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  extended  beyond  our 
sight.  Such  mountains  of  ice  as  these,  I  think,  were  never 
seen  in  the  Greenland  seas,  at  least  not  that  I  ever  heard  or 
read  of,  so  tb  t  we  cannot  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
ice  here  and  there.  It  must  be  allowed  that  these  prodigious 
ice  mountains  must  add  such  additional  weight  to  the  ice 
fields  which  enclose  them  as  cannot  but  make  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  navigating  this  icy  sea  and  rhat  of  Green- 
land. 

I  will  not  say  that  it  was  impossible  anywhere  to  get 
farther  to  the  south  ;  but  attempting  it  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  and  rash  enterprise,  and  which,  I  believe,  no 
man  in  my  situation  would  have  thought  of.  It  was,  indeed, 
my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  most  on  board,  that  this 
ice  extended  quite  to  the  pole,  or  perhaps  joined  on  some  land 
to  which  it  had  been  fixed  from  the  earliest  time,  and  that 
it  is  here,  that  is,  to  the  south  of  this  parallel,  Avhere  all  the 
ice  we  find  scattered  ixp  and  down  to  the  north  is  first 
formed,  and  afterwards  broken  off  by  gales  of  wind  or 
other  causes  and  brought  to  the  north  by  the  currents,  which 
are  always  found  to  set  in  that  direction  in  high  latitudes. 
As  we  drew  near  this  ice  some  penguins  were  heard  but 
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none  seen  ;  nntl  but  few  other  birds,  or  anythinj^  that  couM 
induce  us  to  think  any  land  was  near.  And  yet  I  think 
that  there  must  be  some  to  the  south  behind  this  ice  ;  but  if 
there  is,  it  can  afford  no  better  retreat  for  birds  or  any  other 
animals  than  the  ice  itself,  with  which  it  must  be  wholly 
covered.  I,  who  had  ambition  not  only  to  go  farther  than 
any  one  had  been  before,  but  as  far  as  it  was  possilde  for 
man  to  go,  was  not  sorry  at  meeting  with  this  interruption, 
as  it  in  some  measure  relieved  us,  at  least  shortened  the 
dangers  and  hardships  inseparable  from  the  navigation  of  the 
southern  polar  repions.  Since,  therefore,  we  could  not 
proceed  one  inch  farther  to  the  south,  no  other  reason 
need  be  assigned  for  my  tacking  and  standing  back  to  the 
north. 


They  therefore  steered  north,  the  captain's  inten- 
tion being  to  fix  the  longitude  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
to  visit  Davis  Land  or  Easter  Island.  On  the  way 
ho  fell  ill  of  what  he  calls  a  bilious  colic.  After  his 
fashion  he  disposes  of  this  little  event  in  a  dozen  lines. 
Forster,  however,  makes  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  and 
despite  his  tendency  to  "write  up"  everything,  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  captain,  tough  as  he  was,  was  sick  nigh 
unto  death.  In  order  to  give  him  what  was  most  neces- 
sary for  his  recovery  a  dog  was  killed,  and  z.  broth  of 
the  fresh  meat  made  for  him.  The  illness  of  the  cap- 
tain was  followed  by  that  of  the  doctor,  but  fortunately 
Easter  Island  was  reached,  and  fresh  food  was  procured 
again.  This  interesting  place,  with  its  curious  sculp- 
tures, some  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  described  very  well  both  by  Cook  himself  and  by 
Forster. 

Leaving  Easter  Island  the  ships  visited  the  Mar- 
quesas, whose  position  Cook  desired  to  fix ;  discovered 
Hood's    Island  and   Palliser's   Island,  and  once    more 
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arrived  at  Otaheitc,  to  tlic  renewed  joy  of  all  on  board. 
Forstcr,  who  was  classical,  exclaimed — 

"  Ille  terrarum  mihi  prroter  omnes 
Angulua  ridet." 

And  the  old  free  and  easy  life  which  the  captain  made 
no  attempt  to  restrain  began  again,  insomuch  that,  as 
Forster  says,  '  they  resembled  the  happy  indolent  people 
whom  Ulysses  found  in  Phaiacia,  and  could  apply  the 
poet's  lines  to  themselves  with  peculiar  propriety — 

*  To  dress,  to  dance,  to  sing,  our  sole  delight, 
Tlie  feast  or  bath  by  day,  and  love  by  night.' " 

On  May  15th,  1774,  they  left  this  earthly  I'aradise.  In 
the  course  of  thi-:  voyage  they  visited  Huaheine,  Howe 
Island,  Kotterdam  or  Annamooka,  discovered  by  Tasman, 
and  discovered  Palmerston  Island,  Savage  Island,  Malli- 
collo.  Shepherd's  Isk  ds,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Erro- 
mango,  Tanna  Island,  New  Caledonia,  of  wj  n  they 
explored  the  south-Avest  coast,  and  Norfolk  Island — a 
very  considerable  and  memorable  voyage  by  itself,  the 
l)articulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  narrative. 

On  October  17th  they  sighted  New  Zealand.  On 
November  10th  they  sailed  from  New  Zealand,  and 
continued  without  seeing  any  land  till  December  17th. 

After  giving  three  weeks  to  the  examination  of 
Staten  Land  and  the  islands  around  it  Cook  sailed  on 
his  third*  and  last  attempt  to  find  the  southern  conti- 
nent, though  with  no  thought  of  finding  it.  He  did  not 
find  it ;  he  discovered  the  island  of  Georgia  covered 
over,  in  the  middle  of  the  Antarctic  summer,  with  ice 
and  snow ;  he  also  observed  certain  headlands,  and 
found  an  islet  or  two.     Then,  as  on  the  twv'  previous 
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occasions,  Cook  consented  to  return '  northwards  when 
ho  could  get  no  farther  south. 

Ho  had  now  completely  circumnavigated  the  globe 
in  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle.  He  had  traversed  the 
southern  ocean  in  all  directions  and  had  found  no 
southern  continent  anywhere.  Ho  now  returned  to 
the  Cape,  and  so  home,  well  satisfied,  wo  may  suppose, 
with  his  success. 

Looking  into  Forster  for  the  humbler  details,  Ave  find 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  last  run  the  crow  lived  chiefly 
on  the  fish  which  they  had  salted  at  New  Zealand.  The 
salt  beef  and  pork  were  so  universally  loathed,  that 
even  the  captain  himself  declared  he  should  never 
again  eat  it  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
sour-krout  continued  to  be  used,  and  the  wort  was  btill 
taken  as  a  preventive.  But  early  in  February  1775 
the  sour-krout  was  finished,  fortunately  not  long  before 
the  end  of  the  southern  exploration.  On  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  July  30th,  1775,  the  ships  dropped  anchor  at 
Spithcad. 


It  doth  not  become  me  (Cook  sums  up)  to  say  how 
far  the  principal  objects  of  our  voyage  have  been  obtained. 
Though  it  hath  not  abounded  with  remarkable  events,  nor 
been  diversified  by  sudden  transitions  of  fortune,  tbough  my 
relatic  i  of  it  has  been  more  employed  in  tracing  our  course 
by  s(.  than  in  recording  our  observations  on  shore,  this, 
,  is  a  circumstance  from  which  the  curi9us  reader 
er  that  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
I  Hemisphere  were  diligently  and  effectually  pur- 
i3ad  we  found  out  a  continent  there  we  might  have 
;tter  enabled  to'  gratify  curiosity  ;  but  we  hope  our 
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not  having  found  it,  after  all  our  persevering  researches,  will 
leave  less  room  for  future  speculations  about  unknown  worlds 
remaining  to  be  explored. 
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These  are  modest  words, 
says  in  conclusion. 


Let  us  see  what  t'oister 


Thus,  after  escaping  innumerable  dangers  and  suffering 
a  long  series  of  hardships,  we  happily  completed  a  voyage 
that  lasted  three  years  and  sixteen  days,  in  the  course  of 
which,  it  is  computed,  we  ran  over  a  greater  space  of  sea 
than  any  ship  ever  did  before  us  ;  since,  taking  all  our 
tracks  together,  they  form  more  than  thrice  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe.  We  were  likewise  fortunate  enough  to 
lose  only  four  men — three  of  whom  died  by  accident,  and 
one  by  a  disef  se  which  would  perhaps  have  brought  him 
to  the  grave  much  sooner  had  he  continued  in  England. 
Tlie  principal  view  of  our  expedition,  the  travel  after  a 
Southern  Continent  within  the  bounds  of  the  temperate  zone, 
was  fulfilled.  We  had  even  searched  the  frozen  seas  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  without 
meeting  with  the  vast  tract  of  land  which  had  formerly  been 
supposed  to  exist.  At  the  t  me  time  we  made  another  dis- 
covery important  to  science,  that  nature  forms  great  masses  of 
ice  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  00-an,  which  are  destitute  of  any 
saline  particles,  but  have  all  the  useful  and  salubrious  proper- 
ties of  the  pure  element.  At  other  seasons  we  explored  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  tropics  and  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  then  furnished  geographers  with  new  islands,  naturalists 
with  plants  and  birds,  and,  above  all,  the  friends  of  mankind 
with  various  niodificatiouB  uf  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LAST   STAY  AT   HOME 


Cook  was  now  at  home  again  for  the  last  time.  A 
simple  sum  in  addition  shows  that  though  he  was 
married  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  his  whole  resi- 
dence at  home  amounted  to  no  more  than  four  years 
and  four  months,  out  of  which  must  bo  deducted  the 
time  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  his  ve^isel  and  all  the 
business  of  preparing  his  expeditions. 

In  his  public  cai)acity,  however,  on  his  return  from 
the  second  voyage  he  received  all  the  honours  which 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  bestow.  In  these 
days  he  would  have  been  made  rear  -  admiral  and 
K.C.B. — perhaps  G.C.B.  He  would  have  been  presented 
to  the  Queen,  he  would  have  read  a  paper  at  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societj^,  he  Avould  have  been  the  lion  of 
uhe  season,  he  would  have  been  invited  to  take  the  chair 
at  a  hundred  meetings,  he  would  also  have  been  implored 
by  the  editors  of  all  the  magazines  to  contribute  an 
article,  and  after  sending  in  his  official  report  to  Govern- 
ment, he  would  have  drawn  up  a  narrative  of  his  voyage 
to  be  published  on  his  own  account,  out  of  which  he 
would  have  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A 
hundred  years  ago  simpler  methods  obtained.  This 
man,  who  had  done  for  geography  and  seamanship  more 
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in  his  voyages  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  since 
Columbus,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  ; 
he  was  also  appointed  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
a  post  which  provided  for  him  a  retreat  for  life  if  he 
pleased  to  remain  there. 

He  was  also  elected  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in 
February  1776.  On  the  day  of  his  election  two  papers 
of  his,  communicated  to  the  president,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
were  read  to  the  Society.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
action  of  the  tides  along  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland, 
the  other  on  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  crew 
on  long  voyages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  voyage  raised  Cook  to  a 
position  of  the  highest  respect  in  his  own  country, 
where  a  man  so  seldom  becomes  a  prophet.  In  other 
countries,  at  least  in  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
he  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  navigator  of  all  time. 
It  is  significant  of  the  general  feeling  that  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  whicli  is  annually  awarded 
to  the  best  experimental  research  of  the  year,  was  in  1776 
bestowed  upon  Captain  Cook  for  his  paper  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sailors  from  scurvy.  On  the  day  of  pre 
sentation  he  had  already  sailed.  He  doubtless  knew  that 
the  honour  was  intended  for  him ;  he  could  not  hear  the 
orationwaich  the  president  pronounced  upon  the  occasion. 

Cook  was  now  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age ; 
he  had  b'^en  at  sea  for  thirty-four  years.  This  is  a  long 
time  of  service.  No  man  under  fifty  had  worked 
harder ;  no  living  man  had  achieved  so  much ;  other 
men  had  l)een  shipwrecked  and  cast  away  ;  plenty  of 
men  had  encountered  perils  of  every  kind ;  none  so 
many  perils  or  n  various  as  Captain  Cook.     He  might 
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have  hung  up  his  oar  \  there  was  a  safe  haven  in  which 
he  might  rest  without  loss  of  honour,  or  without  incur- 
ring the  slightest  blame  or  the  least  imputation  upon 
his  courage.  He  had  done  enough.  As  for  what  might 
remain  of  life,  he  could  have  spent  it  blamelessly  in  the 
snug  retreat  of  Greenwich  Hospital  with  his  wife  and 
children ;  ho  would  have  awaited  the  approach  of  age 
with  a  serene  conscience,  as  one  who  had  run  a  good 
race  and  fought  a  good  fight.  He  could  have  walked 
upon  the  terrace  and  seen  the  ships  go  up  and  down — 
the  king's  ships  sailing  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery 
to  encounter  the  coral  reefs  of  New  Holland  and  the 
hurricane  of  the  tropics  and  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic 
or  Antarctic  circles.  It  would  have  reminded  him  of 
his  own  two  voyages.  Then  he  would  have  told  the 
old  tales  again,  and  recalled  the  soft  airs  and  gentle  folk 
of  far-away  Tahiti.  Why  could  he  not  sit  down  and 
rest  1  Besides,  he  was  now  a  great  gentleman,  a  post 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, — he  who  had  once  been  the 
collier's  ship-boy,  everybody's  servant,  cuffed  and  kicked 
and  ordered  about  by  every  common  sailor  in  the  vessel, 
— he  who  had  been  born  in  the  farm  labourer's  cottage, 
and  been  taught  the  criss-cross  row  by  a  kind  lady  out 
of  charity.  He  now  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  his  time,  he  sat  at  great 
men's  tables,  he  was  called  friend  by  those — his  patrons 
— to  whom  under  less  favourable  conditions  he  would 
have  been  a  servant.  He  had  conquered  fortune  ;  he 
possessed  all  that  life  can  give  a  man.  Why  not  sit 
down  and  rest  and  enjoy  these  things?  Fame,  suffici- 
ency, rank  in  his  profession,  and  friendship  of  the  best 
— what  more  can  mortal  man  desire  1 
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But  he  could  not  rest.  That  habit  of  incessant 
work  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  thrown  off.  Besides, 
Cook  at  forty -eight  was  as  young  as  many  men  at 
thirl^y.  He  had  lived  a  life  so  hard  and  simple ;  it 
had  been  so  free  from  vice  or  excess  of  any  kind ;  he 
was  born  with  a  constitution  so  magnificent,  that  as  yet 
he  felt  no  touch  of  age.  Besides,  he  who  roves  must 
still  be  roving ;  the  nomad  is  easily  awakened ;  he  who 
begins  to  travel  can  never  afterwards  sit  still.  In  this 
age  the  man  who  undertakes  one  journey  to  Africa  is 
wedded  to  that  continent  for  life ;  in  that  age  he  who 
had  once  breathed  the  soft  airs  of  the  Pacific  must  needs 
go  back  again.  Thus  Cook  took  with  him  on  his  second 
voyage  not  only  men  who  had  been  Avith  him  on  the 
first,  but  also  men  who  had  been  with  Wallis.  As  for 
himself,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  chance  of  making  the 
second  voyage,  and  when  ho  was  consulted  about  find- 
ing an  officer  to  command  the  third  his  pulse  quickened, 
his  blood  warmed,  and  he  offered  to  go  yet  a  third  time. 
The  Pacific  had  been  kinder  to  him  than  to  any  previous 
navigators ;  she  suffered  him  to  go  back  in  safety,  once, 
twice, — not  a  third  time.  Yet  if  a  vision  had  been 
granted  to  Cook  before  he  volunteered,  showing  him 
the  fatal  and  ignoble  quarrel  in  which  he  was  to  fall, 
he  would  still  have  persevered,  seeing  how  great  would 
l>e  his  name  and  fame. 

The  question  of  the  southern  continent  was  finally 
settled.  There  would  be  no  more  wrangling  over  that ; 
there  was  no  southern  continent,  or  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  one  it  was  more  inaccessible  than  Greenland, 
more  inhospitable  than  the  northern  coasts  of  Labrador. 
It  lay  behind  vast  walls  and  hills  of  ice,  unmelted  and 
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uabroken  ?u  the  height  of  summer.  If  any  human 
beings  lived  there  they  must  be  lower  than  the 
Eskimo,  more  wretched  than  the  Fuegian. 

But  there  was  another  question — open  and  disputed. 
It  had  been  under  dispute  for  two  hundred  years ;  only 
in  our  own  days  has  it  been  finally  settled,  and  even 
now  it  can  hardly  be  considered  wholly  cleared  up  while 
there  remain  so  many  islands  whose  coasts  are  as  yet 
unexamined.  It  was  the  question  of  the  North-Western 
passage. 

This  question  belongs  as  much  to  this  century  as  to 
the  last  or  the  two  preceding.  It  need  not  be  con- 
sidered with  the  detail  which  the  history  of  discovery  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  seemed  to  demand.  The  search  for  the 
North-Western  passage  is,  like  many  scientific  searches, 
one  after  a  thing  either  impossible  to  find  or  useless 
when  found,  the  pursuit  of  which  yielded  results  of  quite 
unexpected  and  of  incalculable  value.  It  was  hoped  to 
find  a  short  and  easy  way  of  sailing  to  China  and  the 
Far  East  on  the  north  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
so  to  avoid  the  long  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
How  long  and  tedious  the  passage  was  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  on  the  second  voyage.  Cook  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  days  sailing  from  Madeira  to  the  Cape. 
The  expeditions  sent  out  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  failed,  it  is  true,  to  find  the  passage  ; 
but  they  succeeded  in  revealing  an  immense  amount  of 
territory  in  Ameiica  and  a  great  portion  of  her  northern 
shores. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  subject 
was  revived,  especially  by  one  Dobbs.  In  the  year  1741 
Captain  Middleton  was  sent  out,  and  in  1746  Captains 
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Smith  and  Moore.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
offering  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  owners  of  a  ship 
which  should  discover  the  passage,  or  to  the  captain, 
officers,  and  company  of  the  fortunate  ship  if  it  should 
belong  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Lord  Mulgrave  also  at- 
tempted in  the  year  1773  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  continual  failure  of  every  expedition  caused  a 
change  of  plans.  It  was  then  argued  that  where  ships 
had  failed  to  get  through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  they  might  succeed  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  Lord  Sandwich  was  so  far  persuaded  that 
an  attempt  in  this  direction  might  prove  successful 
that  he  consented  to  send  out  an  expedition  with  this 
object.  Captain  Cook  would  have  been  appointed  to 
the  command  without  the  least  hesitation,  but  for  a 
natural  feeling  that  he  had  done  enough  and  should  now 
be  left  to  repose.  However,  whether  with  the  view  of 
sounding  him  or  whether  only  to  consult  him,  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  Lord  Sandwich,  and  with  him  were 
invited  his  old  friends  and  patrons,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
and  Mr.  Stephens,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  During 
dinner  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  projected  ex- 
pedition, its  importance,  its  dangers,  and  the  benefits 
which  might  follow  upon  its  success.  Fired  once  more 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  navigator.  Cook  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  offered  to  take  the  command.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  with  the  promise  that  on  his  return  he  should 
be  reappointed  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

One  domestic  detail  of  this  time  survives.  Cook 
concealed  from  his  wife  so  long  as  he  could  the  fact  that 
he  had  promised  to  try  fortune  yet  once  more  on  the 
Pacific  Main.     How  long  he  could  keep  the  thing  a 
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secret  one  cannot  le:a'n ;  as  he  received  his  commission 
in  February  and  began  at  once  to  enter  men,  it  could 
not  haA'^e  been  long.  Yet  to  the  end  his  widow  lamented 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  command  had  been  kept  from 
her.  Considering  that  his  youngest  child,  Hugh,  was 
born  just  after  the  ship  sailed  he  may  have  thought 
there  was  good  reason  not  to  agitate  his  wife  with  any 
anxieties,  but  to  break  the  news  to  her  when  the  whole 
business  was  settled. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  lie  had  by  this  time  taken 
up  his  official  residence  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  or 
whether  his  wife  and  family  continued  to  live  there 
until  the  fatal  news  arrived.  Perhaps  they  went  on 
living  in  Mile  End  Old  Town.  From  recollections  pre- 
served by  his  widow  of  dinners  at  great  houses  during 
this  last  stay  at  home,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
now  left  that  modest  suburb. 
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THE  THIRD  VOYAGE 


The  Resolution  was  again  chosen  for  the  voyage,  and 
with  her  the  Discovery  of  three  hundred  tons.  Clerks, 
second  lieutenant  in  the  former  voyage,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  smaller  vessel.  Others  who  had  already 
sailed  with  Cook  joined  this  expedition,  among  them 
Anderson,  surgeon  and  naturalist,  who  proved  to  be 
the  most  minute  observer  and  the  best  linguist  of  the 
company ;  Lieutenant  King,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Discovery,  and  had  charge  of  the 
astronomical  and  nautical  instruments  on  ]>oard  the  Re- 
solution ;  while  Mr.  Bayley,  who  had  been  on  the  second 
voyage,  again  went  out  on  board  the  Discovery  as  astron- 
omer. Several  of  the  petty  officers  had  also  sailed  on 
the  second  voyage.  There  were  more  officers  in  pro- 
portion than  was  usual  in  a  ship  of  the  Eoyal  Navy — 
the  Resolution  had  three  lieutenants,  the  Discovery  two, 
and  other  officers  in  proportion.  This  was  a  practice 
commonly  observed  in  long  and  dangerous  voyages, 
partly  with  the  view  of  easily  putting  down  any  attempt 
at  mutiny.  Cook,  however,  states  that  he  brought  with 
him  officers  for  the  special  service  of  constructing 
charts,  taking  views  of  coasts  and  headlands,  and  draw- 
ing surveys  of  bays  and  harbours.     An  artist — Webber 
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— went  with  them  to  make  drawings  of  the  places  where 
they  should  touch.  The  best  known  portrait  of  Cook 
is  by  Webber.  Omai,  the  Tahitian,  who  had  been 
brought  to  England  in  the  last  voyage,  also  went  with 
Cook,  to  be  landed  on  his  native  shore ;  he  was  laden 
with  presents  of  all  kinds.  In  respect  of  wages  the 
ships  were  put  upon  the  establishments  of  sloops  of  war. 

As  for  the  sailing  instructions  they  may  be  summed 
up  in  general  terms.  The  commander  was  to  find  a  north- 
east passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  if  possible. 
He  was  also  to  get  together  every  kind  of  information 
in  geography  in  tides,  currents,  shoals,  rocks,  harbours, 
depths,  and  soundings;  natural  productions,  fruits, 
grains,  minerals,  metals,  and  people.  He  was  also  to 
take  possession,  "  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  " — a 
charming  touch  of  ofiicial  hypocrisy — in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  G»*eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  convenient  situa- 
tions in  such  countries  as  may  be  discovered,  and  so  on. 

With  these  instructions  and  fully  equipped  the  ex- 
pedition set  sail  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  July  11th. 
The  following  is  the  skeleton  route  of  this  voyage. 

Feh>  6th,  1776.  (Commission  to  command  the  Resolution 
received  by  Captain  Cook.  He  went  on  board  and  began 
to  enter  men.  The  Discovery,  three  hundred  tons,  also  pur- 
chased, and  command  given  to  Captain  Clerke. 

May  29th.  Sailed  to  Long  Beach. 

June  25th.  Weighed  anchor,  and  luade  sail  for  the  Downs. 

July  11th.  Sailed  from  Plymouth. 

Aug.  lst-4th,  Teneriffe. 

Oct.  18th-Nov.  SOth.  Table  Bay. 

Dec.  1 2th.  Islands  discovered  by  Marion  and  Crozet  named 
by  Cook  Prince  Edward  Island,  Marion's  and  Crozet's  Islands. 

Dec.  24th-30th.  Kerguelen  Island,  Christmas  Harbour, 
examined  and  explored. 
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Jan.  24th,  1777.  Van  Dienien'a  Lund  (Adventure  Bay). 

Feb.  loth.  New  Zealand. 

Feb.  llth^25th.  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Feb.  29th.  Mangeea  Island  discovered  and  visited. 

April  1st.  Wateea  discovered  and  visited. 

April  4th.  Wenoo  Ette  discovered  and  visited. 

April  6th.  Hervey's  Island  visited. 

April  ISth.  Palmerston  Island  found  to  be  a  group  of 
small  islets. 

April  24th.  Passed  Savage  Island. 

April  2Bth.  Annamango,  Komango,  and  Fallafajuca. 

April  29th.  Annaniooka  (Friendly  Islands). 

May  17  th.  Hepaee. 

May  2lst.  Lefooga  (Friendly  Islands  to  nearly  due  south). 

May  22nd.    fongataboo. 

Aug.  I2th.   Tahiti       ^ 

Sept.  30th.   Eimeo       (  „    •  .    t  ,     , 

Oct.  12th.   Huaheine   r'^'^^y  ^«1^^^«- 

Dec.  8th.  Bolabola      ) 

Jan.  20th,  1778.  Atooi  and  Oneeheow  (Sandwich  Islands). 

March  7th.   Coast  of  America. 

April  24th.   Nootka  Sound. 

May  11th.   Kaye's  Island. 

June  19th.  Selinmagin's  Islands. 

June  27th.  Oonalashka. 

Aug.  3rd.  Death  of  Anderson,  surgeon  and  naturalist. 

July  9th.  Cape  Prince  of  "Wales  most  westerly  point  of 
North  America.  Spent  July  chiefly  in  sailing  about  open 
sea  beyond  Behring  Straits.  Corporal  Lidiard,  see  note,  p. 
440  in  Kippis. 

Oct.  26th.  Sailed  for  Sandwich  Islands. 

Nov.  26th.  Discovered  Maui. 

Nov.  30th.  Discovered  Hawai. 

Feb.  14th,  1779.  Cook  killed. 

Aug.  2nd.  Gierke  died  of  consumption. 

Gore  took  command  of  the  Resolution. 
King  of  the  Discovery. 

Oct.  4th,  1780.  Arrived  at  the  Nore. 

During  the  voyage  the  Resolution  lost  five  men  by  sick- 
ness, three  of  whom  were  ill  at  start.    The  Discovery  lost  none. 
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The  account'  of  this  voyage,  from  whicli  tlic  two 
captains  never  returned,  was  published  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  the  first  and  second  from  the  log-1)ooks  and 
journals  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  third  by  Captain  King, 
who  succeeded  Captain  Clerke  in  command  of  the  Dis- 
covery. Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  edited  the 
work.  Unfortunately  he  also  doctored  it,  and  though 
he  says  in  his  introduction  that  Cook's  journal  Avas 
faithfully  adhered  to,  he  also  owns  to  incorporating 
a  quantity  of  matter  from  Anderson's  journal.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  the  editor  submitted 
the  first  two  volumes  to  King,  who  was  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  third.  "  All  that  the  editor  has  to 
answer  for  are  the  notes  occasionally  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  two  volumes  contributed  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  introduction."  It  is,  however,  quite 
clear  that  many  portions  of  the  work  have  been  re- 
written or  touched — not,  it  is  true,  in  the  lumbering 
style  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  but  still  touched.  The 
straightforward  directness  and  simplicity  of  Cook's  own 
narrative  of  the  second  voyage  are  gone.  The  venerable 
and  learned  bishop  could  not  understand  that  it  was  his 
religious  duty  to  present  the  very  words  of  the  dead 
navigator.  These  given  without  alteration,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  add  what  notes  he  pleased,  and  to  enrich  the 
work  with  Anderson's  observations,  which  are  cer;  ainly 
admirable,  but  not  to  incorporate  them  with  the  body 
of  the  work,  so  that  the  reader  is  dragged  from  Cook  to 
Anderson  and  from  Anderson  to  Cook.  The  editor 
afterwards  acknowledges  also  that  Captain  King  gave 
advice  and  directions  in  a  variety  of  instances  when 
the  journal  required  explanations.     Lieutenant  Roberts 
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was  also  **  frequently  consulted,"  and  particular  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  Mr.  Wallis,  who  "  cheerfully  took  upon 
himself  the  trouble  of  digesting  from  the  log-books  the 
tables  of  the  route  of  the  ships."  One  Mr.  Wegg  also 
assisted,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Davies  Barrington  and 
Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Bryant,  who  '*  followed  Captain 
Cook  in  his  study."  In  fact,  a  large  number  of  eminent 
hands  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  work,  and  if,  after 
so  much  assistance,  there  is  still  much,  of  the  original 
journal  left,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  editor.  I 
have  before  me,  however,  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which 
has  never  before  been  published,  kept  by  George  Gilbert 
of  the  Iiesolutio7t.  Ho  appears  to  have  gone  out  as 
master's  mate  or  midshipman  on  board  the  Discovery. 
By  the  successive  deaths  of  Captain  Cook  and  Captain 
Gierke  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  George 
Gilbert's  father  had  been  master  on  the  Endeavmir  during 
the  first  voyage,  and  on  the  Resolution  during  the  second. 
He  retired  from  active  service,  and  lived  at  Fareham  in 
Hampshire  to  the  age  of  ninety-one.  His  son,  who  on 
the  return  of  the  expedition  received  promotion,  died 
of  smallpox  immediately  afterwards.  The  jounial  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Doran,  whose  wife 
belonged  to  the  Gilbert  family.  It  has  been  most 
kindly  lent  to  me,  with  permission  to  use  it  for  this 
volume,  by  Mr.  Alban  Doran.  Many  details  of  interest 
which  are  omitted  in  the  official  journals  have  been  pre- 
served in  this  log.  I  propose  to  follow  the  voyage,  the 
route  of  which  has  been  given  a>""c,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  of  the  'desolulion,  partly  because  Cook's 
own  account,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  so  much 
edited,  and  partly  because  this  narrative  is   at  least 
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now,  wliilo  Cook's,  doctored  by  tlie  bishop  and  his 
friends,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  world  for  a 
hundred  years. 

All  tho  voyages  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
as  I  have  already  said,  lie  on  the  borderland  between 
the  ancient  and  tho  modern.  Wo  are  as  yet  too  near 
tho  navigators  of  tho  time  to  feel  the  charm  of  adventure 
as  wo  feel  it  in  tho  voyages  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  or 
later  in  those  of  Dampier.  They  belong  to  a  trying 
period  in  tho  history  of  a  book  of  travel ;  a  hundred 
years  more  and  Cook  will  have  become,  as  ho  really  was, 
the  last  of  the  old  navigators,  the  successor,  the  last,  in 
the  long  list  of  Magellan,  Tasman,  Quiros,  Drake,  and 
the  rest.  A  hundred  years  more  and  Cook's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Polynesians  and  Australians  will  be  invalu- 
able as  a  record  of  things  long  since  passed  away ;  even 
the  people  of  the  islands  will  have  disappeared ;  there 
will  not  be  a  single  survivor  of  tho  Friendly  Islanders, 
or  of  the  gentle  natives  of  Tahiti,  or  of  tho  fierce 
wariors  of  Now  Zealand. 

As  for  information  or  observation  on  tho  manners 
and  customs  of  tho  Tiativcs,  Gilbert's  journal  affords 
little  or  none  that  is  now.  On  tho  contrary,  his  remarks 
concerning  them  are  of  the  briefest ;  evidently  he,  and 
with  him  tho  great  Iwdy  of  tho  officers,  had  no  training 
as  to  tho  value  of  such  observations  or  the  method  of 
making  them.  Anderson,  for  instance,  furnishes  many 
pages  on  the  Tasmanians  and  has  put  together  a  short 
vocabulary  of  their  language.  Gilbert  sums  them  up 
quite  in  tho  proverbial  stylo :  they  wear  no  clothes  and 
are  not  ashamed,  they  know  no  arts  — "  except  tho 
natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  they  are  supposed  to  be  tho 
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most  ignorant  race  of  pcoi)lo  existing  "  which  is  quite 
enough  attention  for  a  British  officer  to  bestow  upon 
these  peoi)lc. 

Let  us  run  through  the  journal  and  select  those 
jiassages  which  supplement  and  illustrate  Cook  and 
King,  and  throw  light  on  the  daily  life  and  conversation 
of  the  officers  and  men. 

At  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  New  Zealanders 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  come  on  board,  probably 
in  fear  of  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  the  Advpnture's 
men  three  years  before.  "  I  think,"  says  Gilbert,  "  that 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  their  treachery  than 
their  suspecting  it  in  us."  In  Cook's  account  wo  pre- 
sently read  that  ho  wont  ashore  with  a  party  of  men  in 
five  boats  to  collect  food  for  the  cattle.  The  reason  for 
this  exhibition  of  strength  is  thus  given  in  Gilbert's  log. 
The  spelling  of  the  gallant  officer  is  preserved  in  this 
extract,  but  modernised  in  those  that  follow. 

A  boat  was  sent  every  day  to  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Sound  with  8  or  10  people  to  cut  grass  for  the  cattle  ;  I 
was  in  that  party  and  it  was  luckey  for  us  that  we  never  met 
with  any  of  the  Natives  for  tho'  we  had  arms  with  us  yet 
they  might  have  rush'd  from  the  woods  and  cut  us  off  the 
ship  not  being  able  to  give  \\s  any  assistance.  One  day 
when  we  were  at  Long  Island  a  quarrel  hapi)en'd  at  the 
ship  with  the  Natives  when  an  old  man  came  on  board  and 
told  Capt.  Cook  that  some  of  his  countrymen  had  a  design 
upon  our  boat ;  at  the  same  time  they  saw  3  or  4  learge 
Canoes  full  of  men  going  over  to  where  the  boat  was  ;  sent 
from  the  ship  man'd  and  arm'd  to  bring  us  inteligence 
and  see  whether  any  thing  had  happen'd  ;  She  arrived  in 
time  for  we  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Natives  but  however 
we  were  order'd  to  come  on  board.  The  next  day  Capt. 
Cook  made  an  excursion  up  the  sound  with  5  boats  and 
50   or    60   men  well    arm'd   to    cut    grass     we    went    up 
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about  12  miles  and  cut  two  boat  loads  on  our  return 
we  put  into  Grass  Cove  the  place  where  the  adventures 
boats  crew  (consisting  of  a  mate  a  midshipman  and  8 
men)  were  cut  off  and  eat  upon  the  spot  by  the  Natives. 
No  place  could  be  n\ore  favourable  for  such  intentions  ; 
as  t)ie  wood  was  so  thick  that  the  Natives  could  approch 
close  to  them  before  they  were  discover'd.  We  .saw  4  or 
5  of  them,  who  seeing  our  numbers  were  afraid  to  come 
near  us  till  we  made  them  to  understand  we  had  no  inten- 
tions to  hurt  them.  We  had  reasons  to  believe  there  were 
a  great  number  of  them  in  the  woods  as  those  with  us  fre- 
quently call'd  to  them  ;  we  return'd  to  the  ship  that  night. 

A  long  and  pleasing  account  of  Annamooka  or  llotter- 
dam  Island  is  found  in  Cook's  journal.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  same  place  from  Gilbert's  log  is  ecpially 
pleasing,  and  more  enthusiastic.  It  also  gives  us  import- 
ant facts  as  to  the  provisioning  of  the  crews. 

On  the  1st  of  May  came  to  an  anchor  at  Annamooka,  so 
called  by  the  natives,  but  by  Tasman  Rotterdam.  Tliis 
island  is  low  and  about  six  miles  in  extent,  with  a  lagoon  of 
salt  water  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  is  in  my  opinion  the 
most  delightful  spot  in  the  world ;  being  covered  with  a 
variety  of  trees  and  bushes,  forming  the  most  shady  and 
agreealjle  walks  I  ever  met  with.  We  moored  here  in  twelve 
fathom  water,  the  bottom  rather  rocky  about  half  a  mile  from 
a  sandy  beach.  The  natives  came  on  board  in  great  nmnbers 
and  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  being  very  much 
rejoiced  at  seeing  the  ships  again  ;  they  brought  on  board 
hogs,  fowls,  and  fruit  in  great  plenty;  which  we  purchased 
of  them  for  hatchets,  nails,  and  beads :  every  species  of  the 
ship's  provisions  was  from  tins  time  stopped,  and  we  lived 
entirely  upon  the  produ',^tions  of  the  islands,  which  was  very 
agreeable  to  us  ;  so!;t  our  tents  on  iihore  and  the  observa- 
tories with  tlie  astnmomers'  instruments,  for  making  observa- 
tions, to  r.'gulate  our  tiuie  keeper :  b,id  a  guard  of  iiiiiivines 
on  sliore  for  their  proU'ction  ;  sent  tlie  cattle  on  shore  for 
some  refreshments,  which  they  were  aiuch  in  want  of,  being 
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reduced  very  low.  The  Discovery  had  both  her  cables  cut 
through  by  the  coral  rocks  :  she  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
both  her  anchors  again,  after  great  trouble.  Hove  jur  cables 
in  to  examine  them,  but  found  them  not  in  the  least 
damaged  :  had  parties  on  shore  cutting  wood  and  watering 
from  a  small  pond  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
beach,  which  was  muddy  and  brackish,  and  the  only  water 
we  could  get;  but  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nuts  in  a  great 
measure  made  up  for  the  badness  of  it :  as  they  were  so 
plentiful  we  seldom  drank  anything  else  ;  as  we  secured 
more  hogs  here  than  were  sufficient  for  present  use,  we 
began  to  salt  pork  for  to  carry  to  sea. 

At  the  Friendly  Islands  Gilbert  gives  us  a  little 
illustration  of  that  hastiness  of  temper  which  is  men- 
tioned by  all  those  "who  speak  of  Cook's  personal 
cliaracter.  The  incident  is  not  found  in  the  journal. 

This  isle,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  cluster,  is 
about  seven  leagues  in  length  and  five  in  breadth  :  it  is 
throughout  low  and  level,  with  the  same  appearance  as  the 
others  ;  we  observed  part  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  here.  The 
two  chiefs  mentioned  before  came  with  us  and  behaved  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable ;  and  supplied  the  two 
ships  with  provisions  in  great  plenty  ;  in  all  their  proceed- 
ing they  showed  a  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested  spirit  ; 
and  though  their  manners  were  rude  and  unpolished,  yet  in 
every  action  they  displo ,  cd  an  elevation  of  the  nunil  that 
would  do  honour  to  an  I,aropean  in  the  most  distinguished 
sphere  in  life.  Plav'd  off  some  fireworks  here,  which  were 
viewed  by  a  nunverous  assembly,  with  acclamations  of  ad- 
miration and  surprise.  J  hose  Indians  are  very  dexterous  at 
thieving,  and  as  they  were  permitted  to  come  on  board  the 
ship  in  great  numbers,  they  stole  several  things  from  us. 
This  vice,  which  is  very  prevalent  here.  Captain  CVx^k 
Y  •  lied  in  a  manner  rather  unbecoming  of  an  European, 
vi/.  by  cutting  ctf  their  ears,  firing  at  them  with  small  shot 
or  ball  as  they  were  swinuning  or  paddlin;;^  ti-  the  shore, 
and  suffering  the  people  (as  he  rowed  aftci"  iLom)  to   lieat 
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them  with  the  oars  and  stick  the  boat-hook  into  them 
wherever  they  could  hit  them ;  one  in  particular  he  punished 
by  ordering  one  of  our  people  to  make  two  cuts  upon  his 
arm  to  the  bone,  one  across  the  other  close  below  his  shoulder ; 
which  was  an  act  that  I  cannot  account  for  any  other  way 
than  to  have  proceeded  from  a  momentary  fit  of  anger,  as  it 
certainly  was  not  in  the  least  i^remeditated. 

And  on  another  occasion  he  relates  an  anecdote  which 
shows  the  courage  of  the  captain.  It  also  illustrates  his 
modesty,  as  will  be  seen. 

This  is  what  is  recorded  in  the  journal. 

One  of  my  people, .  walking  a  very  little  way,  w  ?v 
rounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives,  who  knoclcei  lii'n 
down  and  stripped  him  of  everything  he  had  upon  his  back. 
On  hearing  of  this  I  seized  two  canoes  and  a  large  hog  and 
insisted  on  Taoofa's  causing  the  clothes  to  be  restored,  an'I 
on  the  offenders  being  delivered  up  to  me. 

This,  however,  is  Gilbert's  account  of  the  adven- 
ture. 

One  day  when  Captain  Cook  was  on  shore  with  a  party 
trading  for  provisions,  having  nothing  with  him  but  his 
hanger  and  a  fowling-piece  that  one  of  the  officers  had 
brought  on  shore,  one  of  our  people  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  went  up  about  half  a  mile  into  the  country,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  natives,  who  robbed  him  of  everything,  then 
ran  away  and  left  him  naked  ;  they  at  the  same  time  had  a 
very  strong  inclination  to  attack  the  whole  party;  whicl' 
Captain  Cook  i)erceiving,  sent  on  board  for  arms,  and  by  a 
resolute  and  undaunted  courage  prevented. 

Gilbert's  account  of  the  Friendly  Islanders,  among 
whom  the  Bcsolution  spent  between  two  and  three 
months,  is  interesting,  but  adds  little  to  what  we 
already  possess  in  the  captain's  journal.  PerJiaps  there 
is  a  little  more  feeling  for  the  sex  discovered  in  the 
remarks  of  the  younger  man. 
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Although  the  women  have  something  masculine  in  their 
appearance,  yet  their  countenances  are  pleasing,  and  their 
dispositions  very  mild  and  agreeable ;  their  dress  consists 
only  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their  waist,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  in  which  they  are  exceeding  neat  and  clean,  as 
well  as  in  their  persona  :  they  are  always  full  of  mirth  and 
vivacity,  and  very  fond  of  singing  and  dancing.  .  .  .  The 
women  here,  though  not  so  fair  as  in  general  in  the  Society 
Islands,  yet  are  quite  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  so  :  their 
features  are  regular  and  beautiful,  their  mien  graceful,  both 
in  their  persons  and  dress  neat,  their  dispositions  mild 
and  cheerful,  and  their  whole  study  and  endeavour  to  render 
themselves  pleasing  to  every  one  :  they  seem  to  be  fonder  of 
singing  and  dancing  in  their  own  mode  than  any  girls  we 
liave  ever  seen  :  and  not^vithstanding  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  wantonness  in  both,  yet  it  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  simplicity  and  innocence  which,  joined  to  the 
c'.ctoms  of  the  country,  entirely  removes  every  idea  that 
can  be  turned  to  tl)eir  prejudice.  In  fact,  so  pleasing  is 
their  temper,  so  great  their  vivacity,  that  even  a  hermit 
could  not  help  being  delighted  with  them. 
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The  arrival  and  stay  at  Tahiti,  whijh  occupy  many 
chapters  in  Cook  and  King,  are  dismissed  by  Gilbert  in 
fonr  or  five  pages.  He  notes  the  fact  that  the  goats  left 
o-i  iho  former  visit  had  increased  in  number  and 
iippeured  to  be  thriving.  He  mentions  the  visit  of  the 
Spanish  ship  since  their  last  stay,  on  which  Cook  has  a 
gre  \  df^  il  to  say ;  he  describes  the  canoes  of  the  people, 
and  iio  is  struck  Avith  the  barbarity  of  the  human 
sacrifice  at  which — that  is  to  say,  at  that  part  which 
came  after  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  —  Cook  was 
present. 

At  Eimoo  happened  the  incident  of  the  stolen  goat. 
And  it  really  would  seem  as  if  the  captain  v>n  this 
xcasion,  too,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
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temper.  First,  tlie  chief  Mahein  begged  a  pair  of  goats, 
wliich  the  captain  thought  he  could  not  spare  unless  at 
the  expense  of  other  lands  where  they  might  with 
greater  advantage  he  put  ashore.  Therefore  he  refused. 
The  day  after,  a  goat  sent  on  shore  to  graze  was  stolen. 
The  goat  was  brought  back  the  next  day  ;  but  another. 


a  she-goat,  big  with  kid,  was  stolen  on  that  very 
morning.  The  captain  sent  a  boat  after  it,  but  the 
p.  -^plo  pretended  to  send  after  it,  and  amused  the  petty 
oiuL         •  charge  of  the  boat  till  the  evening. 

Ne:: .  day,  according  to  his  own  account,  Cook  led  in 
person  a  party  of  men  across  the  island,  while  Lieutenant 
Williamson  took  three  boats  round  to  the  other  side  in 
order  to  meet  him.  On  the  way  he  called  upon  all  the 
people  to  produce  the  goat,  but  they  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  animal.  "  I  set  fire  to  six  or  eight  houses, 
which  were  presently  consumed,  with  two  or  three  war 
canoes  that  lay  contiguous  to  them.  This  done,  I 
marched  off  to  join  the  boats,  which  were  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  us ;  and  on  our  way  we  burned  six 
more  war  canoes."  Next  day  he  broke  uj),  he  says, 
more  war  canoes,  and  threatened  not  to  leave  a  single 
canoe  on  the  island  unless  the  goat  was  restored.  In 
the  evening  the  goat  Avas  brought  back.  "  Thus  ended 
this  troublesome  and  rather  unfortunate  business, 
which  could  not  be  more  regretted  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  than  it  was  on  mine." 

Now  hear  Gilbert's  account  of  the  same  unfortunate 
aflfair. 

The  natives  having  stolen  a  small  goat  from  us,  and  not 
returning  it  on  Captain  Cook's  donianding  it  buck,  the  next 
morning  he  set  out  with  the  marines  of  both  ships  and  some 
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mnitleinen,  in  all  about  35  peoi)le  well  armed,  and  marched 
across  part  of  the  island  in  search  of  it ;  likewise  three  boats 
were  sent  manned  and  armed  round  to  meet  him  during 
tliis  excursion.  Wherever  Captain  Cook  met  with  any 
houses  or  canoes,  that  belonged  to  the  i)arty  which  he  was 
informed  had  stolen  the  goat,  he  ordered  them  to  be  burnt, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  rigid  in  the  performance  of  his  orders, 
which  every  one  executed  with  the  greatest  reluctance  except 
Omai,  who  was  very  officious  in  this  business,  and  wanted 
to  fire  upon  the  natives ;  but  as  they  every  way  fled  and  left 
their  all  to  the  mercy  of  the  destroyers,  none  of  them  were 
l<illed  or  hurt;  whi  ^  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  matie  the  least  resistance ;  several  women 
and  old  men  still  renuuned  by  the  houses,  whose  lamenta- 
tions were  very  great,  but  all  their  tears  antl  entreaties 
could  not  move  Captain  Cook  to  desist  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  those  cruel  ravages;  which  he  continued  till  the  evening, 
when  he  joined  the  boats  and  returned  on  board,  having 
liurnt  and  destroyed  about  twelve  houses  and  as  many  canoes 
— part  of  the  planks  he  brought  away  witli  him.  The  next 
morning  he  went  roinid  again  with  three  boats,  where  he 
completed  the  devastation  he  had  left  inidone  the  day  before ; 
and  all  about  such  a  trifle  as  a  small  goat,  which  was  that 
evening  hrought  on  board  by  the  luitives.  I  can't  well 
account  for  Captain  Cook's  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  as 
tliey  were  so  very  different  from  his  conduct  in  like  cases  in 
liis  former  voyages  ;  if  anything  may  be  offered  in  favour  of 
tliem,  it  was  his  great  friendship  for  Otoo  (King  of  Otaheite), 
to  whom  these  people  were  professed  enennes. 

At  the  island  of  Huahcinf>,  also  one  of  the  Friendly 
group,  Omai  was  left  ashore.  Gilbert's  narrative  of  this 
business,  the  landing  of  the  two  New  Zcalanders  and 
tile  affair  of  the  two  deserters,  shows  the  feeling  in  the 
ward-room  on  these  events.  It  was  not  always,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  that  of  unmixed  admiration  of  the 
captain's  conduct. 

Omai,  though  generally  understood  to  have  been  brought 
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from  Otaheite,  was  in  reality  a  native  of  this  island  ;  and 
now  chose  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  residence  in  preference 
to  any  other  island  in  the  cluster ;  accordingly  all  our  car- 
penters Avere  set  to  work  to  build  him  a  house  of  the  planks 
of  the  canoes  destroyed  at  Eimeo ;  which  in  about  a  fort- 
night they  completed.  His  principal  furniture  was  a  bed 
in  the  English  fashion,  several  tin  pots  and  kettles,  and  a 
hand  organ,  on  which  he  used  to  play  and  divert  the  natives ; 
he  had  likewise  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  niusket,  for  which 
we  left  him  a  small  keg  of  gunpowder  ;  we  also  left  hira  a 
horse  and  a  mare,  for  which  he  had  a  saddle  and  Ijridlc, 
and  understood  the  management  of  them  very  well.  Captain 
Cook  purchased  a  small  space  of  land  roimd  his  house  for 
him  from  the  chief,  and  planned  out  a  garden,  in  which  we 
sowed  several  kinds  of  seeds  that  we  brought  out  with  \is,  and 
planted  some  vines  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  seemed  to  prosper  very  well  till  they  were  plucked  up  in 
the  night  by  some  of  the  natives,  for  which  one  of  them  was 
the  next  day  brought  on  board,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was  kept 
in  irons  on  the  quarter-deck.  After  he  had  been  in  confine- 
ment about  a  week,  some  of  our  people  took  pity  on  him  and 
released  him  in  the  night,  so  that  he  made  his  escape )  Captain 
Cook  was  exceedingly  angry  on  this  occasion,  but  could  by 
no  meaiis  find  out  the  person  that  did  it.  The  two  boys 
that  we  brought  with  us  from  New  Zealand  were  left  here 
as  servants  to  Omai ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  their 
distress  at  being  forced  to  part  from  us,  it  being  entirely 
against  their  inclinations  to  stay  here,  as  it  was  their  earnest 
desire  to  go  with  us  to  England,  but  that  Captain  Cook  would 
not  permit ;  they  had  now  become  so  well  reconciled  to  us, 
as  not  to  have  the  least  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  oldest,  whom  I  mentioned  before  to  be  the  son 
of  a  chief,  behaved  in  a  manner  that  gained  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  every  one ;  iii  all  his  actions  he  displayed  a  noble- 
ness of  spirit  above  the  common  rank  of  people,  and  never 
associated  Avith  the  sailors,  but  always  kept  with  the  gentle- 
men. He  was  very  sensible  and  of  a  mild  humane  disposition, 
and  had  acquired  a  just  al)h()rrencc  of  the  barbarous  practices 
of  his  countrymen.  The  youngest  was  always  full  of  mirth 
and   good   humour,  and,  for   his  mimicry  and  other  little 
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sportive  tricks,  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  ship's  company. 
So  great  was  his  desire  to  remain  with  us  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  tied  down  in  the  canoe  that  carried  him  on 
shore,  having  leaped  out  of  it  once  and  attempted  to  swim 
back  to  the  ship  ;  tin;  other  bore  it  with  a  becoming  forti- 
tude, disdaining  to  ask  Captain  Cook  for  what  be  knew  he 
would  not  grant.  They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  each  other, 
and  everybody  was  sorry  to  part  with  them.  Omai  took  his 
leave  of  us  in  a  very  alfectionate  manner,  and  1  believe 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  come  back  to  England  ;  but 
he  knew  Captain  Cook  would  not  permit  him ;  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  of  England  having  (piite  subsided, 
they  began  to  think  him  rather  a  burden  on  the  public, 
and  were  glad  thus  to  get  clear  of  him.  He  was  certainly 
as  stupid  a  fellow  as  any  on  the  island,  and  originally  of  the 
very  lowest  degree.  Therefore  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  in  a  short  time  be  plundered  of  everything  he  has,  and 
be  forced  to  return  to  his  former  state  ;  but  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  their  offering  him  any  kind  of  violence.  It  may 
be  wondered  why  the  cattle  left  with  the  King  of  Otaheite 
were  not  in  preference  given  to  Omai;  but  the  reason  is  very 
obvious ;  for  as  we  expect  everything  to  be  taken  from  him, 
the  cattle  would  but  induce  the  natives  to  do  it  sooner,  and 
most  probably  would  be  the  cause  of  great  contentions  among 
the  chiefs  before  they  could  agree  who  were  to  have  tlieiii, 
and  perhaps  they  would  be  destroyed  to  ]»ut  an  end  to  the 
disputes,  as  was  done  in  a  similar  case  that  we  met  with 
afterwards.  But  should  they  not  be  hurt,  yet  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  would  be  divided  among  llie  chiefs,  and  ever 
afterward  kept  separated,  which  would  eipially  destroy  Ibc 
grand  object  of  forming  a  breed  at  these  islands  :  but  now 
they  are  pei-fectly  free  iVom  tliosi;  dangers  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  person  of  this  country.  As  for  the  horse 
and  mare  left  with  Omai,  they  are  not  of  that  consequence 
as  the  cattle,  therefore  it  is  no  great  matter  what  becomes 
of  them.  Just  before  we  saih'd  Ca]>taiu  Cook  particularly 
desired  Omai,  after  we  had  been  gone  about  three  weeks,  to 
send  a  canoe  to  us,  to  the  island  we  were  going  to ;  and 
if   the  natives  treated  liiia    ill,   to    send    a    black    bead,   if 


moderate   a   blue   one,  and 
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advice  he  carefully  observed.  After  about  a  month's  stay 
here  we  sailed  for  Ulietea,  which  lies  eight  or  iiiue  leagues  to 
the  westward  ;  and  the  next  morning  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Ohamaneno  Harbour,  on  the  lee -side  of  the  island.  Tlie 
entrance  is  between  two  reefs,  and  very  narrow.  Warped 
up  about  two  miles  into  a  cove  at  tlu;  head  of  the  harbour, 
hauled  the  ship  close  to  the  shore,  and  secured  her  with 
hawsers  to  the  trees,  not  being  above  ten  or  twelve  fathoms 
from  the  beach.  This  island  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  very 
fertile ;  it  is  larger  than  Huaheine,  though  small  in  comparison 
with  Otaheite,  and  is  partly  joined  by  a  reef  of  shoal  water 
upon  it  to  an  island  about  four  miles  distance  called  Otahare. 
The  natives  here  are  numerous,  and  supplied  us  with  provisions 
in  a  very  plentiful  and  friendly  manner.  Sent  our  observa- 
tories on  shore  as  usual ;  a  few  days  after  we  had  been  in, 
one  of  our  marines,  Avho  was  i)laced  as  a  sentinel  over  the 
observatories,  was  found  in  the  night  to  have  quitted  his 
post  and  gone  with  his  musket  into  the  country.  In  the 
morning  the  sergeant  and  four  marines  were  sent  in  search 
of  him,  but  returned  in  the  evening  without  getting  any 
intelligence  of  him.  The  next  morning  Caj)tain  Coot  went 
in  quest  of  him  with  two  boats  armed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
found  him  am<3Ugst  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  a  few 
miles  from  the  harbour.  He  was  brought  on  board  and 
punished  with  two  dozen  lashes.  A  little  time  after  this  a 
midshipman  and  a  conmion  sailor  ran  away  from  the  Dis- 
covery in  the  night ;  in  the  morning,  when  Captain  Cook  was 
informed  of  it,  he  went  with  some  boats  armed  in  search  of 
them,  and  had  recour.-<e  to  his  usual  practice  on  these 
occasions,  viz.  of  inviting  some  of  the  chiefs  on  board,  and 
tlieu  confining  them  till  the  natives  had  made  full  restitu- 
ti(m  for  whatever  they  had  been  guilty  of ;  which  was  always 
found  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  was  certainly  the  best 
method  that  could  possibly  be  taken  in  these  cases  to  avoid 
bloodshed  ;  being  in  general  very  easily  accomplished,  as  the 
chiefs  iisually  came  on  board  of  their  own  accord  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  their  amusement.  In  the  present  case 
Cai)taiu  Clerke  was  ordered  to  get  tlie  son  of  Oliiin,  the  king 
of  the  island,  likewise  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  on  board 
the  JJiscovo'y,  and  coiiline  them  there,  which  was  accordingly 
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(lone,  ami  tlie  king  was  told  that  tliey  should  never  be 
released  till  our  two  deserters  were  brought  back.  He 
seemed  to  be  greatly  distressed  on  the  occasion,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  making  im^uiries  alter  them.  Captain 
Cook  returned  in  the  evening  without  getting  any  intelli- 
gence of  them  ;  the  next  morning  he  set  out  again,  l)ut 
likewise  returned  without  success  ;  therefore  he  went  no  more 
in  quest  of  them,  but  depended  upon  the  king's  bringing 
them  back.  During  the  confinement  of  the  jirinc^es  a  great 
number  of  women  came  round  the  ship,  and  presented  a  very 
affecting  scene  of  lamentation  by  tearing  their  hair  and 
striking  their  heads  with  a  shark's  tooth  that  they  had  in  each 
hand  for  that  purpose,  till  the  blood  ran  in  a  continual 
stream  from  every  part  of  it.  In  this  manner  those  Indians 
express  their  grief  when  any  great  misfortunes  befall  them  ; 
and  in  the  present  case  there  appeared  to  be  an  emulation 
amongst  them  who  should  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  height, 
till  the  scene  became  too  moving  to  be  beheld.  One  after- 
noon a  girl  that  had  followed  us  from  Eimeo  informed  us 
that  the  natives  were  then  going  to  seize  Captain  Clerke  and 
Lieutenant  Gore,  who  were  on  shore  together,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  the  confinement  of  their  chiefs.  Immediately 
the  alarm  was  given  ;  we  were  all  under  arms  in  an 
instant  ;  some  were  sent  on  shore  in  quest  of  Captain  Clerke, 
while  others  went  in  the  boats  fdong  shoi'e  to  seize  all  canoes, 
and  to  fire  upon  the  natives  wherever  they  saw  any,  to 
prevent  them  assembling  together.  The  people  that  went  in 
search  of  Capt;iin  Clerke  and  Mr.  Gore  found  them  together 
before  the  natives  had  time  to  form  an  attempt ;  which 
they  certainly  intended  ;  for  three  or  four  of  them,  that  were 
with  Captain  Clerke  all  the  time  he  was  on  shore,  strove  very 
much  to  persuade  him  and  Mr.  Gore  to  go  into  a  pool  of 
water  they  were  standing  by  to  bathe  (where  all  of  u^  fre- 
quently went  for  that  purpose),  which  they  intended  to  do ; 
but  seeing  the  natives  so  very  anxious  about  it,  they  began 
to  have  some  suspicion  and  declined  it.  Upon  this  they 
began  to  be  rather  troublesome  ;  till  Captain  Clerke  presented 
a  pistol  at  them,  that  he  lu<'.kily  chanced  to  have  with  him, 
which  ke])t  them  ([uiet.  Our  people  coming  up  armed  a  little 
afterwards  prevented   any   mischief,  and   they  retuiued   on 
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board  safe  just  before  the  altinn.  Captain  Cook,  who  was  on 
shore  close  to  the  ship,  was  likewise  persuaded  to  ^'o  and 
bathe  at  the  same  ])hu'e,  wliich  is  nearly  a  mile  distance, 
but  fortunately  chanct'd  to  refuse  ;  which  I  think  plainly 
pnwes  that  the  natives  intended  to  assendde  there  and  to 
seize  them  as  tliey  were  bathing,  and  carry  them  off,  which 
by  the  timely  intelligence  we  received  was  prevented  without 
any  bloodshed. 

Our  two  deserters  were  brought  back  after  tliey  had  been 
away  al)out  a  week :  they  had  gone  over  in  a  canoe  to  Bola- 
bola,  and  from  thence  to  a  small  island  called  Tabia,  twelve 
leagues  distance  from  hence,  where  the  natives  surprised  thinu 
when  they  were  asleep,  and  brought  them  on  board;  they  were 
kept  in  continement  during  our  stay  at  these  islands.  It 
was  well  for  the  natives  that  they  delivered  them  up  so 
soon,  for  Captain  Cook  would  veiy  shortly  have  i)roceeded  to 
the  greatest  extremities  in  his  power  to  get  them  back,  being 
fully  determined  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  remain  here. 
Indeed,  had  he  once  made  a  precedent  of  it,  so  very  flatter- 
ing was  every  hope  of  the  great  pleasure  and  happiness 
to  be  enjoyed  at  these  islands,  together  with  the  many  liard- 
ships  we  had  to  encounter  after  we  left  them,  that  a  great 
part  of  our  people  w'ould  certainly  have  deserted  us,  which 
would  effectually  have  put  a  stop  to  onr  future  proceetlings. 
The  natives  have  always  been  extremely  anxious  for  some  of 
us  to  stay  with  them,  and  would  certainly  have  detained  the 
deserters  and  treated  them  with  great  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality, had  they  not  been  obliged  to  deliver  them  up  to 
release  their  own  chiefs.  They  bore  their  confinement  (which 
was  that  of  not  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  Captain's 
cabin)  with  great  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,  ana  seemingly 
without  the  least  api)rehensions  of  fear  for  their  situation, 
which  was  rendered  <as  agreeable  to  theux  as  circumstances 
could  possibly  admit  of.  About  three  or  four  weeks  after  we 
had  been  here,  a  canoe  arrived  from  Omai  which  brought 
a  white  bead  ;  wdiich  shows  that  he  was  still  treated  in 
a  friendly  manner.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Indian  who  had  his  ears  cut  off  at  Huaheine  for  plu  king 
the  vines  up  in  Oniai's  garden,  and  was  kept  in  coiifinement 
on  board  for  some  time,  till  he  was  suffered   to  make  his 
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osciijH',  sh()"ltl  have  tlu;  confidence  to  appear  here  in  i)iil)lic 
alongside  tlic  ship,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  fear  of 
being  brought  on  board  to  his  former  confinement.  Captain 
Cook,  who  (.iitainly  must  have  seen  him,  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  him. 

On  leaving  these  islands  Gilbert,  after  a  short 
account  of  the  people  and  their  customs,  which  is  of 
course  far  better  done  by  his  commander  and  by  Ander- 
son, expresses  the  grief  of  the  shii)'s  company  at  leaving 
them.  "We  left  these  islands,"  lie  says,  "with  the 
greatest  regret  imaginable  :  as  supposing  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  voyage  to  be  now  at  an  end :  having 
nothing  to  expect  in  future  but  excess  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  every  kind  of  hardship  and  distress  attending  a 
sea  life  in  general,  and  these  voyages  in  particular,  the 
idea  of  Avhicli  rendered  us  (juite  dejected." 

There  was  yet,  however,  an  interval  of  time  before 
the  excess  of  cold  should  begin.  Meantime  they  had 
enjoyed  an  eight  months'  respite  from  the  ship's 
fare,  and  so  long  as  the  plantains  held  out  and 
lisli  could  be  caught  they  still  abstained  from  the 
biscuit  and  the  salt  junk.  "This  great  supply,"  says 
Gilbert,  "  not  only  refreshed  and  strengthened  us  as 
much  as  if  wo  had  just  left  England,  but  enabled  us  to 
prosecute  our  discoveries  northward  a  second  season, 
and  was  in  a  great  measure  a  compensation  for  that  we 
lost  in  not  being  able  to  fetch  Tahiti  the  first  time." 

The  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  completed  this 
voyage  across  the  Pacific  from  south  to  north.  The 
chapter  in  the  history,  whether  by  Cook  or  by  Ander- 
son, on  the  islanders  of  the  archipelago  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  th'!  narrative.  Gilbert  confines 
himself   to   the   immediate   usefulness    of   the   islands, 
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whicli  funiished  yams  that  lasted  for  a  fortnight  after 
their  departure. 

After  tlvit  wc  were  put  to  two-thirds  allowance  of  bread, 
and  had  the  pork  served  that  we  had  salted  at  the  Society 
Islands,  whicli  lasted  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  season  and 
kept  very  good  all  the  Unie.  We  Avere  allowed  a  small 
<piantity  of  sour-krout,  twice  a  week,  to  tnit  with  our  salt 
provisions ;  it  is  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  kept  exceed- 
ingly well  oil  the  voyage.  We  had  likewise  portable  soup, 
three  times  a  week,  boiled  with  our  peas  ;  which  were  much 
the  worst  article  of  provisions  we  had  on  board  ;  for  they 
had  been  kiln-dried  to  keep  them,  which  almost  rendered 
them  useless  :  for  after  being  in  the  copper  six  hours  they 
were  very  little  softer  than  at  first,  and  only  just  tinged  the 
water  they  were  boiled  in.  We  found  the  cold  to  increase 
very  fast  as  we  advanced  to  the  northwards  ;  and  hu  r 
accompanying  it ;  for  our  allowance  of  bread  was  very 
and  we  had  no  flour  served  in  lieu  of  beef,  which  was  ^i.  ,ii 
very  bad. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  spent  in  carrying  out 
the  main  purpose  of  the  voyage — namely,  the  search  for 
a  north-east  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
A  good  deal  of  time  was  necessarily  wasted  in  repairing 
the  ships,  for  which  purpose  King  George  Sound 
offered  an  excellent  natural  harbour.  Here  they  found 
a  large  number  of  the  natives,  who  brought  skins  in 
great  quantities  for  sale,  in  barter  taking  in  exchange 
anything  of  metal,  but  beads  and  clotli  had  no  attractions 
for  them.    Gilbert,  as  usual,  adds  his  little  homely  details. 

We  purchased  several  of  the  dried  skins  of  these 
animals  from  the  natives,  who  have  them  in  great  plenty ; 
paiticidarly  those  of  the  land  and  sea  beavei's,  but  of  the 
tv/o  the  latter  is  the  most  plentiful,  the  fur  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  that  is  known.  The  most 
valuable  articles  that  we  used  in  this  traffic  were  hatchets. 
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Huws,  olil  awoiils,  lai'},'e  knives,  and  blue  beads ;  but  having 
very  few  of  any  of  tlieni  bift,  we  supplied  IIk;  want  of  these 
with  pewter  plates,  pieces  of  iron  hoops,  old  buckles,  buttons, 
etc.,  and,  in  fact,  anythin}f  nuide  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  brass. 
The  principal  motive  of  our  procuring  tho.se  skins  was  for 
clothing  to  secure  us  against  the  cold,  for  of  the  bearskins 
we  made  greatcoats,  and  with  the  furs  lined  our  jackets  and 
made  caps  and  gloves,  from  which  we  found  great  comfort  ; 
and  indeed  we  had  need,  for  we  experienced  very  little  from 
our  provisions,  which  were  only  just  sulUcient  to  keep  us 
alive. 


One  can  hear  the  talk  of  the  ward-room  when  this 
journal  is  read.  They  lament  continually  their  depart- 
ure from  fair  Tahiti.  They  have  no  word  of  praise  for 
the  people  in  these  cold  latitudes  •  '  They  are  the  most 
filthy  set  we  ever  met  with."  As  for  the  women, — "I 
don't  remember  that  more  than  two  or  tln-ce  of  tiiem 
came  off  to  tlie  ships ;  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  men,  and  like  them  had  the  most 
dirty  appearance  imaginable :  being  far  unlike  the 
blooming  beauties  of  the  Tropics." 

He  .says  nothing  at  all  about  a  very  curious  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Cook,  which  would  have  increased  his 
disgust  had  he  observed  it — namely,  that  some  of  the 
people  brought  half-eaten  and  half-roasted  human  heads 
and  hands  and  offered  them  for  sale.  There  is  probably 
some  mistake,  as  in  no  part  of  North  America  were  the 
people  ever  cannibals.  Though  they  were  so  unattract- 
ive X  these  poor  fellows,  sick  with  longing  for  t'"- 
delightful  fruits  and  soft  airs  and  blooming  beauties  of 
the  tropics,  they  managed  to  afford  a  certain  amount  of 
amusement. 

They   used    frequently  as  they  lay  alongside    in    their 
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canoes  to  cnteiUiiu  us  with  their  war  songs  and  a  very 
curious  kind  of  masquerade  dance,  in  which  they  put  on 
large  wooden  masks  of  various  forms  and  colours,  and 
shifted  them  with  great  dexterity.  The  greater  part  of  tlieni 
resembk'd  the  face  of  a  man  ;  the  features  were  cut  out 
larger,  hut  very  expressive  and  well  executed,  and  reprei-ented 
a  number  of  droll  gestures  and  distortions  ;  they  had  liaii' 
eyebrows  and  teeth  to  them,  and  were  painted  vei> 
curiously  ;  some  of  them  were  made  to  n;senible  the  heads 
of  wild  beasts  ;  and  others  that  of  a  bird  with  the  bill  to 
open  and  shut  at  jdeasure.  The  two  latter  ones  they  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  hunting,  by  way  of  deceittinn  to 
decoy  those  animals  near  them  that  they  are  in  search  of. 

The  pcoi)le  and  place  occupy  two  long  chapters  very 
ciircfiilly  put  together  in  the  history.  It  seems  certain 
that  Cook  and  Anderson,  to  ])oth  of  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  these  chapters,  never  connnnnicated  to  the 
other  officers  the  orderly  and  methodical  system  of 
research  into  manners  and  customs  which  they  brought 
to  their  own  work  among  tlie  natives.  In  many 
respects  the  methods  recommended  by  modern  students 
of  anthropology  miglit  have  been  based  upon  those 
followed  by  Cook  and  liis  sagacious  assistant. 

On  leaving  the  Sound  the  ships  j)roceeded  nortlnvard 
along  the  shore.  Here  the  history  l»ecomcs  little  more 
than  ii  log,  showing  the  course,  the  discoveries  of  islands, 
inlets,  rivers,  and  headlands.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
Cook's  journal  to  show  that  the  shi])'s  provisions  wei'o 
anything  but  abundant.  It  is  from  Cilbert  that  wc  licar 
of  short  eonmions  and  grumbling.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  captain  fared  no  better  than  his  officers 
or  his  men.  "Here,"  says  (Silbert,  "a  boat  was  sent  0}i 
shore  with  a  few  people  to  haul  the  seine  for  fish.  AVe 
caught  several  cod  alongside  with  hook  and  line,  whi<.h 
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were  a  most  welcome  acquisition  to  us,  being  almost 
starved  with  hunger."  A  few  days  later  there  is 
another  welcome  acquisition,  "  Four  or  five  small 
canoes  came  off  to  us  with  one  or  two  men  in  each,  and 
brought  with  them  a  few  fresh  salmon,  which  we  pur- 
chased, and  heartily  wished  for  more :  these  serving 
o)dy  to  raise  our  desires  for  what  we  could  not  procure, 
as  they  did  not  conic  off'  to  us  again."  Happily,  being 
becalmed  off  an  island,  they  caught  a  great  quantity  of 
halibut — "  atlbrded  us  an  excellent  feast  for  four  or 
five  days."  In  common  gratitude  they  named  the 
island  after  the  fish,  and  for  all  1  know  the  island  still 
bears  that  name,  in  these  seas  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  fog,  and  the  shores  were  still  covered  with  snow. 
On  August  4th,  William  Anderson,  the  surgeon  and 
oT)server,  died  of  consumption  from  which  he  had  long 
been  declininii;.  (Jilbert  mentions  the  circumstance 
without  any  comment.  The  ciiiitain  says  of  him :  "  He 
was  u  sensil>le  young  man,  an  agi'ceable  companion,  well 
skilled  in  his  own  profes.sion,  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  in  other  branches  of  science.  The 
reader  of  this  journal  will  have  oljserved  how  useful  an 
assistant  I  had  found  him  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ; 
and  had  it  pleased  Ood  to  have  spared  his  life,  the 
public,  I  make  no  doubt,  might  have  received  from  him 
such  conmuuiications  on  various  parts  of  Ui '  natural 
history  of  the  several  plai-es  we  visited,  as  m  onld  have 
abundantly  shown  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  this 
commendation." 

It  seems  I'ather  cold  praise,  but  it  is  a  true  and  faith- 
ful acknowledgment  of  duty,  and  as  nuich  as  coidd  Ik; 
expected  of  a  man  who  loveil  nothing  but  work,  and  saw 
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no  special  merit  in  Ji  man's  working  his  best.  As  for  the 
observations  referred  to,  they  are,  as  I  have  aheady 
explained,  incorporated  in  the  history  by  Bishop 
Douglas.  Anderson's  papers  were  all  handed  over  to 
the  Admiralty,  but  those  which  concerned  natural 
history  were  given  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Poor  Anderson 
was  fated  to  receive  scant  praise.  Banks  could  only 
say  of  him  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  given  to  the 
world  something  that  would  have  done  him  credit. 
This  great  mass  of  observation  was  incorporated  with 
Cook's  journal — is  not  that  creditable  to  Anderson  % 
One  would  have  liked  a  little  more  about  Anderson, 
who  interests  us  above  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
which  followed  Cook.  Gilbert  might  have  told  us  that 
he  was  ill  :  he  might  at  least  have  said  a  word  as  to 
the  way  in  which  his  death  was  received  ;  but  that  is 
not  a  sailor's  way.  When  a  man  dies,  the  event  is 
recorded,  and  the  body  dropped  overboard — that  is  S!X  ; 
his  place  is  filled  up  and  nothing  more  is  said.  The 
cold  and  fogs  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  voyage  clearly 
accelerated  the  end  of  Anderson  ;  they  proved  trying  to 
the  whole  crew,  as  is  evident  from  (Jilbert's  journal. 
He  gives  us  at  this  point  an  account  of  the  sea-horse, 
which  shows  considerable  i)owers  of  observation.  The 
details  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  carcass  for  food 
are  wanting  in  Cook's  account.     He  says  : 

By  seven  o'clock  in  llio  cveiiinif  we  lia<l  roreivo(l  on 
boiinl  the  Resolution  nine  of  these  animals,  which,  till  now, 
we  liad  supposed  to  he  sea-cows,  so  that  we  were  not  a  little 
disappointed,  especially  some  of  the  seamen,  who,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  had  been  feasting  their  eyes  for  some 
days  past.  Nor  would  they  have  been  disai>i)ointe(l  now,  nor 
have  known  the  difference,  if  we  had  not  hajipened  to  have 
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one  or  two  on  board  who  hud  been  in  Greenland,  and  de- 
chired  what  animals  these  were,  and  that  no  one  ever  ate 
(jf  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  we  lived  Tipon  them 
as  long  as  they  lasted,  and  there  were  few  on  board  who  did 
not  prefer  them  to  our  salt  meat. 


Hear  now  Gilbert's  account  of  these  animals,  and  of 
the  delectable  food  they  afforded. 

During  this  cold  and  disagreeable  passage  we  met  with 
great  numbers  of  sea-horses,  but  why  they  are  so  called  I 
can't  imagine,  for  they  bear  not  the  smallest  re.semblance  to 
that  animal.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  ox,  and  have 
a  thick  hide  thinly  covered  with  short  bristly  liair  ;  their 
heads  are  very  small,  and  is  the  only  part  about  them  that 
has  the  least  appearanoe  to  a  beast,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  like  a  fish,  the  hinder  parts  tapering  and  terminating 
in  a  couple  of  fms  about  two  feet  long  instead  of  feet ;  having 
likewise  one  upon  each  sliquldcr,  with  which  they  swim  faster 
than  can  be  imagined,  but  uion  slowly  upon  the  ice.  They 
have  two  large  white  ivory  tcetli  like  those  of  the  elephant 
projecting  with  a  small  curve  downwards  fnnn  their  upper 
jaw  ;  which  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  tv  >  feet  in  length 
and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  about  five  inches  distance, 
and  end  in  a  point  at  the  outer  extremities.  That  they 
are  endued  with  a  greater  share  of  sagacity  and  midei  land- 
ing than  the  generality  of  animals  will  apjjear  from  the 
following  instance :  when  they  went  to  sleep,  a  great  number 
of  them  assembled  upon  a  small  piece  of  ice  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  only  just  large  enough  for  that  purpose  ;  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  get  off  from  it  into  the  water  in 
case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  I  believe  the  only  one 
ihcy  are  apprehensive  of  is  the  white  bear,  which  is  like- 
wise amphibious  ;  and  being  much  nimbler  upon  the  ice 
then  they  are,  has  there  greatly  the  advantage  of  them  ; 
but  in  the  water  the  .sea-horse  is  the  swiftest  and  most  for- 
midable on  account  of  its  teetli.  Therefore  to  prevent  being 
surprised  in  their  sleej)  tliey  always  appoint  one  as  a  sentinel 
pnd  place  it  in  the  middle  to  keep  watch  over  them  during 
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that  time  :  which  charge  is  strictly  and  faithfully  performed, 
keeping  the  fore  parts  of  its  body  erect,  and  an  attentive  eye 
all  round ;  as  we  approached  them  with  the  ships  they  would 
lie  very  quiet  till  we  c;inie  within  two  cables'  lengtli  of  them, 
when  the  one  that  had  the  watch  would  make  a  great  noise 
to  alarm  tlie  rest,  upon  which  they  all  began  by  degrees  to 
raise  their  heads  and  shouhlers  and  look  round  them,  and  then 
crawl  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  plunge  head  foremost  into 
the  water  ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  had  got  within  half  a 
cable's  length  of  them,  there  would  not  be  one  remaining. 
The  noise  they  make  is  a  mean  betwixt  tho  barking  of  a  dog 
and  the  bellowing  of  an  ox.  We  hoisted  out  our  boats  to  get 
some,  and  with  great  diilicidty  killed  and  brought  on  board 
eight  or  ten  of  them ;  for  although  we  lowed  ever  so  softly, 
yet  by  the  time  we  got  within  good  musket  shot,  it  was  a 
great  chanc-e  if  there  were  any  left ;  and  unless  we  fired  at 
tbem  upon  the  ice  it  was  twenty  to  one  that  we  could  hit 
them  in  the  water,  as  they  dive  immediately.  They  will  in 
gi'ueral  bear  three  or  four  balls  in  their  bodies  before  they 
are  killed,  except  in  their  heads,  and  then  one  is  sufficient. 
Their  affection  for  their  youn<.  and  even  for  one  another  is 
very  great  and  remarkable,  for  wherever  one  of  them  got 
wounded  in  the  water,  if  any  of  the  rest  were  near,  they 
would  come  to  its  assistance  and  carry  it  off  if  possible  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives  ;  but  if  by  chance  we  had  killed 
one  of  their  young,  the  motlier  would  come  and  make  every 
attempt  to  rescue  it  from  us,  and  even  try  to  upset  the  boat 
it  was  in,  by  hooking  the  boat  side  with  her  teeth,  which 
she  would  folhjw  till  she  was  killed,  all  the  time  making 
a  lamentable  noise  ond  showing  every  sign  of  real  parental 
distress. 

After  we  had  got  them  nu  board  they  Avere  skinned  and 
zwi  up  by  the  butcher;  the  hides  we  preserved  for  the  rigging, 
file  blubber  or  fat  we  ])Ut  into  casks  to  melt  down  into  train 
oil  for  our  lani[is  ;  and  the  flesh,  disgustful  as  it  was,  we  ate 
through  extreme  hunger,  caused  by  the  badness  of  our  pro- 
visiiins  and  short  allowance,  which  were  but  just  enough  to 
exist  u])on,  and  were  now  reduced  on  account  of  this  supply  ; 
the  ((iiality  of  whi(;li  will  be  best  desciilxMl  in  the  several 
preparations  it  went  through  before  it  was  possible  to  eat  it. 
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111  the  first  place,  we  let  it  hung  up  for  one  chiy  that  the  blood 
might  drain  from  it,  which  would  continue  to  drop  for  four 
or  five  days,  when  permitted  to  remain  so  long,  but  that  our 
hunger  would  not  allow  of  at  first  ;  after  that  we  towed  it 
overboard  for  twelve  hours,  then  boiled  it  four  hours,  and  the 
next  day  cut  it  into  steaks  and  fried  it  ;  and  even  then  it 
was  too  rank  both  in  smell  and  taste  to  make  use  of,  except 
with  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  these  two  articles  were 
very  scarce  amongst  us  ;  however,  our  hunger  got  the  better 
of  the  quality,  and  in  the  (quantity  we  found  some  comfort, 
liaving  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  eat,  which  was  what  we 
had  been  a  long  time  unaccustomed  to  ;  we  salted  some  of 
it  by  way  of  experiment,  which,  after  lying  two  or  three 
weeks,  we  found  was  a  little  improved  ;  but  still  could  only 
be  eaten  by  such  as  were  at  the  point  of  ])erisliing  with  huuger, 
and  where  no  other  food  was  to  be  secured. 

The  most  northerlj'  point  reached  was  in  lat.  69°  3G'. 
They  were  then  in  the  region  of  Polar  ice.  As  there 
was  but  little  wind  the  ca})tain  went  out  with  the  boats 
to  examine  tlie  state  of  the  ice  and  the  manner  of  its 
formation.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  since  fully 
coniirmed,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the.-e  seas  are 
ever  free  from  ice,  or  to  believe  that  the  sun  of  an 
Arctic  summer  is  ever  strong  enough  to  melt  the  ice 
formed  in  the  winter. 


I  am  of  opinion  (he  says)  that  the  sun  contributes 
very  little  towards  reducing  these  great  masses.  For 
although  that  luminary  is  a  considerabli!  while  above  the 
horizon,  it  seldom  shines  out  for  more  tlian  a  few  hours  at  a 
tinu!,  and  often  is  not  seen  for  several  day!  in  succession. 
It  is  the  wind,  or  rather  the  waves  raised  Ijy  the  wind,  that 
brings  down  the  bulk  of  these  enormous  masses  by  grinding 
one  piece  against  another,  and  by  undermining  and  washing 
away  those  parts  that  lie  exposed  to  the  surge  of  the  sea. 
This  was  evident  from  our  observing  that  the  uiJjH'r  surface 
of  many  pieces  had  been  partly  washed  away,  while  the  base 
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or  under-part  remained  firm  for  several  fathoms  round  that 
which  appeared  above  water,  exactly  like  a  shoal  round  an 
elevated  rock.  .  ,  .  Thus  it  may  happen  that  more  ice  is 
destroyed  in  one  stormy  season  than  is  formed  by  several 
winters,  and  an  endless  accumulation  is  prevented.  But 
that  there  is  always  a  remaining  store,  every  one  who 
has  been  upon  the  spot  will  conclude,  and  none  but  closet- 
studying  philosophers  will  dispute. 

The  journal,  hero  resumes  the  baldness  of  a  log ;  the 
ship's  course  was  southward  again  among  the  islands  off 
Alaska.  On  one  of  them  Cook  remarks  :  "  We  found  a 
heath  abounding  with  a  variety  of  berries."  Gilbert  as 
usual  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  crew  at  the  discovery 
of  these  berries. 

This  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  very  mountainous  inland, 
but  toward  the  shore  is  of  a  moderate  height  and  thinly  covered 
with  small  pines  ;  this  being  the  first  wood  we  had  seen  since 
we  had  left  Cook's  River,  it  was  quite  a  new  sight  to  us  and 
appeared  very  delightful.  We  found  hurtle  and  crane  berries 
here  in  great  plenty,  which  proved  a  far  more  delicious  treat 
to  us  than  the  fruits  of  the  tropical  islands  ;  being  at  present 
in  much  greater  want  of  them  ;  yet  we  got  but  few,  as  we 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  only  for  a  very  short  time.  We 
took  in  some  water  here  and  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  the 
beach  being  nlmost  covered  with  old  trees  and  branches  that 
had  drifted  upon  it.  As  we  could  not  get  any  farther  witli 
the  ships,  two  boats  were  sent  well  armed,  under  the  command 
of  ^[r.  King,  our  second  lieutenant,  to  examine  tlie  hefvd  of 
the  sound  and  discover  if  the  land  on  the  south  side  joined 
to  this  on  the  noith.  We  saw  about  twelve  of  lue  natives, 
from  whom  we  purchased  several  salmon  trout,  which  were 
very  acceptable  to  us.  After  three  days  we  weighed  ami 
stood  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  sound,  which  is  here 
about  seven  leagues  across,  and  anchored  within  a  bluff  point 
that  stretched  a  little  way  out  and  formed  a  small  bay  to  the 
westward  of  it ;  we  landed  and  found  great  plenty  of  berries 
and  a  few  currant  bushes,  but  they  had  no  fruit  left  upon 
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them.  We  gathered  great  quantities  of  an  herb  that  grows 
here,  to  laake  use  of  in  lieu  of  tea  ;  which  has  a  very  agree- 
able flavour,  and  is  the  same  kind  as  is  used  by  the  Indians 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Newfoundland. 

Among  these  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Kamschatka 
they  fell  in  with  Russians,  from  whom  they  got  such 
information  as  these  settlers  could  give  and  the  sight  of 
their  charts.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  October  that 
Cook  finally  left  Oonalashka  and  steered  south,  aj)point- 
ing  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  Discovery.  During  this  voyage  in  the  North  Pacific 
twelve  hundred  leagues  of  coast  were  examined,  and  the 
sea  traversed  in  many  directions.  No  other  navigator  had 
ever  before  done  so  much  for  this  part  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  expedition  failed  in  its  main  object  and  found 
no  north-east  passage. 

On  December  1st  the  Resolution  reached  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  once  more,  and  discovered  the  islands 
of  Mo  wee  (Maui)  and  Owhyhee  (Hawaii).  Gilbert 
again  exi)resses  for  us  the  satisfaction  of  the  crew  upon 
arriving  at  a  place  of  I'est  and  refreshment  after  this 
long  voyage. 

Tlie  joy  that  we  experienced  on  our  arrival  here  is 
only  to  be  conceived  by  ourselves,  or  people  under  like 
circumstances ;  for  after  suffering  excess  of  hunger  and  a 
number  of  other  hardships  most  severely  felt  by  us  for  the 
space  of  near  ten  months,  we  had  now  come  into  a  delightful 
climate,  where  we  had  almost  everything  we  could  wish  for 
in  great  profusion  ;  and  this  luxury  was  still  heightened  by 
our  having  been  at  a  shorter  allowance  of  provisions  this 
last  i)assage  than  ever  we  were  at  before.  Having  jirocured  a 
sullicient  supply  to  last  us  four  or  livo  days,  we  stood  oif 
and  worked  up  along  shore  to  the  S.E.,  keeping  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  laud 
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on  board  began  to  grow  short,  we  went  close  in  and  traded 
for  more,  and  tlien  stood  oft'  again ;  this  wo  continued  to  do 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  till  we  weathered  the  S,E.  point  of 
the  island,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Mowwee. 


can 
shoii 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  act  in  the  life  of 
Captain  Cook.  As  regards  the  people  Avho  were  to  be 
his  marderers,  almost  his  last  words  express  his  con- 
fidence in  the  natives  and  his  satisfaction  witli  their 
conduct. 

I  had  never  met  with  a  behaviour  so  free  from  reserve 
and  suspicion,  in  my  intercourse  with  any  tribes  (jf  savages, 
as  we  experienced  in  the  people  of  this  island.  ...  It  is 
to  be  observed  to  their  honour  that  they  never  once 
attempted  to  cheat  us  in  exchanges,  nor  to  commit  a  theft. 
They  understand  trading  as  well  as  most  people,  and  seemed 
to  comprehend  clearly  the  reason  of  our  plying  upon  the 
coast.  .  .  .  We  moored  with  stream-anchor  and  cable  to  the 
northward,  unbi'ut  the  sails,  and  struck  yards  and  topmasts. 
The  ships  continued  to  be  most  crowded  with  natives  and 
were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  canoe:*.  I  had  nowhere 
in  the  course  of  my  voyage  seen  so  numerous  a  body  of 
people  assembled  at  one  place.  For  besides  those  who  had 
come  off  to  us  in  canoes,  all  the  shore  was  covered  with 
spectators,  and  many  IuukU'ihIs  were  swinnning  round  the 
ship  like  shoals  of  fish.  We  could  not  but  l)e  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  scene  ;  and  perhaps  there  were  few  on 
board  who  ever  lamented  our  having  failed  in  our  endeavours 
to  find  a  northern  passage  homeward  last  summer.  To  this 
disappointment  we  owed  our  having  it  in  our  power  to 
revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  enrich  our  voyage  with 
a  discovery  which,  tliough  the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects 
to  be  the  most  important  that  had  hitherto  been  made  by 
Europeans  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Vhcse  arc  the  last  written  words  of  Captain  Cook, 
if  indeed  he  did  write  them,  which  only  Bishop  Douglas 
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can  tell  us.  It  is  singular  not  only  that  his  confidence 
should  prove  so  mistaken,  but  that  lie  should  also  so 
greatly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  new  discovery. 
What  is  Hawaii — what  are  all  the  Sandwich  Islands 
together — compared  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ? 


ClIAPTEli  XI 


ins  DiLvnr 

The  Pacific,  wliidi  loved  to  kill  those  who  Avrcsted 
its  secrets,  was  now  to  claim  as  a  victim  the  great  sailor 
who  had  fixed  on  the  chart  all  the  floating  and  uncertain 
islands  seen  by  i)revious  voyagers,  and  had  found  so 
many  more  liimself.  The  story  of  his  death  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  ocean  disaster.  It 
was  imperfectly  told,  because  imperfectly  understood,  by 
King,  Samwell,  and  others  Avho  witnessed  it.  The  real 
explanation  of  the  tragedy  has  been  ol)tained  from  the 
people  of  Hawaii  themselves.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Haicaii,  by  Manley  Hopkins,  Hawaiian 
Consul-General.  Let  us  tell  the  true  story,  made  jios- 
sible  ])y  the  traditions  and  recollections  of  the  natives 
themselves.  Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  in  1823,  when  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  missionary,  visited  the  island,  he  found  many 
still  living  who  had  been  present  at  the  murder,  or  who 
remembered  its  occurrence.  I  can  corroborate  this  state- 
ment, because  I  was  myself  assured  of  the  fact  by  Mr. 
Ellis  himself  somewhere  about  the  year  1865.  He  not 
only  informed  me  that  he  had  conversed  with  men  who 
had  been  present  and  had  seen  the  thing  done,  but  he 
also  gave  me  certain  particulars  concerning  the  nuu-der 
which  I  unfortunately  neglected  to  note.     To  the  best 
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of  my  recollection,  lunvcvof,  in  Hopkin.s'H  book  these 
piirticuliirs  are  all  recorded.  The  tale  is  one  which 
the  biographer  Avould  leave  untold  if  possible.  But  it 
cannot  bo  neglected.  Cook  was  killed,  who  had  shown 
a  })ovver  of  conciliation  with  the  natives  granted  to  no 
other  navigator  in  those  seas — Why  % 

Those  who  first  boarded  Cook's  ships  returned  with 
astonishing  reports.  The  people  on  board  had  heads 
horned  like  the  moon ;  they  carried  fires  burning  in 
their  mouths ;  they  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  men — this  was 
the  red  "water-melon.  If  they  wanted  anything  they 
took  it  out  of  their  bodies ;  and  they  voyaged  as  any- 
body could  see,  on  islands  with  high  trees.  This  was 
the  report. 

Now,  a  long  time  ago,  tl:crc  lived,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  Lono  the  swine -god.  He  *vas  jealous  of  his 
wife  and  killed  her.  Driven  to  frenzy  })y  the  act,  he 
went  about  boxing  and  wrestling  every  man  whom  lie 
met,  crying,  "1  am  frantic  with  my  great  love."  He 
instituted  the  athletic  games  known  as  the  Mahakiki 
in  honour  of  his  wife's  memory,  and  sailed  away  from 
the  island  for  a  foreign  land.  Ere  he  departed  he 
prophesied,  "  I  will  return  in  after-times  on  an  island 
bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  swine,  and  dogs."  Who  should 
these  strangers  be  but  Lono,  the  great  god  Lono,  come 
back  again  with  his  companions— every  one  an  immortal 
of  the  lesser  kind  ? 

When  Cook  returned  after  a  year's  absence  he  first 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Wailuhu  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Maui.  He  arrived  the  day  after  a  great  battle,  in 
which  the  King  of  Hawaii,  who  had  invaded  the  ad- 
jacent isla»;d,  was  victorious.     To  the  victors  it  soenied 
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now  al)solutely  certain  that  Lono  himself,  the  j^od  of 
victories,  had  come  in  person  to  add  histre  to  their 
triumi>h.  The  news  quickly  spread  over  all  the  ishuids 
of  the  group. 

Wlicn  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Hay  of  Kealakcakiia 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  Aveck  of  tahu.  No  ordinary 
avocations  Avero  to  ))e  followed,  no  canoe  nnist  put  out 
to  sea,  no  one  must  bathe,  no  one  must  bo  seen  out  of 
doors.  There  must  be  no  light,  no  fire,  no  noise.  Only 
the  kings  and  priests,  descendants  of  the  gods,  might 
move  about  as  usual.  It  was  at  one  of  these  awful 
periods  that  Cook  arrived  for  the  second  time.  Ho  was 
received  in  silence  profound.  Yet  so  strong  was  the 
belief  that  ho  was  none  other  than  Lono  himself  that 
the  iahi  was  instantly  removed.  (Jreat  numbers  of 
people  went  on  board,  among  them  a  high  chief  named 
Palu  and  an  old  priest,  who  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
captain,  throwing  a  red  cloth  over  his  shoulders  and 
pronouncing  a  long  oration.  How  far  the  English 
understood  what  was  meant  does  not  appear.  Probably 
they  took  these  ceremonies  as  simple  proofs  of  friend- 
ship. But  what  followed  could  hardly  bo  interpreted 
to  mean  simple  friendliness  or  even  respect. 

The  people,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  great  god 
Lono,  flocked  by  tens  of  thousands.  There  were  three 
thousand  canoes  afloat  on  the  bay  at  one  time.  When 
the  captain  went  on  shore, 

heralds  announced  his  approach,  and  opened  a  way  for 
him  through  the  crowds.  As  he  moved,  the  assemblage 
covered  their  faces,  and  those  nearest  to  him  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  earth  in  the  deepest  luimility.  As  soon  as 
Lono  had  passed,  the  people  sprang  up  erect  and  uncovered 
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their  luces.  The  evolution  of  prostration  and  erection  was 
found  at  last  so  inconvenient,  and  to  require,  so  unwonted 
an  aj,'ilify,  tliat  the  practical-nnnded  peojil  found  that  they 
co>dd  best  meet  the  case  l)y  {^oing  |ifrnianently  on  their 
iiands  and  feet  ;  and  so  at  last  tlie  jirocession  chan^'ed  its 
character,  and  10,000  men  and  women  were  seen  ])ursuing 
or  flyiu},'  from  Captain  Cook  on  all  fours.^ 

This  would  1)0  only  ridiculous,  but  what  followed 
was  more  serious.  King,  who  tolls  the  story  with  all 
the  details,  certjiinly  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
and  the  importance  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  important 
also  to  note  that  neither  Samwell  in  his  account  of  the 
murder,  nor  Gilbert,  knew  anything  about  this  wonderful 
function.  The  chief  Koah — chief  and  priest — led  Cook, 
V,  ho  was  accompanied  by  King  and  by  Baylcy  the 
ii::tronomer,  to  a  certain  morai,  or  sacred  j)lace,  formed 
by  a  square  solid  i)ile  of  stones,  forty  yards  long,  twenty 
broad,  and  fourteen  high.  The  top  was  flat  and  paved, 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  rail,  on  which  were  fixed  skulls 
of  sacrificed  captives.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  stood  a 
minor  building  of  wood ;  on  the  side  next  the  country 
were  five  poles,  upwards  o*  twenty  feet  high,  sujjporting 
an  irregular  kind  of  scaffold  ;  at  the  entrance  were  two 
wooden  images ;  and  beside  the  poles  were  twelve  images 
ranged  in  a  seii  ;;ircle.  They  invited  the  caj)tain  to 
climb  upon  the  scaffold,  and  there,  having  wrapped  him 
in  red  cloth,  they  proceeded  to  offer  him  a  hog,  two 
priests  performing  a  kind  of  service  with  antiphonal 
chants  in  honour  of  the  god  Lono.  When  the  captain 
came  down  he  was  invited  to  prostrate  himself  and  to 
kiss  a   certain   idol ;    this   he   apparently  did  without 
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scruple.  He  was  then  placed  between  two  wooden 
images  of  other  gods ;  his  face  and  hands  were  anointed 
with  chewed  cocoa-nnt;  he  drank  (mm  prepared  by 
mastication,  and  ate  pork  also  masticated.  On  another 
occasion  he  visited  a  second  temple,  where  similar  cere- 
monies were  performed,  and  always  afterwards  whenever 
he  landed  a  priest  attended  him.  These  ceremonies, 
according  to  King,  "so  far  as  related  to  the  person  of 
Captain  Cook,  approached  to  adoration." 

Clearly  King  understood  nothing  of  the  real  meaning 
of  these  ceremonies.  Jiut  there  are  p  cserved  at  Hawaii, 
among  the  histories  and  traditions  made  in  the  early 
days  when  the  people  were  first  encouraged  to  write 
down  their  recollections  and  legends,  certain  documents 
which  state  positively  and  leave  no  doubt,  tiiat  the 
story  told  above  is  true ;  that  Cool'  was  taken  for  the 
god  Lono,  and  that  the  priests  ])aid  him  divine  honoui's 
as  Lono,  and  caused  the  j)eople  to  bring  him  olVerings 
— the  collection  of  which  became  very  speedily  a  grievous 
tax — of  pigs,  fruit,  and  cloth. 

When  the  king  came  back  from  Maui  he  ])aid  a  grand 
visit  of  ceremony  to  tlie  ships,  bringing  gifts.  He  threw 
over  Lono's  shoulders  Ids  own  cloak,  adorned  his  head 
with  his  own  helmet,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  curious 
fan — the  insignia  of  royalty. 

What  did  Cook  mean  by  accepting  these  honours? 
The  gifts  of  the  king  might  have  been  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  friendshii) ;  but  the  prostration,  the  litany,  the 
sacrifice,  the  kissing  of  the  idol  -what  could  these  things 
mean  ?  It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  known  that  worsliip 
was  intended  — adoi'ation — of  something  godlike,  even  if 
the  fal)le  of  the  gtxl  Lono  was  unknown  to  him.     Luleed, 
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there  is  no  indication  of  Iiis  knowing  anything  a)»out 
Lono,  who  is  called  in  King's  journal  Orono,  and  intet- 
pi'etod  to  mean  a  title  of  high  honour.  W'o  must  con- 
clude that  Cook's  attitude  showed  a  readiness  to  accept 
any  honoiu's,  j>rovided  ordy  that  thoy  assisted  in  victual- 
ling his  ships  and  proTiioting  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
If  they  chose  to  worship  him,  they  might. 

The  sc<juol  ))roved  that  lui  would  have  done  better 
to  repudiate  tliose  honours.  Two  or  three  luifortunate 
incidents  occurred.  One  of  the  seamen  died.  He  was 
an  old  nuui  narr.^d  ^Villiam  Watman,  who  had  served  as 
a  marine  for  twenty  one  years:  after  that  he  sailed 
with  Cook  on  his  second  voyage,  and  though  by  the 
captain's  interest  he  obtained  admission  into  Greenwich 
Hospital,  he  could  not  remain  there,  but  nuist  needs; 
follow  his  master  on  his  third  voyage.  Pie  was  buried 
on  shore,  the  captain  reading  the  service.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  hav(j  Imi'ied  him  in  the  sea, 
and  thus  to  have  avoided  connecting  death  in  the  minds 
of  the  natives  with  these  stiangers. 

Then  there  was  the  unfortunate  business  about  the 
fence  which  surrounded  the  sanctuary.  This  fence — 
actually  this  sacred  fence — was  demanded  for  fuel ;  it 
was  not  I'l'fused — nothing  could  be  refused  to  Lono — and 
it  was  taken  cm  board  the  ship,  witli  many  idols  attached 
to  it  or  leaiung  against  it.  One  cannot  understand  the 
story  except  that  Cook,  in  some  blnndori  ig  Avay,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  showing  the  people  how  power- 
less were  their  idols.  What  should  wc  think  if  sonu^ 
Protestant,  using  a.  power  which  had  fallen  fo  hin\, 
should  demand  the  stri[)ping  of  the  (igui'os  aiul  jjictiu'cs 
of  a   Koman  Catholic   cathedral  ?      Then    theic   was  a 
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quarrel  about  the  carrying  of  a  rudder  Avliich  had  been 
taken  ashore  for  repairs.  Stones  were  tlnown  about  and 
sticks  fi'cely  used. 

Perliaps  in  consequence  of  these  things,  but  probably 
because  they  were  already  tired  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
of  the  expense  which  it  entailed,  the  people  had  begun 
to  show  signs  of  impatience. 
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I  could  never  learn  (Kinj,'  -writes — and  this  is  very  use- 
fid  in  .showing  how  little  they  luulerstood  of  the  popular 
.super.stition)  anything  further  than  that  they  iinagiiu'cl  we 
came  from  some  coiuitry  where  provisions  had  failed,  and  that 
our  visit  to  them  was  merely  lor  the  purpose  of  tilling  our 
bellies.  Indeiid  the  meagre  appearance  of  some  of  our  crew, 
the  hearty  api)etites  with  which  we  sat  down  to  the  fresh 
provisions,  and  our  great  anxiety  to  purchase  and  carry  oil' 
as  much  as  we  were  al)]e,  led  them  naturally  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. .  .  It  was  ridiculous  enough  to  see  them  stroking 
the  sides  and  patting  the  bellies  of  the  sailors  (who  were 
certainly  mntdi  imju'oved  in  the  sleekness  of  their  looks 
during  our  short  stay  in  the  island),  and  telling  them,  ])artly 
by  signs  and  partly  by  words,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
go,  l)iit  if  they  would  come  again  the  next  bread-fruit  season 
they  shoidd  be  better  able  to  supply  our  wants.  We  had 
now  been  sixteen  days  in  the  bay,  antl  if  our  enormous  con- 
sunqition  of  hogs  and  vegetables  be  considered,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  that  they  should  wish  to  see  us  h'ave. 


They  sailed  on  February  4th,  1779,  no  doubt  to 
the  joy  and  relief  of  the  people.  The  great  god  Lono, 
gratifying  as  it  always  is  to  gaze  upon  a  god,  had  proved 
expensive.  It  was  hoped  that  a  generation  or  two  would 
pass  before  Ins  return.  He  took  from  them  a  gi-eat 
far<^well  present  of  food  and  clotli,  and  in  return  gave 
them  an  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

A    week    afterwards   the    sliips    came    back.       The 
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Resolutimi  had  sprung  her  foremast  in  a  gale.  There 
were  no  signs  of  welcome.  The  king  had  gone  away 
and  left  the  island  under  tahu.  The  priests,  however, 
consented  to  receive  the  damaged  spar  and  sails  and  to 
1 1.  CO  them  with  a  small  guard  of  marines  under  special 
tafm. 

But  the  old  power  was  gone ;  the  people  had  either 
ceased  to  believe  that  Cook  was  Lono,  or,  which  is  more 
[)robable,  were  so  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
god  and  his  companions  as  to  revere  them  no  longer. 
Then  the  marines  in  guard  of  the  gear  under  repair  did 
a  very  dreadful  thing, — they  persuaded  some  of  the 
women  to  break  the  tahi  and  vijit  them ;  in  their  wrath 
the  islanders  burned  down  their  house  after  they  had 
gone.  There  was  a  quarrel  again  about  getting  water. 
Finally  there  was  a  more  serious  trouble  about  one  of 
the  Discover// s  cutters,  which  was  stolen.  No  other  than 
the  chief  Palu  himself,  who  had  been  the  first  to  Avelcome 
the  return  of  the  god,  stole  that  cutter.  Can  we  inu  ginc 
that  he  or  the  other  chiefs  and  priests  believed  any 
longer  in  the  divinity  of  Cook  and  his  companions'! 
Such  a  thing  as  the  loss  of  the  boat  Avas  an  occasion  on 
which  Cook  ai'vays  showed  great  determination.  He 
went  on  shore  himself,  resolved  to  make  an  example. 
He  would  capture  the  king  and  take  him  on  board  his 
ship,  there  to  stay  till  the  cutter  was  restored. 

This  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  FeluMuiry  14th. 
The  native  account  of  what  fodowed  is  thus  given  by 
Hopkins. 

(UnAi  Iwivinff  come  on  shore  ami  had  an  interview  witli 
Kalaiiidpiui,  the  two  walked  ttij^etlier  towards  llie  slunv, 
Cook  dcHi^miiig  to  take  tlie  king  on  board  Ids  sliip  and  detain 
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him  there  till  the  missing  boat  should  be  restored.  The 
people  seeing  this,  and  having  their  suspicions  already  ro'iKiMl, 
thronged  round  and  objected  to  the  king's  going  further. 
His  wife,  too,  entreated  that  he  would  not  go  on  board  the 
ships.  Kalaniopuu  hesitated.  AVhile  he  was  standing  in 
doubt  a  man  came  running  from  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
crying,  "  It  is  war.  The  foreigners  have  furd  at  a  canoe 
from  one  of  their  boats  and  killed  a  chief ! "  On  hearing 
this  the  people  became  enraged  and  the  chiefs  were  alarmed, 
fearing  that  Cook  would  put  the  king  to  death.  Again  his 
wife  Kanona  used  her  entreaties  that  he  would  not  go  on 
board,  and  the  chiefs  joined  with  her,  the  people  in  the  mean- 
time arming  themselves  with  stones,  clubs,  and  spears.  The 
king  sat  down,  and  Captain  Cook,  who  seemed  agitated,  began 
walking  towards  his  boat.  Whilst  doing  so  a  native  attacked 
him  with  a  spear.  Cook  turned  and  with  his  double-barrelled 
gun  shot  the  man  who  struck  him.  Some  of  the  people 
then  threw  stones  at  the  Englishman,  which  being  seen  l»y 
his  men  in  the  boats,  they  fired  on  the  natives.  Cook  en- 
deavoui-ed  to  stop  the  firing,  but  on  account  of  the  noise  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.  He  then  turned  to  speak  to  the  people 
on  shore,  when  some  one  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a 
2i((}loti  or  dagger,  and  at  tlie  .same  time  a  spear  was  driven 
into  his  body.      He  fell  into  the  water  and  spoke  no  more. 

Sauiwell  and  King  aiircc  in  the  main  with  this  account. 
In  the  fight  the  Englishmen  appear  to  have  behaved  with 
great  courage,  cs[)ecially  I'liillips  and  lioberts.  There 
was  one  excei)tion :  the  lieutenant  commanding  the 
launch  drew  his  boat  oil"  the  shore.  Had  he  joined 
Roberts,  Samwell  thinks  that  the  catastrophe  miglit  have 
been  avoi<l(Ml.  lie  said  himself,  in  defence,  that  lie  mis- 
took his  orders.^  That  he  was  not  charged  witli  cowardice 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  weak  health  of  Clorke, 
wlio  shi'ank  from  a  measure  so  extreme,  and  was  physi 
cally  unable  to  examine  into  the  (piestion. 

'  Tills  oHicer  wfis  !irt('t'\viinls  tiieil  for  cowanlico  at  tin;  buttle  of 
Canipcrdowii  and  cashiered. 
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Let  us  now  give  Gilbert's  narrative,  if  only  to  show 
how  tiio  tale  was  told  by  those  of  the  expedition  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  god  Lono  or  the  adoration,  and 
were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  murdci". 

From  hen(;e  we  stood  over  to  a  large  island  called  Owy- 
hee, that  lies  in  sight  of  it  to  the  S.W.,  which  we  made 
on  the  X.E.  side  ;  it  is  very  mount.'vinous  iidand,  and  the 
shores  in  general  steep,  but  exceeding  fertile.  The  natives 
came  off  to  lis  in  great  numbers  and  behaved  in  a  very 
friendly  manner ;  we  traded  with  them  a.s  usual  till  we 
had  ])urchased  j>rovisions  enough  for  five  or  six  days  ;  which 
we  did  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  might  have  gut  three 
times  as  much  if  we  had  chosen,  for  the  greatest  i)art  of  their 
canoes  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  shore  with  what  tbey 
had  brought  off  to  us.  We  then  stood  off  about  5  or  fJ  leagues 
from  the  land,  and  worked  up  along  shore  to  tlie  S.E.,  keep- 
ing at  that  distance  till  our  stock  was  expended  ;  and  then 
went  in  and  traded  for  more,  as  we  had  done  off  the  other 
island.  As  we  were  not  yet  in  want  of  water  Cai)tain  Cook 
])referred  this  method  of  passing  tlie  time  to  going  into  a 
harbour  ;  as  it  was  a  great  means  of  saving  trade,  of  which 
he  was  very  apprehensive  we  should  not  have  as  juuch  as 
we  might  liave  occasion  for.  Tlie  Pinco n ry  having  broken 
an  arm  olf  one  of  her  bower  anchors  at  tlie  Island  of  Deso- 
lation, the  armourers  were  employed,  while  we  lay  in  Sam- 
ganoda  harbour,  in  working  it  up  for  tliat  jjurpose,  which 
was  pi'o])oi'tionably  divided  betwixt  the  two  shii)s,  and  with 
sev^eral  spare  iron  stores,  pi-incipally  belonging  to  the  shalloj), 
served  us  for  trade  during  our  stay  among  the  islands. 

After  .standing  <  If  and  on  for  ujiwards  of  a  montli,  and 
baving  coasted  along  near  two-tliirds  of  the  island,  we  began 
to  be  in  want  of  water  ;  tlieret'ore  the  master  with  two  boats 
well  armed  was  sent  inshore  to  look  for  a  harbour,  and  very 
luckily  found  a  small  bay  opi)osite  to  us,  whicli  was  the  lirst 
wt!  bad  seen  tlie  h'ast  a])])earance  of:  but  liowever,  as  this 
could  not  be  jterceived  till  we  came  within  two  miles  (if  it, 
we  very  probal)ly  miglit  liave  passe(l  otbers  of  the  same  kind. 
Tlie  next  morning  (being  about  tlie   l(»th  of  January  1779) 
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we  stood  in  for  it  with  a  light  breeze  ;  and  as  we  approaclied 
near  the  shore  we  were  surrovmih^d  with  upwards  of  1000 
canoes  at  the  mean  rate  of  six  people  in  each  ;  and  so  very 
anxious  were  they  to  see  us,  tliat  those  who  had  none  swam 
off  in  ^'reat  numbers,  and  remained  alongside  in  the  water, 
both  men,  women,  and  children,  for  four  or  five  hours, 
without  seeming  tired  ;  the  decks  both  above  and  below 
were  entirely  covered  with  them ;  so  that  when  we  wanted 
to  work  the  ships  we  could  not  come  at  the  ropes  without 
first  driving  the  greatest  part  of  them  overboard  ;  which  they 
bore  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  good  nature,  jumping 
from  every  part  of  her  into  the  water,  as  fast  as  they  could, 
appearing  to  ba  much  diverted  at  it,  and  would  come  on 
boar<l  again  when  the  business  was  over. 

This  bay  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in 
latitude  19^°  N.  and  longitude  204°  E.,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  Carnacoah.  It  is  small  and  open  to  the  sea,  which 
causes  a  great  swell  to  set  in,  and  a  great  surf  breaking  on 
the  shore  renders  the  landing  rather  dilficult ;  the  bottom  of 
it  is  a  high  steep  cliff,  but  the  sides  are  low  and  level,  with  a 
town  upon  each,  at  least  eight  times  as  big  as  any  we  had 
seen  before  in  the  south  sea.  The  country  here  is  one  entire 
plantation,  as  far  as  we  could  see  from  the  ship,  which  is 
divided  into  squares  by  stones  thrown  together  or  hedges  of 
sugar-cane  ;  we  moored  with  the  bowers  in  10  fathom  of 
water,  gravel  bottom,  about  two- thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  on  the  north  side,  and  one -third  from  a  low  sandv 
beach  on  the  south  side  ;  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  it. 

We  got  our  observatories  and  tents  on  shore  here,  as 
usual,  and  pitched  them  upon  a  large  oblong  piece  of  ground, 
walled  round  with  stones,  two  or  three  feet  high,  which  was 
held  sacred  by  the  natives,  who,  notwithstanding  their  curi- 
osity, so  great  was  their  superstition,  that  none  but  the  chiefs 
dare  venture  to  come  upon  it,  so  that  our  people  were  the 
less  disturbed  by  them.  The  sailmakers  were  sent  on  shore 
with  the  greatest  jiart  of  our  sails  to  repair,  they  being  now 
very  much  worn  ;  a«  was  all  our  rigging,  which  we  carefully 
overhauled  here. 


We  were  surrounded  every  day  with  a  groat  number  of 
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canoes,  and  supplied  by  the  natives  with  provisions  in  the 
iiiost  plentiful   and    hospitable    manner   imaginable.       The 
king  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Terriaboo,  and  several 
other  very  powerful  chiefs,  fret^uently  came  on  board  to  visit 
Captain  Cook,  who  always  received  them  with  the  greatest 
respect ;  they  generally  brought  with  them  a  large  present 
of  hogs,  fowls,  fruit,  etc.,  for  which  in  return  he  gave  them 
at  dilferent  times  four  or  five  small  iron  daggers,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  in  form  of  their  own  wooden  ones,  and 
made  by  the  armourer  for  that  purpose,  likewise  such  other 
trinkets  as  they  were  pleased  with.     What  one  was  most  in 
want  of  here  was  good  water  ;  that  which  there  is  being  in 
standing  pools,  and  very  muddy  and  brackish,  except  some 
we  got  from  a  small  spring  in  a  well,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 
close  to  the  beach,  which  yielded  very  little  ;  and  though  it 
was  clear  and  much  better  than  the  other,  yet  was  rendered 
brackisli  from  its  l^eing  so  near  the  water  side.     We  purchased 
not  less  than  10  or  12  puncheons  of  e-xcellent  salt  here,  which 
is  principally  made  by  the  sun,  and  was  the  first  we  met 
with  during  the  voyage  ;  this  proved  a  very  welcome  supply, 
as  it  enabled  us  to  salt  down  pork  for  sea,  which  otherwise 
we  coidd  not  have  done,  having  used  all  we  had  on  board 
for  that  purpose  at  Otaheite.     One  of  our  seamen  died  here, 
whom  we  interred  on  shore  in  one  of  their  burying-places. 
Captain  Cook  read  prayers  over  him  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
and  the  natives  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  according 
to  their  custom  threw  a  couple  of  small  pigs  and  some  fruit 
into  the  grave,  which  were  covered  up  with  him.     The  latter 
part  of  the  time  we  lay  in  Matavai  Bay  in  Otaheite,  and  at 
Amsterdam,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  being  five  weeks  at 
each  ;  we  found  supplies  of  all  kinds  began  to  grow  scarce ; 
but  that  was  far  from  being  the  case  here  ;  for  everything 
was   as  plentiful  the   last  day  as  when  we  first  came   in. 
Having  got  everything  off  from  the  shore,  in  the  evening 
about   seven  o'clock  we   perceived  the  house   to  be  on  fire 
that  our  sailmakers  had  worked  in,  which  we  were  in  general 
of  opinion  they  did  on  purpose  through  some  superstitious 
notion  they  had  among  them. 

It  being  ntjw  about  the  4th  of  February  and  the  season 
approaching,  after  a  stay  of  near  a  month  we  sailed  from 
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tlie  bay  with  an  intention  of  goin^'  to  tlie  westward  to  those 
islands  we  hud  been  at  Ijetbre,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  yams 
for  sea,  as  they  had  got  none  here,  but  in  this  we  were  un- 
fortunately prevented  ;  for  after  working  np  along  shore  to 
the  northward  a  consideriible  distance  against  a  very  strong 
breeze,  we  discovered  a  spring  in  the  head  of  our  foremast 
right  athwart  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  which  obliged  us 
to  put  back  to  Carriaeoak  Bay,  to  repair  it ;  and  having  a 
fair  wind  for  it,  we  got  in  next  day  and  moored  as  before. 

AVe  imnu;diately  began  to  unrig  the  ship  as  far  as  was 
necessary,  and  having  raised  a  pair  of  shears  with  two  main- 
topmasts,  we  got  out  the  foremast,  which  was  hauled  up  upon 
the  beach  to  be  repaired,  and  the  carpenters  of  both  ships 
were  sent  on  shore  for  that  purjjose.  The  place  our  tents 
were  pitched  iijwn  before  being  close  to  the  beach,  we  set 
them  up  again  <jn  the  same  spot  for  the  people  who  were  at 
work  upon  the  lu.t.-*;  and  Mr.  King,  our  lieutenant,  was  ordi-red 
to  superintend  this  duty,  wi*h  a  guard  of  about  eight  marines 
for  their  i)rotectiun.  The  observatories  were  likewise  sent  on 
shore  with  the  astronomical  instruments  ;  and  several  of  our 
sails  to  repair,  having  split  them  while  we  were  out. 

The  natives  did  not  ft]>])ear  to  receive  lis  this  time  with 
that  friendship  that  they  had  done  before  ;  our  (piick  return 
seemed  to  create  a  kind  of  jealousy  amongst  them  with  respect 
to  our  intentions  ;  as  fearing  we  shouhl  attempt  to  settle 
there  and  deprive  thom  of  part  if  not  the  whole  of  their 
country.  This  idea  Captain  Cook  took  every  method  to  re- 
move, by  telling  and  showing  them  the  ivason  that  obliged 
us  to  come  in  again,  with  which  they  appiirently  seemed  to 
l)e  very  well  satisfied.  The  third  day  we  had  been  here,  in 
the  afternoon,  one  of  the  natives  on  boar<l  the  Discovery  stole 
a  pair  of  tongs  from  off  the  armourer's  forge,  and  got  into  his 
canoe  witli  tiiem  ;  the  alarm  being  given,  several  of  them 
began  to  jjaddh;  away  as  fast  as  tliey  could  ;  upon  this  the 
master,  with  a  midshiimian  and  two  men,  instantly  got  into 
their  jollyboat,  and  without  any  arms  jmrsued  the  canoe  they 
suspected,  which  reached  Mie  shore  long  before  them,  and 
the  men  had  got  out  and  liauled  it  upon  the  beach,  where 
several  others  were  lying.  The  master  and  niidsliipmau  landed 
amongst  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  and  were  going  to 
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sci/f  one  of  the  canoes,  when  a  chief  Avho  was  present  told 
them  that  it  belonged  to  him  and  they  should  not  have  it ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  probable  but  they  mistook  the  one  the 
man  got  into  who  committed  the  theft,  either  in  putting  off 
from  the  ship,  among  so  niany,  or  in  hauling  up  ;  but  as 
they  still  foolishly  persisted  in  attempting  to  take  it  awa}', 
the  chief  laid  hold  of  them  and  gave  them  a  severe  beating 
with  his  hands,  which  the  two  men  who  remained  in  the 
jollyboat  jterceiving,  they  rowed  oif  to  ii  little  distance  and 
got  clear  ;  our  pinnace,  that  was  lying  not  far  off  waiting  for 
Captain  Cook  with  only  the  crew  in  her,  who  seeing  tlie  alfair, 
went  without  any  orders  to  their  assistance  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  came  near  the  shore,  the  natives  laid  hold  of  the  boat 
and  hauled  her  up  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach,  and  broke 
some  of  the  oars  ;  which  obliged  the  crew  to  take  to  the 
water  and  swim  to  the  jollyboat,  the  Indians  at  the  sanui 
time  pelting  them  with  stones.  In  a  little  timi;  Ihey  were 
(piiet,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boat  to  come  on  shore, 
and  that  they  would  let  them  have  the  i)innace  ;  which  they 
did,  with  the  oars  that  remained,  and  likewise  released  the 
master  and  midshipman. 

About  an  hour  alterwards  Captain  Cook,  hearing  of  the 
([uarrel,  was  very  svngrj^  and  gave  our  people  a  severe  repri- 
maiul  for  their  rashness  ;  he  walked  round  with  one  of  the 
othcers  to  the  jdace  where  it  happened,  and  found  everything 
there  very  i)t'aceable. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  14th  February  1779,  at 
daylight  the  IJlxrnvcrij  found  her  six-oared  cutter  missing,  that 
had  been  moored  at  the  buoy,  which  we  immediately  supposed 
to  have  been  stolen  by  the  natives,  in  consecpience  of  the 
above  quarrel.  When  Captain  Cook  was  informed  of  it,  he 
ordered  a  boat  from  each  ship,  well  armed,  to  row  off  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  to  prevent  the  canoes  from  going  out,  and 
if  any  attempt  it,  to  seize  and  seiul  them  in  again ;  at  the 
same  time,  proposed  to  Captain  Clerke  for  him  to  go  on  shore 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  come  on  board,  that 
he  might  confine  him  till  the  boat  was  returned,  according 
to  his  usual  custom  in  these  cases,  but  he  seemed  to  express  a 
desire  to  decline  it  on  account  of  his  health.  Captain  Cook 
said  uo  more  about  the  matter,  but  went  himself  with  three 
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boats — viz.  a  .six-oareil  pinnace,  in  whicli  he  had  with  him  a 
mate,  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  some  of  his  men ;  a  si.\- 
oared  hiunch,  with  tlie  3rd  lieutenant,  a  mate,  some  marines, 
and  a  few  additional  seamen  ;  and  a  four-oared  cutter,  with  a 
mate  and  the  midshipmen  that  rowed  her  ;  being  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  crews  of  tlie  launch  ind  pinnace,  about  38  people, 
with  each  a  musket,  a  cutlass,  and  cartridge-boxes.  Having 
landed  at  the  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  with  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  a  sergeant,  corporal,  ami  seven  j)rivate 
men,  he  ordered  the  boats  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  lie 
off  at  a  little  distance,  and  wait  for  him.  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  marines  tinder  arms  up  to  the  king's  house,  whicli 
Avas  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  water  side  ;  where  he 
found  him  with  several  chiefs  and  not  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand  of  the  natives.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  had  ]»assed, 
the  captain  invited  him  to  come  on  board,  which  at  iirst  he 
absolutely  refused,  but  after  being  pressed  for  some  time  he 
seemed  inclinable  to  consent,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
come  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  chiefs,  who  would 
not  permit  him,  as  in  all  probability  they  saw  into  the  design. 
This  enraged  Captain  Cook  very  much,  as  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  intentions  frustrated  by  any  i)erson,  and 
had  but  little  command  over  himself  in  his  anger  ;  at  this 
instant  a  canoe  came  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
and  brought  the  natives  intelligence  that  a  chief  was  killed 
there  by  one  of  our  boats  tiring  on  shore  ;  upon  this  they 
began  to  arm  themselves  with  spears  and  i)ieces  of  the 
branches  of  trees  that  they  broke  up  in  a  hurry  instead  of 
clubs  ;  and  some  of  the  chiefs  had  the  same  iron  daggers 
that  we  had  given  them  ;  the  Captain  had  with  him  a  double- 
barrelled  piece,  one  loaded  with  small  shot,  the  other  with  ball, 
and  a  hanger  by  his  side.  They  now  began  to  press  together 
and  grew  rather  tumultuous,  and  some  in  particular  insulting 
him,  he  beat  them  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  which 
caused  them  to  be  still  more  so  ;  Mr.  Pliilips,  the  lieutenant 
of  marines,  perceiving  this,  repeatedly  told  Captain  Cook  of 
the  danger  lie  apprehended  they  were  in,  and  urged  him  to 
retire,  w'liich,  as  if  Fate  had  determined  he  should  fall,  he 
took  not  the  least  notice  of ;  but  fired  at  one  of  them  with 
small  shot  and  wounded  him,  and  a  little   afterwards  at  a 
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chief  with  ball  ;  but  missing  him  killed  the  man  that  stood 
next  to  him  outright,  and  ilthougli  this  enraged  them  to 
the  highest  degree,  yet  they  then  did  not  dare  to  attack 
him. 

At  last,  finding  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  his  design, 
he  ordered  the  marines  to  retreat,  and  was  himself  following 
them,  and  possibly  would  have,  got  safe  off,  had  not  the 
people  in  the  boats  very  unfortunately,  on  hearing  the  seconil 
report  of  his  musket,  begun  to  fire  upon  the  natives,  which 
threw  them  into  a  state  of  fury  ;  the  marines  likewise  on 
shore  without  orders  followed  their  example  ]  and  Captain  Cook 
had  no  sooner  got  to  the  water  side  and  waved  to  the  boats 
to  give  over  firing,  when  one  of  the  chiefs,  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  stepped  behind  and  stabbed  him  betwixt  tlu^  shoulders 
with  an  iron  <lagger  ;  another  at  that  instant  gave  him  a  blow 
with  a  club  on  the  head,  by  which  he  fell  into  the  water ; 
they  immediately  leaped  in  after  and  kept  him  under  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  hauled  him  out  upon  the  rocks  and  beat 
his  head  against  them  several  times  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  quickly  expired.  The  marines  likewise  af 
the  same  time,  after  they  ha<l  discharged  their  pieces,  wen; 
closely  attacked,  and,  not  being  able  to  load  again,  the  corporal 
and  tliree  private  men  that  could  not  swim  Avere  seized  and 
killed  upon  the  spot.  The  lieutenant,  sergeant,  and  the  other 
four  leaped  into  the  water,  which  was  four  or  five  feet  deep 
close  to  the  rocks,  and  escaped  to  the  pinnace,  which  was 
lying  within  thirty  yards  of  the  shore  ;  but  by  reason  of  the 
continual  showers  of  stones  that  were  thrown  at  them  and  the 
confusion  of  those  people  getting  in,  they  could  not  afford  the 
least  assistance  to  Cai)tain  Cook,  find  very  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  taken.  The  launch,  that  lay  close  without  her, 
and  the  cutter,  that  was  inshore  at  a  little  distance,  both  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till 
they  were  obliged  to  retire ;  having  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  the  natives,  and  Ciiused  the  greatest  part  of  them  to 
retreat ;  and  we  were  informed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  cutter, 
who  were  the  last  that  left  the  shore,  that  very  few  of  them 
remained  by  the  dead  bodies  when  the  Jaunch  and  pinnace 
came  away.  During 
number  of  the  natives 
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whom  wo  firod  five  or  six  shot  from  our  grcut  Kuns,  but  our 
first  lieutenant  would  not  allow  of  any  more. 

When  on  the  retuiii  of  the  boats  informing;  ua  of  the 
Captaiu'n  death,  a  ^'enoral  silence  ensued  throui^'hout  the 
ship  ior  the  space  of  near  half  an  hour  ; — it  appearing  to  us 
somewhat  like  a  dream  that  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves 
to  for  some  time.  Grief  was  visil)le  in  every  countenance  ; 
some  expressing  it  by  tears,  and  others  by  a  kind  of  gloomy 
dejection,  more  easy  to  be  conceived  then  described  :  for  as 
all  our  hopes  centred  in  him  our  loss  became  irreparable, 
and  the  sense  of  it  was  so  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds 
as  not  to  be  forgot. 

Such  was  the  confusion  of  the  people  when  they  came 
on  board  that  they  did  not  perceive  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after\rards  how  many  of  the  marines  were  missing ;  Mr. 
Philips,  the  lieutenant,  who  behaved  with  great  i)ru(lence  and 
courage,  received  a  large  wound  upon  his  shoulder  by  a  spear, 
and  one  of  the  private  men  was  wounded  in  his  cheek  close 
below  his  eye,  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  point  of  a  spear 
having  broken  short  off  and  was  buried  in  his  head ;  the  others 
had  several  bruises  from  the  stones  that  were  thrown  at  them, 
but  suffered  no  hurt  of  any  consequence.  During  this,  our 
people  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  King,  the  second  lieutenant,  were  very  fortunately  rein- 
forced by  some  of  our  boat's  crew  that  had  been  rowing  off  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  before  any  disturbance  had  begun  there  ; 
being  then  altogether  about  twenty-four  in  number,  though 
not  above  two-thirds  of  them  had  muskets,  on  perceiving  they 
were  likely  to  be  attacked  they  took  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  that  lay  near  them  ;  which  was  a  large  platform  of  earth 
thrown  up  and  fenced  with  stones,  being  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  the  sides  six 
or  eight  feet  peqiendicular  all  round,  except  a  small  passage, 
where  not  more  than  two  people  could  go  up  abreast.  Nothing 
could  be  more  conveniently  situated  than  this  place  ;  as  from 
thence  they  coixld  not  only  protect  the  masts,  tents,  and  observa- 
tories, which  Lay  between  them  and  the  beach  and  within  less 
than  a  musket  shot,  but  were  secure  from  an  encounter  that 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist.  The  natives  did 
not  venture  either  to  make  an   open  elfort  to  force  them 
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from  their  pf)Ht  or  to  conic  near  the  tents,  but  kept  up  a 
distant  nnd  vijj;or()U3  attack  by  hcuving  a  f,'reat  number  of 
stones  from  beiiind  tlie  trees  anil  lionae.s  wliich  lay  behind 
tliem.  ]>y  creepin;^'  alonj,'  under  cover  of  these  walls,  tliey 
were  able  to  approach  very  close  to  the  platform  without 
bein^'  seen  ;  ami  when  they  tliou^dit  themselves  near  enou<,'h 
would  stand  \\\}  and  heave  seviual  stones,  and  then  retire 
for  more  ;  this  they  continued  for  some  time,  and  when  any 
of  them  fell,  another  of  them  would  step  lorth  and  carry  off 
the  body  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  These  Indians  use  a 
large  thick  mat,  which  they  hold  before  them  by  way  of  a 
Bhield  against  their  own  wooden  spears  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  several  of  them  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pool, 
within  reach  of  the  shot,  to  dip  them  in  the  water,  and  then 
wouhl  hold  them  up  in  defiance,  thinking  by  that  means  to 
quench  the  fire  of  the  musket  by  which  they  supposed  they 
were  killed  ;  but  in  that  point  we  quickly  undeceived  them. 
The  Uiscoverij,  lying  nearest  ovttr  to  this  side,  fired  several 
shot  on  shore,  which  terrified  them  very  much. 

After  two  or  th'-ee  hours  they  retired  with  tlie  loss  of 
six  or  eight  killetl  and  some  wounded,  finding  it  vain  to  carry 
on  anything  further  against  our  people  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, and  thinking,  I  suppose,  by  that  means  to  draw  thcin 
from  it ;  but  they  wisely  kept  possession  of  their  post. 

About  two  hours  after  the  diiath  of  Captain  Cook  we 
went  with  all  the  boats  from  both  ships  well  manned  and 
armed,  and  brought  them  oil',  with  the  mast  and  everything 
else  we  ha<l  on  shore  very  safe,  the  natives  not  daring  to 
molest  us.  The  remainder  of  tlu!  forenoon  we  w'cre  employed 
in  getting  the  mast  upon  the  booms  f(jr  the  carpenters  to 
work  at ;  they  having  done  very  little  to  it  as  yet. 

Captain  Clerke  now  came  on  board,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  llcsolidion,  and  appointed  Mr.  Gore,  our  first 
lieutenant,  to  that  of  the  DiHCovenj,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of 
the  mates,  to  be  lieutenant  in  his  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  two 
of  the  natives  from  the  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
had  courage  to  come  alongside,  which  was  placing  great 
confidence  in  us,  and  proves  the  high  opinion  they  entertain 
of  our  integrity.     One  of  them  was  a  priest,  whom  we  had 
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often  before  known  to  have  beluived  very  treacherously, 
therefore  supposed  in  the  present  case  that  he  liad  no  good 
intentions  towards  us  ;  and  so  hij^ddy  were  our  people  ex- 
asperated at  the  slight,  that  it  was  with  f,'reat  <lillicidty  the 
officers  could  prevent  their  firing,'  at  him.  After  staying,'  ai)()ut 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  to  the  shore,  and  continuetl 
to  make  these  short  visits  on  board  every  fori'noon  and  after- 
noon, for  three  or  four  days  afterwards  ;  which  I  liclieve  was 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  were  niakinj^  any  further  preparations 
against  them.  Mr.  King,  now  our  first  lieutenant,  was  sent  olf 
to  the  town  on  the  north  side  with  all  our  boats  well  manned 
and  armed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  the  bodies  ;  carrying 
a  white  1!^"  as  a  signal  of  peace  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  assembled  along  the  shore  in  great  nuuibers,  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hamls  and  bidding  us  (Idiauce  in  Wv  .uost 
contemptuous  manner  imaginable.  ;  for  tluy  seeuuMl  to  jjride 
themselves  very  much  in  liaving  killed  our  princii  ,d  chief. 
But  from  what  wo  afterwards  learnt  Ihey  had  very  littH. 
reason,  having  lost  not  less  tlum  eight  or  ten  chiefs  and 
about  twenty  common  men,  besides  several  wounded  ;  amongst 
whom  chanced  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  assisted 
in  the  murder  of  our  people.  They  strove  nuu^h  to  ])ersuade 
us  to  Liml,  but  without  elfect.  One  'F  them  was  dressed  in 
Captain  Cook's  JuckeL  and  trousers,  and  another  had  lii- 
hanger  in  his  liand,  whitih  he  kept  shaking  at  us,  mid 
making  use  of  every  tlireateninL,'  and  insolent  gesture  lie 
could  possildy  invent.  This  enrat;«'d  the  s,iilors  to  tin;  highest 
degree,  and  it  was  with  thi  utmost  d'Hiculty  they  wei-e 
restrained  from  firing  upon  tn.-m.  Finding  we  would  not 
come  any  nearer,  two  of  them  xcntun'd  to  swim  olf  to  us  ; 
whom  W(;  informed  lliat  we  hiul  no  intentions  of  making  an 
attack,  but  came  only  to  <lemand  the  Ixulies,  which,  to  amu.-;e 
us  for  the  present,  they  said  were  carried  away  somt;  distance 
into  the  country  ;  that  we  could  not  liave  them  then,  but 
promised  to  bi'ing  tliem  olf  to  us  in  the  morning  ;  therefore 
perceiving  they  were  not  to  be  procured  at  that  time,  the 
boats  returnetl  on  board. 

We  were  rather  a])pj'ehensiv(!  that  they  intemled  to  make; 
an  attack  upon  the  ships  in  the  night  ;  therefore  todk  every 
luiccssary  precaution  to  prevent  being  sur2)rised,  liy  keeping 
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our  guns  luul  swivels  loadotl,  and  sentry  forward,  abaft,  and 
on  ciicli  ^'angway,  ono-tliird  of  the  people  always  under  arms, 
and  a  four-ouri!d  cutter  well  armed  constantly  rowing  round 
us,  at  a  little  distance,  while  it  was  dark  ;  which  both  ships 
continued  to  do  during  our  stay  here. 

The  next  morning  the  seamen  earnestly  solicited  the 
captain  that  they  luight  go  on  shore  with  their  arms  to 
revenge  tlu;  death  of  their  old  eouiniandei ,  vliich  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  permit ;  as  it  w<is  not  \\\^  intention  of  the 
olHcers  to  pursue  measures  of  that  kind  for  a  quarrel  we  had 
]trincil)u11y  brought  \\\tm\  ourselves  ;  but  perceiving  they 
were  very  eagerly  bent  upon  it,  he  framed  an  excuse  to 
pacify  them  for  the  present,  by  telling  them  he  could  not 
possibly  think  of  allowing  it  whilst  the  Rhii»s  remained  in 
such  a  dercnceless  state,  but  that  in  two  days'  time,  when  we 
had  got  things  into  a  litth;  order,  they  shoidd  have  leave  fov 
that  purpose.  By  keeping  them  thus  in  suspense  for  three 
or  four  tbiys  their  rage  began  to  abate  ;  and  it  is  well  he  did, 
for  had  he  at  tii'st  positively  deniid  them,  so  liighly  were 
tliey  incensed  against  the  natives,  that  I  believe  the  otlicers 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  kept  them  (U  board. 
Being  rather  susj)icious  that  they  were  assembling  canoes 
njuntl  the  north  jioint  of  the  bay,  a  li(jat  with  an  olticer  was 
sent  to  see,  who  found  no  ai)i)earaii(;cs  of  any.  The  luienoou 
a  canoe  with  three  nu-n  in  lier  came  off  from  the  north  side 
about  half-way  to  the  shi]),  where  they  sto])ped  and  began  to 
throw  stones  towards  us  ;  in  which  they  could  not  heave 
half  that  di  i.ince,  they  could  not  have  any  othei'  intention 
but  that  of  insulting  of  us  :  one  of  them  all  the  time  very 
triumi)hantly  l<ept  waving  Captain  Cook's  hat  over  his  head, 
till  some  muskets  were  tired  at  them,  and  then  they  in- 
stantly put  back  to  the  shore. 

Our  chief  object  at  present  was  the  foremast,  which  tlie 
carpent  rs  of  both  ships  'ere  working  up<  ii  with  tlie  utmost 
expedition,  making  new  cheeks  for  it  out  of  a  sjiare  anchor 
stock.  In  the  al'ternion,  seeing  a  g:\.,at  number  of  tlie  natives 
assemble  upon  the  shore  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  we 
tired  a  few  shot  at  them  from  our  great  guns,  which  quickly 
disjK'i'sed  tliem. 

When  the  oM  priest  canu*  on  board  we  imjuired  of  him 
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concerning  tlie  bodies,  but  could  got  no  satisfactory  account 
of  tbeni  ;  and  when  we  asked  him  why  they  were  not  brought 
off,  agreeable  to  the  promise  made  yesterday,  he  said  that 
they  had  been  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
were  not  yet  collectiMl  together,  but  that  we  should  have  them 
the  next  day  ;  which  we  perceived  was  only  an  excuse  to 
keep  lis  quiet,  therefore  gave  over  every  h(i]ie  of  having 
them  returned,  as  judging  that  they  had  otherwise  disjjosed  of 
them,  and  did  not  wish  ns  to  know  in  wliat  manner.  On 
the  16th  notliing  remarkable  happened  till  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  soi  le  peojde  were  discovered  pad<lling 
very  softly  to  the  ships.  It  Iti-ing  cpiite  dark,  and  (knowing  ?) 
not  knowing  how  many  there  might  be,  two  or  three  of  the 
sentries  instantly  lired  at  them ;  nevertheless  they  ])ersisted 
coming  towards  us,  and  tinding  there  was  only  one  small 
canoe,  we  suifen-il  her  to  come  alongside  ;  when  to  our 
great  fistonishment  they  proved  to  be  two  of  the  natives,  who 
had  brought  with  them  about  live  pounds  of  human  llc.-h, 
which  they  told  us  was  Captain  Cook's,  and  that  they  -were 
sent  by  a  ])riest  that  lived  on  the  sinith  side  of  the  buy, 
who  had  before  always  treated  us  ^vith  great  hospitality  ; 
we  learnt  that  he  and  his  adherents  still  remained  iinnly 
attached  to  us,  but  were  too  few  to  declare  it  to  their 
countrymen,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  coming  in  the 
dark,  that  it  might  not  be  known.  After  gi\ing  tliem  somt! 
presents,  they  returned  to  the  shore,  having  luckily  esca])ed 
being  hurt  in  approaching  the  ship.  This  small  remains  of 
our  unfortunate  commander,  which  ajqu-ared  to  have  bt'cn 
taken  fn)m  the  inside  of  his  thigh,  was  all  our  friend  could 
procure  for  us,  and  a  great  jiroof  of  his  sincerity  ;  but 
answered  no  good  purj)ose  to  us,  as  the  sight  of  it  struck 
every  one  with  horror,  and  tended  only  to  dis([iuet  the 
sailors,  by  renewing  tluMr  desire  to  be  revenged  of  the 
natives,  which  Ix'gan  to  wear  off. 

Beginnijlg  now  to  be  greatly  in  want  of  water,  we  wcn^ 
necessitated  to  go  on  shore  again  at  all  events,  and  emh'avoiir 
to  get  olf  a  sullicii'ucy  to  last  us  to  some  otlu-r  place  ;  accord- 
ingly in  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  sent  the  two  launches 
full  of  casks  to  a  small  well,  before  mentioned,  on  the  Bouth 
side  close  above  the  beach,   with  other  boats,   manned  and 
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armed,  to  protect  them.  The  Discovery  also  hauled  close  in 
for  that  purjiose.  We  had  not  been  lon^  ashore  before  the 
natives  bej^'an  to  annoy  us  by  throwing  stones  from  beliind 
the  houses  ;  and  the  well  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill  they  kept  rolling  large  ones  down  from  the  top 
of  it,  which  were  often  near  doing  us  much  mischief.  To 
prevent  this,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was  determined  by  the 
odicers  to  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses,  which  would  not 
only  terrify  them,  but  hinder  their  approaching  to  molest 
us  ;  as  thi-y  then  would  have  no  shelter  from  our  muskets. 
Therefijre,  wlien  the  people  went  on  shore  again  after  dinner, 
several  of  them  were  given  port  fires  for  that  purpose  ;  when 
it  was  amazing  with  what  alacrity  they  carried  this  scheme 
into  execution,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  grasjied  at 
this  small  opi)ortunity  of  revenge  being  so  great,  that  the 
otfi(!ers  could  not  keep  them  in  the  least  order,  for  they  all 
instantly  sepnTated  and  were  guide<l  only  by  their  own 
impetu(jsity,  setting  lire  to  the  houses,  and  killing  the 
natives  wherever  they  met  with  any,  who  were  struck  with 
such  terror  at  seeing  the  llanies  that  hey  ma<le  ofi'  as  fast 
as  they  couhl  ;  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  they  did,  for 
our  ]teoj)le  were  so  much  scattered,  that  had  they  made  the 
least  resistiuice,  they  might  have  cut  seveml  of  them  oil",  and 
the  rest  of  us  known  nothing  of  it,  till  this  business  was 
over,  which  was  in  about  an  hour,  when  with  great  difficulty 
we  collected  the  ])eo])le  together,  and  stojijied  their  further 
jn'ogress  ;  during  this  they  had  burnt  about  thirty  houses, 
and  killed  six  of  the  natives.  Two  Irishmen  concerned  in 
the  ail'air  extended  their  malice  even  to  the  deail  bodies,  by 
cutting  the  heads  from  two  of  them,  which  they  brought 
down  and  iixed  upon  the  stems  of  the  boats.  While  the 
houses  were  yet  l»la/ing  we  perceived  a  party  of  them 
•  uming  down  the  hill,  but  upon  some  of  our  people  tiring 
a  few  muskets  at  them  they  immediately  fell  Hat  on  the 
ground  and  lay  still  for  about  five  minutes  ;  they  then  got 
up,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  us  with  wh'.te  flags  in  their 
hands,  and  linding  they  were  not  very  nun  ^'rous,  we  suffered 
tiieni  to  approach  us  ;  when  they  ])i'oved  to  be  our  friend 
the  priest,  whom  I  nu'iitioiied  last,  with  some  of  his  followers, 
coming  to  entreat' I'ur  peace  for  himself  and  his  people.     Ilia 
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house,  being  \inknowii  to  us,  was  unfortunately  burnt  with 
the  other.s  :  we  ciuried  hiui  on  board  the  .shijis,  where  we 
consoled  him  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  and  made  him 
several  presents,  bein^i,'  well  convinced  of  his  sincerity  to  us. 
When  the  natives  that  came  down  the  hill  perceived  the  two 
bodies  lying  without  their  heads,  they  set  up  a  most  fright- 
ful cry,  followed  with  great  lamentation,  seemed  to  be  more 
uiFeck'd  at  that  than  anything  we  had  done  to  them,  Avhich 
must  arise  entirely  i'roni  superstition. 

I  cannot  ]»roceed  without  im^ntioning  an  instance  of  re- 
markable courage  in  one  of  thesi;  Indians,  who  had  for  some 
time  greatly  annoyt'd  the  waterers  by  throwing  stones  at  them 
from  Ijehind  the  rooks.  At  last,  being  closely  pursued  by 
Beveral  of  our  people,  he  retreated  to  a  deep  narrow  cave, 
and  immediati'.ly  hegan  raising  a  small  breiistwork  of  stcmes 
towards  the  bottom  of  it,  behind  which  he  ])laced  himself; 
tliey  searched  all  round,  but  to  no  ])urpose  ;  and  it  is  a  doubt 
Avhether  they  would  have  found  him  or  not,  had  not  he 
discovered  himself  by  throwing  stones  at  them  the  instant 
they  ap]»eared.  Upciii  this  three  oi'  four  of  them  slep])ed  to 
\\w  (.'Utrance  of  the  cave  and  presented  their  muskets  at  him, 
mill  at  the  same  time  made  Kign.",  and  tohl  him  that  if  he 
would  come  out  he  should  not  be  hurt  ;  when,  like  vEneas, 
he  returned  an  answer  with  a  ilyiug  stone,  v'hieh  was  foUowi'il 
by  others  as  fast  as  la;  could  throw  them.  They  then  lired  at 
him  five  or  si.x  times,  at  which  lie  seemt'<l  to  be  not  in  the 
least  intimidated,  still  i)ersisting  in  throwing  at  them  ;  but 
perceiving  that  he  was  much  woundeil  and  resolved  io  figlit 
to  the  last  moment,  one  of  them  rushed  iu  uj>on  him,  ci.i])ped 
n  pistol  to  his  lireast,  and  instantly  des])atched  him  ;  on 
examining  him  we  found  he  ha<l  received  no  less  than  four 
balls,  in  difl'erent  \ya,\\.<.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made,  hand.soni''. 
young  man,  and  had  the  ajijiearance  of  a  diief.  We  took 
one  of  the  natives  prisoTien  that  was  attem]»ting  to  escape  in 
liis  canoe,  whom  we  boui.d  hand  and  foot  and  put  him  into 
a  Ijoat  tliat  had  the  head  of  one  of  his  countrymen  on  (be 
f^tem  of  it.  \\\  the  evening  tlie  boat  returneil  on.  Ijoard, 
having  got  a  sutficiency  of  water  to  last  us  to  Towi,  one  of 
the  other  islands  where  we  knew  we  could  get  jdi'iity.  Tlie 
otticers  would  not  i)ermit  the  seamen  to  bring  the  two  heatis 
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into  the  ship,  hut  obliged  tlieiii  to  throw  tliem  into  tho 
water  aloTi^'sidc. 

Tlie  prisoner  heing  hrought  upon  tho  quarter-deck,  and 
f^et  down  bound  as  before,  everybody  thronged  round  him,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases',  when  it  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive 
liow  strongly  every  sign  of  fear  was  imprinted  in  liis  coun- 
tenance ;  h<!  was  seized  with  a  most  violent  trembling  from 
head  to  foot ;  his  comjilexion,  which  was  naturally  of  a 
light  copper,  was  changeil  to  that  of  a  pale  lead  colour  ;  and 
Ih;  remained  silent  and  immovable.  His  ait}»rehensions  of 
death  in  every  horrid  form  appeared  to  be  so  strong  as  not 
in  admit  of  the  least  ray  of  hope  to  his  relief,  and  entirely 
deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  By  his  looks,  which 
expressed  the  most  exquisite  distress,  he  seemed  to  imjdore  for 
mercy,  in  a  manner  so  affecting  that  it  excited  jiily  in  every 
breast,  and  all  being  desirous  for  it  we  unbound  hiin.  lie 
now  thought  we  were  going  to  put  into  execution  what  his 
fears  hud  suggested  ;  and  Mhen  we  returned  him  his  canoe 
anil  told  him  that  he  might  go  on  shore,  he  paid  no  attention 
to  it  for  some  time,  imagining  we  did  it  only  to  insult  him 
ill  his  misery,  by  tantalising  him  with  what  he  had  too  great 
a  dreiid  upon  his  mind  to  believe  ;  but  when  he  found  we 
were  in  earnest,  his  excess  of  joy  was  then  as  predominant 
as  his  fears  had  been  l)efore,  and  his  givititiide,  which  he 
expressetl  in  the  sincerest  manner,  was  not  disguised  under 
tlie  veil  of  ]i()liteiiess,  but  flowed  from  the  heart  free  and 
uneorrupted.  lie  had  not  been  long  on  shore  before  he  came 
olf  again,  witli  his  canoe  loaded  with  whatc/er  he  could 
]>r(jcun;  as  a  present  fo  us  ;  for  which  in  return  we  gave 
him  something  of  e<pial  value;  this  he  continued  to  do  two 
or  thrt'.c  times  a  day,  and  became  f  MK.^t  f.^irmiil  iViend. 

On  tiie  ]\)[h  the  carpciiier  having  finished  the  mast, 
after  great  ditrKully  it  was  got  in  ;  the  iiawser  we  had  reeved 
for  tliiit  p\u'j>ose  being  so  jotten  that  it  stranded  in  live  or 
six  places  a.-;  we  were  heaving,  and  we  had  no  better  on  Ijoard. 
On  the  20tl»,  in  the  nioining,  a  chief  that  we  had  not  seen 
before  came  on  bo.ird,  to  negotiate  a  i)eace  with  us  ;  and 
]>romised  to  lestore  jiart  of  the  captain's  body.  Accordingly 
in  tlie  afternoon  Captain  <,'lerkc,  with  three  or  four  boats  well 
armed,  went  close  inshore  on  the  south  side,  where  he  cuu- 
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chuled  a  peace  with  that  cliief,  and  brought  on  board  Captain 
Cook's  liead  and  hands,  Avliich  were  all  the  remains  we  could 
l)ossibly  procure.  The  head  was  too  much  disfij^ured  to  be 
known,  but  one  of  tlie  hands  we  were  well  assured  was  his, 
from  .1  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  it  which  made  it 
remarkable.  One  of  the  natives  brought  about  a  handful 
of  small  lun'.i.vii  bones  '.•vluch  he  said  l)elonged  to  the  marines, 
whom  they  had  burnt ;  we  made  several  in(|uirie3  to  know 
if  tl  .ey  ate  them,  but  could  not  find  the  least  reason  to  believe 
so  :  for  they  seemed  to  express  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  such 
an  act  as  any  European.  They  told  us  that  no  part  of  Captain 
Cook  was  burnt,  but  what  became  of  the  remainder  of  his 
body  we  could  not  learn  ;  they  also  brought  off  the  <louble- 
barrellcd  ])iece  he  had  with  him  when  he  was  killed,  but  they 
had  entirely  ^loiled  it  by  beating  the  bari'els  quile  Hat  at 
the  muzzle.  We  could  never  get  the  least  intelligence  of  the 
cutter  tluii  was  stolen,  which  was  the  lirst  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  affair. 

On  Ine  2 1st  some  of  the  natives  from  the  south  side  of 
the  bay  brought  off  provisions  and  began  to  trade  with  us  as 
usual  ;  but  excepting  tlie  old  priest,  we  were  seldom  visited 
by  any  of  tliose  on  the  north  side,  who  did  not  seem  so 
much  inclined  as  the  others  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  :  yet 
from  every  appearance  I  make  no  douljt,  bad  we  reniained 
there,  but  that  in  thrt^e  or  four  weeks  we  should  havt  been 
nearly  upon  as  friendly  terms  with  them  as  we  were  at  our 
lirst  coming. 

In  the  afternooji  we  buried  the  remains  of  our  much- 
lamented  conimander  alongside,  with  every  ceremony  due  to 
his  rank  ;  whose  name  will  be  ]H'rpetuated  to  after-ages  ami 
ever  stand  foremost  on  the  list  (if  British  navigators. 

On  the  22nd,  the  ship  buiiig  rigged  again  and  ready  for 
sea,  in  the  morning  we  sailed  out  of  tlie  bay  ;  having  no  desire 
to  stay  any  longer  at  a  place  where  we  had  suffered  so  great 
a  misfortune. 


Thus  ended,  ingloriously,  and  as  the  result:  of  an  iU- 
advisod  attempt  at  hij^h-handed  justice,  tlie  life  (»f  the 
greatest  navigator  of  any  age.     1  think  ihero  can  bo  no 
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doubt  that  the  attack  on  Cook  was  rendered  possible  by 
a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  as  regards  his  real  character  : 
king,  priests,  and  chiefs  were  perhaps  by  this  time 
ashamed  of  their  own  credulity^  though  certainly  still 
afraid  of  the  captain  su^d  his  men.  That  they  showed 
human  passions  and  emotion — ate  fiercely,  drank  freely, 
and  made  love — would  by  no  means  detract  from  their 
divinity,  (^uite  the  contrary.  The  god  of  the  islanders 
was  as  much  a  god  of  animal  parts  and  passions  as  the 
god  of  many  pe()i)lc  much  more  highly  civilised.  Neither 
king  nor  priest  contemplated  the  murder  of  Cook ;  but 
among  such  j)eople  a  (piarrcl  soon  leads  to  a  fight,  and 
in  a  fight  somebody  naturally  gets  killed.  On  the  other 
hand — one  does  not  know—  perhaps  it  may  have  occurred 
to  some  nati\o  humorist— such  things  have  been  done 
— to  wondor  how  a  god  would  look  and  behave  with  a 
spear  stuck  right  through  him. 

Cook  was  dead.  * 

(u  this  journey  lie  oxplorod  the  unknown  part  of  the 
North  AnuTJcan  c(jast  from  hit.  43°  N.  to  lat.  70°  N, — 
that  is  to  say,  for  3500  miles.  He  proved  the  proximity 
of  the  contiucut.s  of  Asia  and  America  ;  ]»assed  the  straits 
Ijetween  them  and  surviyeil  the  coast  on  each  .side  to  such 
a  lieif^ht  of  northern  latitude  as  to  denionstnite  the  im- 
l)racticability  ot  a  passaLje  in  that  hemisphere  from  the 
AtUntic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  either  by  an  eastern  or 
a  wt'stern  course.  In  short,  if  we  t'xcejit  the  Sea  of  Amocjr 
and  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  which  still  remain  impei'fectly 
known  to  Europeans,  he  haa  completed  the  hydrography  of 
the  habitable  globe. ^ 


'  King'.s  Journal,  lie  nuiy  bo  forgiven  a  little  oxuggenition. 
Cook  was  not  the  first  sailor  in  those  seas,  imr  did  he  tliscover  the 
straits,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  uurth-wcst  passage  was  not  quite 
proved. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE   END   OK  THE  VOYAdK 


AVllEN  such  of  the  icuiains  of  their  captain  as  could  he 
recovered  had  heeu  hiu-ied — it  was  alongside  and  not  on 
shore,  with  "  every  ceremony  due  to  his  rank  " — Captain 
Clerke  put  out  to  sea  and  the  voyage  was  resumed. 
The  remaining  history  of  the  expedition,  told  admir- 
ahly  by  Captain  King,  seems  like  the  last  act  of  a 
play  whose  hero  has  disa^jpeared.  Urielly,  they  spent 
the  summer  off  the  coasts  of  ixamschatka,  and  in  October 
steered  a  course  for  home  by  way  of  Jai)an,  Macao,  and 
the  Narrow  Sciis.  In  August,  Captain  Clerke  died  of 
consumption  after  a  long  and  languishing  illness,  lie 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Gore,  and  Lieutenant  King 
was  appointed  to  the  JJisrovcry.  CJilbert  was  transferred 
to  the  liesolutiun  Avith  King — ho  does. not  say  in  what 
capacity. 

On  arriving  off  ^lacao  all  the  gentlemen  were  ordered 
to  hand  over  their  journals,  charts,  drawings,  and  ob- 
servations of  all  kinds  taken  iluring  the  voyage,  and  a 
diligent  search  was  made  amongst  the  sailors  for  any- 
thing they  had  jotted  down.  This  was  by  order  of  the 
Admindty,  and  in  order  to  ])rcvent  the  scramble  for 
puldication  which  experience  had  even  then  shown  to 
follow  after  every  such  expedition.     J  f  the  Admiralty  had 
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possession  of  everything  written  and  noted  by  their 
officers,  notliing  except  in  general  terms  could  be  pub- 
lished ;  while,  the  drawings  and  oliscrvations  of  all  kinds 
being  reserved,  no  scientific  value  .whatever  could  attach 
to  vague  narrative.  One  is  here  faced  by  a  certain 
uneasiness  respecting  the  journal  from  which  so  much 
has  l)een  taken.  It  is  certainly  written  from  copious 
notes,  and  it  was  certainly  written  after  the  voyage,  be- 
cause the  author  in  more  than  one  place  shows  that  ho 
is  arranging  his  notes,  and  reserving  certain  remarks  for 
a  second  visit  to  the  place  Avhich  he  is  partly  describing. 
Did  ]\Ir.  ({ilbert  then  give  up  everything,  as  the  Ad- 
miralty ordered  1  Or — which  is  certainly  jjossible  — 
did  the  Admiralty  return  him,  and  other  officers,  their 
journals  after  the  official  publication?  It  matters  very 
little,  but  the  question  insists  on  being  pi't. 

On  reaching  the  Channel  they  met  Avith  winds  so 
contrary  that  ('a})tain  (lore  took  the  ships  along  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  anchored  at  Stromncss  in 
the  Orkneys.  Here  he  sent  Captain  King  to  London 
with  all  the  papers  and  reports,  and  after  being  detained 
a  month  at  Orkney  was  al)le  to  sail  for  London.  It  is 
melancholy  to  remark  tliat  on  this,  the  very  last  bit  of 
the  voyage,  two  more  of  the  liemlntim,  men  died.  On 
October  7th,  1780,  "we  lashed  along  the  ISheer-hulk  at 
Woolwich." 

Thus  ended  this  voyage,  long  and  eventful,  which 
failed  in  its  primary  object,  yet  succeeded  in  so  many 
others.  The  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  not  to  bo 
discovered  for  eighty  years  to  come.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered it  proved  to  be  useless.  The  world  for  three 
hundred  years  had  been  looking  for  a  thing  which  was 
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thoro  all  the  time  and  coukl  lio  put  to  no  practical  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  history  of  a  good  many  human  enter- 
prises. Wo  seek  St.  Brandan's  Island,  wo  look  for 
Teira  Aiisiralis  Incognita ;  and  we  find  New  Zealand 
and  Capo  Horn,  the  CJontinont  of  Australia,  and  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  studded  with  islands  as  the  firraa- 
ment  is  studded  by  the  stars. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


TIIK  SIIII'S   COMPANY 


"We  can  learn  morn  about  the  individual  officers  and  men 
])clonging  to  Cook's  three  expeditions  than  would  bo 
expected  by  reading  the  journals  of  the  voyages. 
Cook  himself  tells  us  nothing  of  his  officer:?  except  in 
connection  with  special  service,  when  he  is  alv  ays  ready 
to  give  them  credit.  There  are  no  private  letters  pre- 
served, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  no  use  writing 
letters  when  there  is  no  post.  We  cannot  ascertain  the 
grumblings  of  the  forecastle,  or  the  criticisms  of  the  ward- 
room, but  something  may  be  recovered  from  the  journals 
themselves ;  and  there  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  narra- 
tive of  George  Forster  and  the  journal  of  Gilbert.  Also 
there  are  the  books  of  Ellis,  Sydney  Parkinson  the 
draughtsman  brought  by  Banks,  and  one  or  two  more, 
from  reading  which  one  acquires  some  knowledge  of  the 
officers. 

In  general  terms  Cook  makes  known  his  solicitude 
for  the  Avelfarc  of  his  crew ;  he  tells  us  how,  directly 
they  got  into  cold  weather,  ho  had  the  sleeves  of  their 
jackets  lengthened  with  baize  and  gave  them  "aps  made 
of  the  same  warm  material ;  he  dilates  on  the  grand 
antiscorbutic  effects  of  his  malt,  his  sour-krout,  and  his 
portable  broth ;  he  prides  himself  on  his  preservation  of 
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the  crew  from  scurvy.  AVe  have  seen  how  ho  made  a 
kind  of  tea  for  the  men  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
the  spruce  ;  how  he  had  celery  and  scurvy  grass  boiled 
in  the  peas  and  wheat,  though  the  men  at  first  would 
not  eat  them  ;  how  he  made  beer  out  of  the  sugar-cane, 
and  when  the  men  refused  it  knocked  off  their  grog. 
Wo  see  how  he  sends  out  the  young  gentlemen  on  shoot- 
ing parties,  and  allows  them  to  accompany  the  scientific 
men  on  their  botanical  expeditions.  We  cannot  but 
remark  how  careful  he  is  to  mention  any  officer  who 
does  any  special  service  ;  and  when  he  loses  his  surgeon, 
William  Anderson,  it  is  not  a  formal  entry  in  the  log 
that  records  his  death,  but  a  careful  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  his  attainments  that  shows  his  justice  and  his  desire 
to  give  to  every  man  the  credit  due  to  his  zeal  and 
knowledge. 

But  when  tie  ship's  beef  is  so  rank  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  eat  jn  even  by  the  strongest  stomach,  when 
the  biscuit  is  half  eaten  und  wholly  defiled  by  the 
cockroaches,  when  the  crew  is  weakened  by  privation 
and  bad  food,  when  half  the  ship's  company  are  down 
through  having  eaten  poisonous  fish,  the  captain  says 
nothing.  These  things  were  part  and  parcel  of  such  a 
voyage ;  those  who  cannot  endure  them  had  better  not 
come  a-sailing  on  the  broad  Pacific  ;  sufficient  happiness 
for  them  to  escape  the  dreadful  scurvy  and  to  come 
home  again,  at  length,  alive.  Once  or  twice,  it  is  true, 
ho  mentioned  things  which  have  reached  a  pass  beyond 
iny  previous  experience.  We  learn,  for  instance,  on 
one  occasion  how  the  ship  was  pestered  with  cock- 
roaches, whose  numbers  could  not  1)0  kept  down.  They 
swarmed  everywhere;  at  night  they  made  everything 
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in  the  cabins  seem  to  be  moving  about  by  their  multi- 
tudes. They  devoured  the  ink  on  labels  and  letters ; 
they  even  climbed  up  into  the  rigging,  and  when  the 
sails  v/ere  unfurled  they  fell  in  thousands  on  the  deck. 
The  surgeon,  Mr.  Anderson,  discovered  that  there  were 
two  kinds — the  BlaitOj  Germanica^  a  daylight  companion, 
and  the  Blatta  Orientalis,  their  joy  by  night.  But  this 
discovcxy  brought  no  comfort  to  the  crew,  as  it  could  not 
help  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  the  cockroaches,  although 
named  and  classified,  went  on  multiplying. 

Again,  certain  fish,  the  captain  says,  which  were  eaten 
by  the  officers  and  the  petty  officers  caused  a  violent 
pain  in  the  head  and  bones,  with  a  scorching  heat  of 
the  skin  and  a  numbness  in  the  joints.  "It  was  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  all  the  gentlemen  recovered." 
Forster's  account  of  the  same  misforuune  shows  what 
a  narrow  escape  they  all  had  of  being  poisoned. 

Our  ship  now  resembled  an  hospital.  The  poisoned 
patients  were  still  in  a  deplorable  situation ;  they  continued 
to  have  gripes  and  acute  pains  in  all  their  bones.  In  the  day- 
time they  were  in  a  manner  giddy,  and  felt  a  great  heavi- 
ness in  their  heads.  At  night,  as  soon  as  they  were  warm 
in  bed,  their  pains  redoubled  and  robbed  them  actually  of 
sleep.  The  skin  peeled  off  from  the  whole  body,  and  pimples 
appeared  on  their  hands.  Tliose  who  were  less  affected  with 
pains  were  much  weaker  in  proportion,  and  crawled  about 
tlie  decks  emaciated  to  mere  shadows.  We  had  not  one 
lieutenant  able  to  do  duty  ;  and  as  one  of  the  mates  and  several 
of  the  midshipmen  were  likewise  ill,  tlie  watches  were  com- 
manded by  the  gunner  and  the  other  mates. 


One  would  think  that  so  severe  a  visitation  would  have 
called  for  more  than  a  mere  note  of  passing  sickness. 
It  may  be  judged  from  Forster's  journal  with  how 
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much  heart  the  people,  inchiding  even  the  scientific  men 
on  board,  endured  these  privations  and  suffered  this  hard- 
ness. We  can  see  the  captain,  his  face  set  southwards, 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  hungry  and  discontented 
crew.  He  is  thinking  how  he  can  break  through  the 
wall  of  ice  and  learn  what  is  beyond.  They  are 
wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  captain  will 
give  up  this  foolishness  and  turn  back  to  warmer  climates. 
The  officers  and  passengers  shared,  as  Forstcr  plainly 
tells  us,  in  the  general  dejection.  Their  store  of  special 
provisions  had  long  since  vanished,  and  they  were  now 
reduced  to  the  fare  of  the  common  sailors,  "The  hope 
of  meeting  with  new  lands  had  vanished ;  the  topics 
of  common  conversation  were  exhausted ;  the  cruise  to 
the  south  could  not  present  anything  new,  but  appeared 
in  all  its  chilling  horrors  before  us."  The  conversation 
and  opinions  of  Columbus's  crew  have  only  partly  been 
preserved;  but  such  as  they  were,  such  were  those  of 
Cook's  officers  and  scientific  passengers.  They  Avere  ready 
to  exchange  all  their  chances  of  glory  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Terra  Aiisfralis  Incognita  for  another  month  at 
Otaheite,  among  the  fruits  and  the  "blooming  beauties" 
of  that  island.  Many  other  instances  will  be  found  by 
him  who  reads  not  only  the  Voyages  themselves,  but 
also  the  books  which  belong  to  them  and  surround  them, 
as  the  big  fish  is  attended  by  the  little  fish.  Always  it 
is  the  same  thing.  The  captain  endures  ard  murmurs 
not,  the  men  endure  and  grumble. 

As  one  makes  his  way  through  these  volumes,  a 
personal  interest,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  presently 
awakened  in  the  officers.  Some  of  them  begin  to  stand  out 
clear  of  outline ;  we  see  their  faces,  we  hear  their  voices. 
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Among  these  is  Captain  Gierke,  he  who  follows  at 
Cook's  heels  in  the  Discovery.  He  is  a  silent  shade  and 
pensive ;  he  carries  out  instructions  and  endures  hard- 
ships, uncomplaining  even  though — perhaps,  because — 
the  hand  of  death  is  upon  him.  When  his  chief  is  killed 
he  is  carried,  already  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  on 
board  the  Resolution,  to  die  in  a  few  more  weeks.  Another, 
who  stands  out  a  clear  and  well-defined  figure,  is  that  of 
Anderson,  tlie  surgeon,  who  jncked  uj)  the  language  every- 
where, compile^'  the  vocabularies,  and  wrote  those  admir- 
able reports  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  anthropologists,  next  to 
the  captain  the  man  most  zealous  and  eager  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  He  died  before  his  chief.  Then 
comes  King,  who  wrote  the  conclusion  of  the  journal 
— King,  whom  the  natives  loved  and  called  Tinnee,  a 
man  of  genial  and  winning  maimers,  a  favourite  with 
all.  He  came  home  in  command  of  the  Discovery.  They 
made  him  a  post  -  captain,  but  four  years  after  his 
return  he  died  in  the  south  of  France.  Then  there  is 
Gore,  who  succeeded  Gierke  in  the  command ;  we  see  a 
good  deal  of  Gore ;  he  is  always  going  off  with  boats, 
sounding,  surveying,  examining,  a  capable  officer;  but 
apparently,  since  King  wrote  the  journals,  not  gifted 
with  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer.  Ho  died  in  1790, 
one  of  the  Captains  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  There  are 
also  those  stout  fellows — lioberts,  the  first  lieutenant; 
Phillips,  who  behaved  with  so  much  pluck  at  the 
murder  of  the  captain ;  Samwell,  the  surgeon ;  Edgecumbe, 
the  marine.  There  are  the  two  Forsters,  grumbling  and 
discontented;  the  amiable  youth  Sydney  Parkinson, 
draughtsman,  who  died  ;  Monkhouse,  the  surgeon,  who 
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died ;  Charles  Green,  the  astronomer,  who  died ;  Sparr- 
man,  the  naturalist,  whom  we  remember  emerging  from 
the  bush  where  the  natives  had  stripped  him  of  every- 
thing but  his  spectacles. 

As  for  Gilbert,  from  whose  log  I  have  (quoted,  he  is 
a  voice  and  nothing  more.  He  was  transferred  from 
one  ship  to  the  other.  On  his  return  home  he  was  ])ro- 
moted  with  the  rest,  but,  as  I  have  said  already,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  smallpox. 

I  have  mentioned  Isaac  Smith,  the  boy  whom  Cook 
took  with  him — hl.s  wife's  cousin — midshipman  on  his 
first  and  mate  on  his  second  voyage.  After  his  second 
voyage  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and  continued  in  active 
service  till  the  year  1794,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  retired,  receiving  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  year  1804. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  landed  in  Australia. 
When  the  captain  went  ashore  he  took  the  boy  with 
him.  "Now  then,  Isaac,"  he  said,  "you  go  first."  And 
the  lad  jumped  ashore.  Admiral  Smith  after  his  retire- 
ment lived  with  his  cousin  the  widow. 

There  are  one  or  two  of  the  crew  who  deserve  mention. 
The  old  and  faithful  Watman,  who  followed  Cook  on  the 
third  voyage,  never  weary  of  the  sea,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  an  ill  service  that  he  did  his  master 
in  dying  at  the  juncture  when  the  natives  were  trying 
to  believe  the  strangers  to  be  all  gods  and  superior  to 
death.  Next,  there  is  Corporal  Lediard,  that  gallant 
marine  who,  next  to  Anderson,  developed  the  greatest 
quickness  in  learning  the  language  wherever  they  touched. 
He  was  by  birth  an  American,  and  in  the  year  1786  he 
formed  the  project  of  walking  across  the  continent  of 
America.    For  that  purpose  he  thought  he  would  journey 
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through  Europe  and  across  Siberia  to  Kamschatka, 
where  their  llussian  friends  of  their  last  visit  would  per- 
haps take  him  across  the  straits.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
others  raised  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for  him.  With  this 
slender  provision  he  sailed  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  He  thought  to  find  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  frozen  over ;  as  it  was  not,  he  walked 
all  round  it,  through  Tornea  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
ho  found  a  convoy  of  military  stores  about  to  start  for 
the  use  of  one  Billings,  who  had  been  on  one  of  Cook's 
expeditions  and  had  now  taken  service  with  the  Russians, 
being  employed  in  making  surveys  for  the  Russian 
Government  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Ho 
obtained  permission  to  join  this  convoy,  and  in  August 
reached  the  town  of  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Yakutsk,  where  he  met  with  Captain 
Billings.  He  returned  to  Irkutsk,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  there.  But  in  January  he  was  arrested,  brought 
back  under  the  guard  of  an  officer  and  two  soldiers  in 
a  post-sledge  for  Moscow.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
frontier  and  dismissed,  with  the  Empress's  prohibition 
ever  again  to  set  foot  within  her  territories.  What  harm 
this  poor  soldier-sailor  could  possibly  do  to  the  empire 
of  Russia  is  not  apparent.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  heard  from 
him  from  Konigsberg.  He  died  in  1790,  and  his  adven- 
turous life  has  })een  written  and  may  bo  read. 

One  feels  a  certain  sympathy,  too,  with  the  Irishman 
who  had  been  in  the  Danish  service,  and  somehow  seemed 
to  have  no  country  left,  so  that  when  he  ran  away  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  away  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
a  general  compunction  was  felt  for  him,  and  though  he 
was  brought  back  his  punishment  was  no  more  than  a 
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fortnight  in  irons.  Many  tried  to  run  away ;  a  sailor  in 
New  Zealand,  enticed  from  his  duty  by  a  girl ;  a  mid- 
shipman and  a  sailor  in  Otaheite,  thinking  that  life  on 
such  an  island  was  better  far  than  to  go  on  ploughing  tho 
barren  wave ;  they  were  caught,  too,  but  not  severely 
punished — Cook  was  hard,  but  ho  could  feel  for  thoso 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  work.  Lastly,  two  men  ran 
away  with  the  six -oared  gig,  but  this  wfi,s  off  Macao. 
They  were  never  heard  of  again.  One  pictures  tho  re- 
ception which  these  misguided  and  unhappy  sailors  Avould 
meet  with  from  the  Chinese  mariners  who  should  chance 
upon  them  and  their  six-oared  gig.  One  more  remini- 
scence of  the  voyjfcges.  It  is  Christmas  Day,  tho  ship  is 
in  lat.  65"  S.  It  is  midsummer,  so  that  the  nights  are 
short ;  but  the  skies  and  seas  are  hidden  with  continual 
fog,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  around  or  above ;  tho 
vessel  is  in  the  midst  of  ice,  a  wall  of  ice  is  before  them, 
broken  ice,  floating  ice,  ice  in  small  lumps  and  in  great 
hills  all  about  them.  For  months  the  crew  have  been 
saving  up  their  brandy  in  readiness  for  this  sacred  day, 
which  they  keep  by  all  getting  drunk  —  very  drunk, 
says  the  historian,  though  the  captain  passes  over  the 
occurrence. 

On  the  discipline  of  tho  ship  a  good  deal  might  be 
said,  but  Cook  must  not  bo  judged  by  the  practice  of 
modern  days.  The  sailors  get  drunk  unrebuked  on 
Christmas  Day — that  would  not  be  permitted  in  these 
days.  When  the  ship  was  in  port,  things  were  allowed 
to  go  on  aboard  which  can  hardly  now  be  related — 
they  may  be  found  in  great  detail  in  Forster's  book. 
At  sea  a  stern  rule  prevailed,  and  the  lash  was  freely 
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used  ;  on  shore  and  in  port  the  men  did  what  they 
pleased.  Those  who  know  who  went  down  on  board 
the  Royal  George  with  bravo  Kempcnfeldt  will  under- 
stand that  Cook  followed  the  usual  practice.  "Certain 
things,"  ho  said,  "  I  permitted,  because  I  could  not  pre- 
vent them."  There  might  have  been,  one  feels,  some 
restrictions— an  attempt  at  restraint— but  there  were 
none.     It  was  exactly  the  same  with  AVallis. 

One  more  point  of  difference.  I  know  not  when 
every  ship  began  to  carry  its  chaplain,  but  there  was 
no  chaplain  on  any  of  Cook's  voyages.  It  was,  however, 
the  custom  for  the  capt-iin  to  read  the  service  to  the 
whole  crew  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  Bible  from 
which  Cook  read  the  lessons  during  his  last  voyages 
was  given  to  his  widow,  who  used  no  other  during  the 
rest  of  her  long  life.  It  is  a  well-bound  quarto,  Ed. 
Baskctt,  Oxford,  1765,  and  is  now  in  Sydney  with  other 
relics  of  the  great  navigator. 
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It  seems  idle  to  add  anything  concerning  the  character 
of  James  Cook  to  what  has  gone  before.  He  was  hard 
to  endure,  true  to  carry  out  his  mission,  perfectly  loyal 
and  single-minded,  he  was  fearless,  he  was  hot-tempered 
and  impatient,  he  was  self-reliant,  he  asked  none  of  his 
subordinates  for  help  or  for  advice,  he  was  temperate, 
strong,  and  of  simple  tastes,  he  was  born  to  a  hard  life, 
and  he  never  murmured  however  hard  things  proved. 
And,  like  all  men  born  to  be  great,  when  he  began  to 
rise,  with  each  step  he  assumed,  as  if  it  belonged  to 
him,  the  dignity  of  his  new  rank.  A  plain  man,  those 
who  knew  him  say,  but  of  good  manners.  If  this 
volume  does  not  show  the  manner  of  the  man,  then  it 
has  failed.  Such  as  his  achievements  required,  such 
he  was. 

Let  us,  however,  once  more  repeat  briefly  what  those 
achievements  were,  because  they  were  so  great  and 
splendid,  and  because  no  other  sailor  has  ever  so  greatly 
enlarged  the  borders  of  the  earth.  He  discovered  the 
Society  Islands;  he  proved  New  Zealand  to  be  two 
islands  and  he  surveyed  its  coasts ;  he  followed  the  un- 
known coast  of  New  Holland  for  two  thousand  miles 
and  proved  that  it  was  separated  from  New  Guinea ;  he 
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traversed  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on  three  successive  voyages, 
sailing  completely  round  the  globe  in  its  high  latitudes, 
and  proving  that  the  dream  of  the  great  southern  con- 
tinent had  no  foundation,  unless  it  was  close  around  the 
Polo  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of  ships  ;  he  discovered  and 
explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  the 
largest  island  in  the  South  Pacific  next  to  New  Zealand  ; 
he  found  the  desolate  island  of  Georgia,  and  Sandwich- 
land,  the  southernmost  land  yet  known ;  he  discovered 
the  fair  and  fertile  archipelago  called  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  he  explored  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  American  coast,  and  he  traversed  the  icy 
seas  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  he  had  done  in  the  south, 
in  search  of  the  passage  which  ho  failed  to  discover. 
All  this,  M'ithout  counting  the  small  islands  which  he 
found  scattered  about  the  Pacific. 

Again,  he  not  only  proved  the  existence  of  these 
islands,  but  he  was  in  advance  of  his  ago  in  the  observa- 
tions and  the  minute  examination  which  he  made  into 
the  religion,  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  language  of 
the  natives  wherever  he  went.  It  was  he  who  directed 
these  inquiries,  and  ho  was  himself  the  principal  observer. 
When  astronomical  observations  had  to  be  made  it  was 
he  who  acted  as  principal  astronomer.  He  was  as  much 
awake  to  the  importance  of  botany,  especially  of  medicinal 
plants,  as  he  was  to  the  laying  down  of  a  correct  chart. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  the 
king's  navy  any  officer  who  could  compare  with  Cook  in 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge,  in  forethought,  in  the 
power  of  conceiving  great  designs,  and  in  courage  and 
pertinacity  in  carrying  them  through.  Let  us  always 
think  of  the  captain  growhig  only  more  cheerful  as  his 
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ship  forced  her  way  southwards,  though  his  men  lay 
half-starved  and  half-poisoned  on  the  deck. 

His  voyages  would  have  been  impossible,  his  dis- 
coveries could  not  have  been  made,  but  for  that  in- 
valuable discovery  of  his  whereby  scurvy  was  kept  off 
and  the  men  enabled  to  remain  at  sea  long  months 
without  a  change.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  brief 
mention  ho  makes  of  privation  and  hardships ;  lie  barely 
notes  the  accident  by  which  half  his  company  were 
poisoned  by  fish,  ho  says  nothing  about  the  men's  dis- 
comforts when  their  biscuit  was  rotten.  These  things, 
you  see,  are  not  scurvy.  One  may  go  hungry  for 
a  while,  but  recover  Avhen  food  is  found  and  is  none 
the  worse;  one  gets  sick  of  salt  junk,  but  if  scurvy 
is  averted,  mere  disgust  is  not  worth  observation.  To 
drive  off  scurvy — to  keep  it  off — was  the  greatest  boon 
that  any  man  could  confer  upon  sailors.  Cook  has  the 
honour  and  glory  of  finding  out  the  Avay  to  avert 
this  scourge.  Those  who  have  ead  of  this  horrible 
disease — the  tortures  it  entailed — the  terror  it  was  on 
all  long  voyages — will  understand  hoAV  great  should  be 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  this  man.  Since  the 
disease  fell  chiefly  upon  the  men  before  the  mast,  it  was 
fitting  that  one  who  had  also  in  his  youth  run  up  the 
rigging  to  the  music  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  should 
discover  that  way  and  confer  that  boon. 


The  gratitude  of  Cook's  country  was  shown  in  several 
ways,  all  rather  curious.  Had  he  been  a  member  of  a 
noble  family  his  son  would  certainly  have  been  raised  to 
the  peerage.  As  ho  was  not,  the  king"  granted  his 
family  a  coat  of  arms.     I  think  that  this  must  have 
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been  the  last  occasion  when  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted 
as  a  recognition  of  service.  In  these  days,  if  a  man 
wants  a  coat  of  arms,  ho  gets  some  one  who  understands 
heraldry  to  draw  him  one  or  to  find  him  one,  or  pcrhajjs 
ho  ignorantly  tries  to  make  one  for  himself.  A  coat  of 
arms ;  such  a  grant  seems  now  to  mean  nothing.  Wo 
think  wo  can  confer  gentility  upon  ourselves — as, 
indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  wc  can ;  hut  not  of 
the  ancient  kind.  The  old  notion  that  gentility  can  bo 
conferred  by  tho  sovereign  as  the  fountain  of  honour 
is  clean  forgotten.  But  it  was  not  then  forgotten.  No 
man  could  make  himself  armvjer.  Cook's  family,  therr 
fore,  were  rewarded  with  a  shield  :  they  were  advanced 
to  tho  first  step  ot  noiiilir.y,     Tho  shield  i.i  thus  described. 

Azuro,  between  tho  two  polar  stars  Or,  a  sphere  nn  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  shewin<^  the  Pacific  Ocean,  his  track 
thereon  marked  by  red  lines.  And  for  crest,  on  a  wreath  of 
tlie  colours,  is  an  arm  bowed,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Captain  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  hand  is  the  Uni(jn  Jack  on  a  staff 
proper.     The  arm  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  pubu  and  laurel. 

A  very  noble  shield  indeed  ! 

A  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  j'car  was 
bestowed  upon  the  widow,  and  tho  Government  further 
bestowed  ui)on  her  half  the  profits  arising  from  tho 
publication  of  her  husband's  Journal  of  the  Third 
Voyage.  She  also  received  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
Journal  of  tho  Second  Voyage,  but  in  both  cases  tho 
interest  alono  was  to  be  hers  for  life,  the  children  to 
receive  the  principal  after  her  death.  At  their  death 
the  principal  was  paid  to  her.^     Mrs.  Cook  was  thus 

^  I  have  before  1110  a  copy  of  Captain  Cook's  will,  ■"'^e  amount  for 
which  it  was  proved  is  not  stated.     He  bequeaths  au  aumiity  of  £10 
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left  fully  provided  for.  It  only  remains  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  fate  which  fell  upon  Cook's  children  as  well 
as  upon  himself.  There  were  six  children  in  all.  Three 
died  in  infancy  or  in  tender  years.  Three  grew  up  to 
manhood.  Of  these  the  eldest,  James,  was  in  the  navy. 
The  second,  Nathaniel,  also  went  into  the  navy.  The 
third  and  youngest,  Hugh,  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  at  Christ's  College  in  the  year  1793. 

The  news  of  her  husband's  death  reached  the  unhappy 
widow  in  the  first  week  of  October  1780.  In  the  same 
week  her  second  Gon  Nathaniel  went  down  on  board 
the  Thunderer  in  a  hurricane  off  Jamaica.  The  news 
reached  her  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  during  which  she  saw  her 
eldest  son  from  time  to  time — a  gallant  and  active 
officer,  always  on  service — and  educated  the  youngest 
boy,  Hugh,  In  July  1793  this  son,  as  I  have  said, 
was  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Christ's,  and  went  into 
residence  in  October.  Two  months  later  he  was  attacked 
by  scarlet  fever,  and  died  on  December  21st  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  A  i)ortrait  of  this  unfortunate  youth 
in  the  possession  of  Canon  Bennett  shows  a  face  of 
very  remarkable  beauty  and  delicacy,  with  none  of  the 
severity  which  belonged  to  that  of  his  father. 

Only  five  weeks  later  another  blow  fell  upon  the 
hapless  woman,  already  bereaved  of  husband  and  five 
out  of  her  six  children.  Her  eldest  son,  who  had  been 
in  the  autumn  of  1793  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, was,  while  with  his  ship  at  Poole,  in  Dorsot- 

to  his  father,  certain  bequests  of  £10  each  to  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
the  rest,  including  liis  messuages  at  Mile  End  Town,  to  his  wife,  llo 
was  thus,  before  starting  on  his  last  voyage,  possessed  of  substantial 
means. 
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shire,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spitfire  sloop  of 
war.  On  January  24th,  1794,  he  received  from  Captain 
Yeo,  commanding  officer  of  the  station,  his  letters  and 
orders  to  take  command  without  delay.  He  started 
immediately  in  an  open  boat,  manned  by  sailors  return- 
ing from  leave,  to  sail  from  Poole  to  Portsmouth.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon.  His  boat  was  rather  crowded : 
there  was  a  strong  ebb  tide  and  a  fresh  wind ;  it  was 
growing  dark.  This  was  the  last  seen  of  James  Cook, 
the  younger. 

For  he  never  reached  his  ship.  What  happened  will 
never  now  be  known.  His  body,  with  a  wound  on  the 
head  and  stripped  of  all  his  money  and  valuables,  was 
found  on  the  beach  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
the  boat  was  also  found  broken  up;  but  no  trace  of 
any  of  the  crew  was  discovered.  Perhaps  they  were 
drowned.  Perhaps  they  murdered  the  captain,  made 
for  the  island,  laid  his  body  on  the  beach,  broke  up 
the  boat,  and  dispersed. 

The  body  was  brought  over  to  Portsmouth  and  taken 
to  Cambridge,  where  it  was  laid  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  remains  of  his  brother  Hugh. 

Overwhelmed  by  this  final  blov,  the  unhappy  woman 
was  prostrated  with  an  illness  of  mind  and  body  which 
kei^t  her  to  her  house  for  two  years.  When  she  re- 
covered she  asked  her  cousin,  Admiral  Isaac  Smith, 
who  was  unmarried,  to  live  with  her.  They  took  a 
house  together  at  Clapham,  where  she  continued  to  live 
until  her  death  in  J835,  being  then  ninety-three  years 
of  age.  By  her  own  request  she  was  buried  with  her 
two  sons  in  the  centre  aisle  of  St.  Andrew's   Church, 
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She  kept  her  faculties  to  the  end.  My  informant 
describes  her  as  a  handsome  and  venerable  lady,  her 
white  hair  rc^^ed  back  in  ancient  fashion,  always  dressed 
in  black  satin,  with  an  oval  face,  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
a  good  mouth.  She  Avore  a  ring  with  her  husband's 
hair  in  it ;  and  she  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
his  memory,  measuring  everything  by  his  standard  of 
honour  and  morality.  Her  keenest  expression  of  dis- 
approbation was  that  Mr.  Cook — to  her  he  was  always 
Mr.  Cook,  not  Captain — "would  never  have  done  so." 

Like  many  widows  of  sailors,  she  could  never  sleep 
in  high  wind  for  thinking  of  the  men  at  sea,  and  she 
kept  four  days  in  the  year  of  solemn  fasting,  during 
which  she  came  not  out  of  her  own  room :  they  were 
the  days  of  her  bereavements ;  the  days  when  she  lost 
her  husband  and  her  three  boys.  She  passed  those 
days  in  prayer  and  meditation  with  her  husband's 
Bible ;  and  for  her  husband's  sake  she  befriended  their 
nephews  and  grand-nephews  and  nieces  and  grand-nieces 
of  his  whom  she  never  saw ;  they  were  not  suffered  to 
want. 

With  her  pension  and  her  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
books  and  with  other  things — such  as  the  inheritance 
of  her  sailor  son's  fortune,  sworn  under  £5000 — Mrs. 
Cook  became  a  wealthy  woman.  Her  house  was  good,  and 
filled  with  old  furniture  of  the  style  called  Louis  Quinze ; 
it  was  also  crowded  and  crammed  in  every  room  with 
relics,  curiosities,  drawings,  maps,  and  collections  brought 
home  from  the  voyages.  It  would  seem  that  the  Govern- 
ment gave  back  the  drawings  and  charts  after  they  had 
been  published.  On  Thursdays  she  always  entertained 
her  friends  to  dinner,  which  was  served  at  three  o'clock. 
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After  the  death  of  her  cousin  the  admiral  she  was 
taken  care  of  by  a  faithful  old  servant  whom  she  re- 
membered in  her  will,  and  by  younger  members  of  her 
own  family.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  relics  preserved  were  sent  to 
the  Colonial  Government  Museum,  Sydney,  after  the 
Colonial  Exhibition.  But  the  log  of  the  First  Voyage 
and  the  gold  medal  conferred  on  the  captain  by  the 
Royal  Society  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  following  genealogy  shows  the  numbers  and  the 
end  of  Cook's  family.  All,  as  has  been  seen,  were  cut 
off  in  youth  or  infancy,  and  no  descendant  now  survives 
of  England's  greatest  navigator. 


James  Cook  ■■ 


Elizabeth  Batts 
h.     1742,  il.  183.5 


J 

allies 

Nathaniel 

Hugh 

Elizabeth 

Josejih 

George 

h. 

1763 

b. 

1764 

h.  1776 

h. 

1766 

h.  and  d. 

b.  and  d 

d. 

1794 

d. 

1780 

d.  1793 

d. 

1771 

1768 

1772 

^  For  these  personal  recollections  of  Mrs.  Cook,  and  also  for  various 
documents  connected  with  her  husljand's  domestic  life,  1  am  indel)ted 
to  Canon  Bennett,  of  Maddington  Vicarage,  Devizes,  As  he  is  probably 
the  only  survivor  of  her  personal  friends,  tliis  information  could  not 
have  been  procured  from  any  one  else  ;  without  it  the  history  of 
Cook's  private  life  would  have  been  indeed  shadowy. 
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